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MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS OF TIMELY INTEREST—KINGS AND QUEENS, SOLDIERS AND 


SAILORS, POTENTATES AND PLAIN 


PEOPLE, 


WHO ARE HELPING TO MAKE 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


THE YOUNGEST QUEEN IN EUROPE. 

The young Queen of Holland, whose 
eighteenth birthday and formal corona- 
tion were celebrated two months ago, is 
one of the most interesting marriage- 
able women of the day. It is said that 
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she has a strong will of her own, and 
will accept no suitor for merely political 
reasons; and the statesmen of Europe 
would give much to know where her 
choice will fall. 

The country that we insist on desig- 
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STEAM YACHT PRESENTED TO LIEUTENANT PEARY BY MR. HARMSWORTH, 


OF LONDON, AND NOW WINTERING IN NORTH GREENLAND. 
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JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE. A SKETCH OF MR. HAY, BY JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, 
APPEARS ELSEWHERE IN THIS MAGAZINE (PAGE 246). 
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From his latest photograph by Bell, Washington. 


nating as Holland, though it calls itself 
the Netherlands, has had many vicissi- 
tudes since it was a Spanish province 
three hundred years ago. Under Wil- 
liam III it was temporarily united with 
England. When the French armies of 
the Revolution conquered it, it became 
the Batavian Republic. Napoleon, in 
distributing the thrones of western 
Europe among his family, made it into 
a kingdom for his brother Louis ; then, 


when Louis and his subjects wearied of 
each other, he annexed it to France. 
Five years later came Waterloo, and 
the revision of the European map by 
the Congress of Vienna, which united 
3elgium and the Netherlands under the 
rule of the latter’s ancient dynasty of 
Orange. This forced partnership of 
peoples differing in race, language, 
temperament, and religion was dis- 
solved in civil war, and fifty years ago 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES E. CLARK, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED THE OREGON DURING 
HER MEMORABLE VOYAGE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE WEST INDIES, AND 
THROUGHOUT THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 
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the country of dykes and canals took its queen may make. The Dutch are a 
present status. sturdily independent people, with a 
In spite of the speculations of strong sentiment of nationality, and a 
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GILBERT JOHN MURRAY KYNYNMOUND ELLIOT, FOURTH EARL OF MINTO, LORD ABERDEEN’S 
SUCCESSOR AS GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 


From a photograph by Topley, Ottawa. 


prophetic politicians, it is very doubt- territory that has very formidable nat- 
ful whether that status is likély to be ural defenses. They would probably 
disturbed by any marriage the young offer a determined resistance to any at- 
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MARY, COUNTESS OF MINTO, WIFE OF THE NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 
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HERBERT VON BISMARCK, DUKE OF LAUENBURG, ELDEST SON OF THE 
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LATE PRINCE 


BISMARCK. 


From a photograph by Bieber, Beriin. 


tempt, matrimonial or military, to sub- 
ject their historic land to foreign con- 
trol or influence. 





A HERO OF THE ICY NORTH. 

Literally, perhaps, Lieutenant Peary 
is not in the public eye just now, as he 
is cut off from the civilized world by the 
icy barriers of the Arctic Sea; but al- 
most every one is interested in the out- 
come of his present attempt to restore 
to the American flag the honor of the 


‘farthest north,” first won for it by 
Greely, and since carried off by the 
Norwegian explorer, Dr. Nansen. 

The latest news of Peary—it may be 
the last for several months—came from 
Fort Foulke, on the Greenland coast, 
where Dr. Hayes, nearly forty years 
ago, wintered with his ship, the United 
States. From this point he sent back 
the smaller of his two vessels ; with the 
other, the steam yacht Windward, pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Harmsworth, the 
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London publisher, he was prepar- 
ing to push forward into Smith 
Sound, where he had planned to go 
into winter quarters, resuming his 
northward advance next spring. He 
had with him ten Eskimos and sixty 
dogs, who are sure to prove valu- 
able aids to his work; and the com- 
missariat department of this little 
arctic army was well supplied for 
the campaign before it, having in 
stock the carcasses of sixty wal- 
ruses, animals whose greasy flesh 
is a standard delicacy of the Eskimo 
cuisine. 

Captain Sverdrup, who was with 
Nansen, is again in polar waters 
with the Fram, the ship on which 
the Norwegian traveler made his re- 
markable voyage across the arctic 
circle ; but if there is to be anything 
like a race for the pole between 





COUNT RANTZAU, FORMERLY GERMAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO HOLLAND. 
From a photograth by Loescher & Petsch, Berlin. 
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COUNT WILHELM VON BISMARCK, SECOND SON OF 
THE LATE PRINCE BISMARCK. 

From his latest photograph by Loescher & Petsch, Berlin. 





COUNTESS RANTZAU, DAUGHTER OF THE 
LATE PRINCE BISMARCK, 


From a photograph by Loescher & Petsch, Berlin. 
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WHITELAW REID, FORMERLY EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
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TRIBUNE ’’ AND UNITED STATES 


MINISTER TO FRANCE, NOW SERVING AS AN AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSIONER. 
From his latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


Sverdrup and Peary, the latter has ap- 
parently made the better start. 





THE CANADIAN VICEROY. 

One Scotch earl follows another at 
Ottawa, Lord Aberdeen’s successor as 
gavernor general of the Dominion be- 
ing Gilbert John Murray Kynynmound 
Elliot, fourth Earl of Minto. Lord 
Minto is a soldier who has seen fight- 
ing in Afghanistan and Egypt, and who 
is well remembered in Canada as mili- 
tary secretary to Lord Lansdowne. He 
served as a volunteer with the Canadian 


militia despatched to the Northwest ir 
1885 to suppress the Riel rebellion, and 
helped to organize the voyageurs who 
went from the St. Lawrence to the Nile 
as part of Wolseley’s Soudan expedi- 
tion. His ancestors were one of the 
fighting famiiies of the Scottish border, 
and for generations the name and title 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot descended from 
father to son. At the beginning of this 
century two brothers, Gilbert and Hugh 
Elliot, were governors of Bengal and 
of Madras, and in 1813 the former was 
raised to the peerage as the first Lord 
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Minto. The present earl is his great 
grandson. 

Lady Minto was a Miss Grey, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Charles Grey, private 
secretary to Queen Victoria, and 
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said to have taken his whole family with 
him into retirement. His younger son, 
Count Wilhelm, has since served as 
governor of the province of East 
Prussia, but his heir and successor, 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON, MERCHANT, PHILANTHROPIST, AND YACHTSMAN. 
Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 


granddaughter of Earl Grey, prime 
minister under William IV. Lord and 
Lady Minto have been married fifteen 
years, and have five young children, 
their eldest son, who bears the courtesy 
title of Viscount Melgund, being a boy 
of seven. 


THE BISMARCK FAMILY. 
When Bismarck was driven out of 
the chancellery at Berlin, he may be 





Herbert, the present Prince Bismarck, 
left public life, and his son in law, Count 
Rantzau, resigned his post as German 
ambassador at The Hague and came to 
live with his father in law at Fried- 
richsruhe. It is by no means impos- 
sible, however, that these three men— 
all comparatively young, all possessed 
of decided ability, and backed by the 
prestige of the Bismarck name—will 
yet figure in German politics. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOHENZOLLERNS—THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY, WITH THEIR 
CHILDREN, SIX SONS AND ONE DAUGHTER, 


The Bismarcks were always a thor- 
oughly united family, and the Iron 
Chancellor was intensely devoted to his 
wife and children. The story is told 
that one reason for his deliberate prov- 
ocation of war with France, in 1870, 
was his wrath at the sneers leveled at 
Frau von Bismarck and her daughter 
by the Empress Eugénie and her 


courtiers, who met them at a watering 
place—which sneers were gleefully re- 
ported by the French press. “ Mme. de 
3ismarck,” wrote Prosper Merimée, 
“has the longest foot in the country, 
and her daughter walks in her foot- 
steps.” France felt the solid Teutonic 
heel press heavily on her neck a few 
months later. 
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The late prince is said to have left no 
great wealth to his children. He was 
land poor. He owned great tracts of 
forest and farm land, but agriculture 
has been almost as much depressed in 
Germany latterly as in England, and 
his revenues have been comparatively 
small. The total value of his estates at 





DUKE ERNST GUNTHER OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTELN, 
BROTHER OF THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


Friedrichsruhe, Varzin, and Schoen- 
hauser is stated at about a million 
and a half of dollars, but they are be- 
lieved to be mortgaged for half that 
amount. 





A TYPICAL, MODERN BUSINESS MAN. 

If Sir Thomas Lipton’s plan of fur- 
nishing cheap food to the poor of Lon- 
don proves as successful as it promises 
to be, it will mark an era in the annals 
of charitable work. Millions have been 
wasted in well meant but misdirected 
charities, managed under high sound- 
ing names and distinguished auspices ; 


and here comes a plain, practical busi- 
ness man, to point out how, at slight 
expense, or possibly no expense at all, a 
most valuable and substantial benefit 
can be conferred upon hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who 
sorely need just this form of help. 

The Alexandra Trust, named after 





PRINCESS ERNST GUNTHER OF SCHLESWIG-HOL- 
STEIN (PRINCESS DOROTHEA OF SAXE-COBURG ). 


From a photograph by Von Tirk, Vienna. 


the Princess of Wales and in part an 
expansion of the princess’ fund of last 
year for a jubilee dinner for the poor, 
is indeed not a charity but a business 
undertaking. It hopes to clear ex- 
penses and make a small profit, which 
will be reinvested in extending its 
operations; but the cost of starting it 
will be heavy, and to this Sir Thomas 
has subscribed half a million dollars, 
with a promise of another half million 
if needed. It is to serve meals at prices 
varying from two to eight cents; and 
the meaning of that prosaic statement 
is interpreted by those who know Lon- 
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COUNT VINCENZO GIOACCHINO PECCI, BORN MARCH 2, 1810, BECAME 


A PRIEST 1837, A BISHOP 1846, A CARDINAL 1853, AND WAS ELECTED POPE 
FEBRUARY 18, 1878. 


From his latest photograph by Cane, Rome. 


don as a promise of bettered conditions 
of life for a million people in the British 
capital alone. Later it is hoped to 
establish the same system in other 
cities. 

Sir Thomas Lipton began life as a 
penniless boy in Glasgow, entered the 
grocery trade, and made a large fortune 
by perfectly legitimate enterprise. His 
business interests now extend from tea 
plantations in Ceylon to packing 


houses in Chicago, and the building of 
a hundred thousand dollar yacht to race 


for the famous America’s cup is one of 
the amusements of his leisure. 





ANOTHER ROYAL MARRIAGE, 

Duke Ernst Gunther of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who was recently married to 
Princess Dorothea of Coburg, is a 
prince without a principality, a young 
man of no political importance, and of 
personal interest only as the scapegrace 
brother of the Empress of Germany. 
At Berlin, where he lives, he has long 
been a thorn in the side of his august 














brother in law; for the Kaiser rules his 
relatives with a rod of iron, and bit- 
terly resents any discredit cast upon 
his throne by those who stand near it. 
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The bride finally secured for him is a 
girl of sixteen. Her father is Prince 
Philip of Coburg, a cousin of the reign- 
ing duke of that little German princi- 
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RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY, AND LEADER OF THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From a photograph by Maclure, Macdonald & Co., Glasgow. 


Ernst Gunther has been the one black 
sheep of the imperial family, and his 
marriage, if it means the end of his wild 
oats, will be a relief. It is said that he 
would have been provided with a wife 
long ago had it not been for the diffi- 
culty of finding an available princess 
willing to accept him. 


pality ; her mother is Princess Louise, 
daughter of King Leopold of Belgium. 
It would be hard to congratulate the 
little princess upon such a marriage. 





RUSSIA’S WORDS OF PEACE. 
The echoes of the young Czar’s plea 
for universal peace are still ringing 





a 
NICHOLAS, CZAR OF RUSSIA, HEAD OF THE LARGEST ARMY IN THE WORLD, AND AUTHOR OF 
THE PROPOSAL FOR A CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER A GENERAL DISARMAMENT. 


From his latest photegraph by Downey, London. 
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through the courts of Europe, but that 
remarkable document does not seem 
to have reached the St. Petersbin g war 
office, which is reported to be engaged 
upon a project for organizing the 
Turcoman horsemen of Asiatic Russia 
into a great cavalry army. It is said 
that this new force might add no less 
than half a million men to the vast 
armed strength of the Muscovites, and 
it is significantly added that it would 
be found extremely useful for possible 
service in the far east. 

Actions speak louder than words, 
and the disbanding of a single army 
corps would mean more than a thou- 
sand peace proclamations. No country 
in the world—not even the United 
States—is more secure against foreign 
attack than Russia. Her huge army is 
not needed for defense; it is simply a 
standing menace of aggression. If the 
powers that control the great Cossack 
empire are sincerely desirous of reduc- 
ing the burdens of militarism, let them 
begin the work of disarmament. 


AGNES LECLERQ, PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 

In the quiet university town of Bonn, 
on the Rhine, where the Kaiser was 
once a student, there lives in modest 
and peaceful seclusion a woman who 
has figured in the history of two con- 
tinents. As Agnes Leclerq, the daugh- 
ter of a French planter in Cuba, she 
played a romantic and truly heroic part 
in our Civil War, working with untir- 
ing devotion for the Union soldiers. 
Governor Yates of Illinois gave her a 
captain’s commission and pay—which 
latter she turned over to the sick and 
wounded. In Washington she mar- 
ried Prince Felix Salm-Salm,a younger 
son of the reigning family of Anhalt— 
a royal house now without a kingdom. 
The prince had come to America as a 
soldier of fortune, and through his 
wife’s influence he rose to a brigadier 
generalship. When the war ended he 
enlisted under Maximilian in Mexico; 
but the honors of that unlucky cam- 
paign again fell to the princess. When 
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her husband and the ill starred em- 
peror were captured and sentenced to 
death, she moved heaven and earth to 
save them. Of all who clung to the lost 
cause of Maximilian, it was said that 
she “was the only one who had the 
heart of a man.” She pleaded, plotted, 
bribed, but for the fallen emperor she 
could do nothing. Her husband was 
released, and went back to Europe, 
where he fell fighting for united Ger- 
many on the bloody field of Gravelotte, 
in August, 1871. Throughout the war 
with France the princess served as a 
volunteer hospital nurse, and the Em- 
press Augusta decorated her in recog- 
nition of her work. 


In his recently published volume of 
reminiscences, Mr. G. W. E. Russell; a 
member of the British Parliament, re- 
cords a conversation in which the late 
Dr. Jowett, head of Balliol College, 
Oxford, was discussing with a friend 
the careers of two successful Balliol 
men. One of these alumni had just 
been made a judge, the other a bishop, 
and Dr. Jowett’s friend remarked: 

“T think a bishop is a greater man 
than a judge. A judge, at the most, 
can only say, ‘ You be hanged; but a 
bishop can say, ‘ You be damned.’ ” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “ but if the 
judge says, ‘ You be hanged,’ you are 
hanged.” 


A new musical prodigy has arisen in 
the person of Lorenzo Perosi, a young 
Piedmontese priest, who is organist of 
the famous cathedral of St. Mark at 
Venice. His masses and oratorios are 
being received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm al! over Italy, and are sure to 
be heard, before long, in other coun- 
tries. The critics assert that they mark 
an era in sacred music. 

The adulation that his countrymen 
lately showered upon Mascagni, who 
has done nothing to fulfil the promise 
of his opera “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” is 
now being given to Perosi. The musi- 
cal world loves to hail a new star. 








STORY OF LOVE AND WAR, \ TRAGEDY 
OF BATTLE—MR. PEMBERTON SAYS OF 





AND HISTORIC CIRCUMSTANCES.” 








LD Peére Bonot, sunning himself 
before the doors of a café on the 
Munster Platz, held the Courrier du Bas 
Rhin in his hand, and vouchsafed to 
Rosenbad, the brewer, and to Hummel, 
the vintner, such particulars of the 
forthcoming wedding as he found to be 
good. A glass of coffee stood at Pére 
Bonot’s elbow; his blue spectacles 
rested high upon a forehead where no 
wrinkles sat ; the smoke from his cigar- 
ette hung in little white clouds about 
his iron gray hair. He sat before the 
great cathedral of Strasburg; but the 
paper and its words carried him away 
to a little village of the mountains 
where, forty years ago, he had knelt at 
the altar with Henriette at his side, and 
an old priest had blessed him, and he 
had gone out to the sunny vineyards 
hand in hand with his girl wife, to their 
home in a forest of the Vosges. There 
were tears in old Bonot’s eyes when he 
took up the Courrier again. 

“ Nevertheless, mes amis,” said he, 
covering his retreat with a great show 
of folding the paper and setting his 
glasses—“ nevertheless, her mother 
was a Frenchwoman! Marry the devil 
to a good girl—et, vous savez, there is 
no more devil. I remember Marie 
Douay—it is twenty—twenty two years 
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BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE LATEST NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT”’’ IS A 


it THAT HE THINKS IT IS HIS BEST WORK, 
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OF PASSION AMID THE SOUND AND FURY 











ago. | saw her at Gorsdorf with Mme. 
Helene, a little brunette, toujours gate, 
toujours animéc, a bird to cage in Paris, 
a bird of the gardens and not of the 
mountains. When she married the 
Englishman, milord Hamilton, who 
had lived for two years in the Ztrcher 
Strasse here, was it for me to be sur- 
prised? Nom d'un gaillard, I was not 
surprised at all. The eagle to the moun- 
tains, the goldbreast to the cage. Cer- 
tainly, we were too sleepy for Marie 
Douay. She went to London with 
milord—et apres 

He slapped the paper as though all 
were settled, but Rosenbad, the fat Ger- 
man brewer, took his pipe from his 
mouth and chuckled with a deep gut- 
tural note. 

“The apres was Mile. Beatrix— 
hein?” said he. “ There was no other 
aprés, friend Bonot? That is for by and 
by—when the priest /a bas is forgot- 
ten.” 

Old Hummel, the vintner, shook his 
head. 

“These things bring the white 
hairs,” he exclaimed dolefully. “ When 
vou are sixty you should go no longer 
to weddings or to funerals. I have 
seven children, and the priests are al- 
ways in my house. Next week, the 
Abbé Colot baptizes my tenth grand- 
child. When I see a lad at the altar I 
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say to myself, ‘By and by he will 
drink his beer at the Stadt Paris, and 
will be in no hurry to go home again.’ 
I do not wish to look through the win- 
dow while another man dances. If I 
cannot dance myself, I will sit here and 
forget the days when I could. Ach, 
that it should be so many years ago!” 

He struck a mournful note, a discord 
upon that sunny morning of July when 
there was a sky of azure above the 
minster spire of Strasburg and some 
of the glory of summer hovered even in 
the well of her narrow streets. Old 
Pére Bonot, called back again in 
thought to the village of the moun- 
tains, closed his eyes and listened to the 
musical bells pealing now in many a 
tower and steeple. Here and there 
groups of well dressed citizens crossed 
the open space before the western door 
of the vast church, and passed from the 
sunshine to the soft lights—green, red, 
gold, or purple—which fell upon the 
pavements of the dim, mysterious 
aisles. Ever and anon a carriage clat- 
tered over the flags, and men in gaudy 
uniforms, the white and silver of the 
cuirassiers, the green of the empress’ 
dragoons, the blue of the lancers, added 
their gilt of color to the swelling 
throngs. It was a soldier’s wedding, 
Strasburg said, and you must search 
many a city of Europe before you 
would find as pretty a bride as the 
stately English girl who went to the 
altar that morning, or a better lancer 
than Edmond Lefort, who was to take 
3eatrix Hamilton to the mountains 
presently. 

The bells rang in the steeples; the 
people gathered on the Schloss Platz 
and the Dom Platz and at the great 
western doors of the cathedral. Many 
were peasants, clattering in their sabots, 
peasants come down from the vine- 
yards to witness the marriage of the 
grandchild of one whom they and their 
fathers before them had held in honor— 
that servant of charity and of love, 
Héléne, Countess of Gorsdorf. Flowers 
they carried to scatter upon the path 
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which the mistress of their affections 
must tread; and those that had no 
flowers gave laughter and merry 
tongues, and it may even be a prayer, 
for the English girl who was Stras- 
burg’s bride that day. And side by side 
with them were the louts of the hills, 
the vignerons, the moissoneurs, men of 
field and farm and orchard, red cheeked 
all, with spotless blouses, and many a 
bon mot, and many a whisper of other 
marriages that might be when the har- 
vesting was done. Such a crowd had 
not gathered at the church doors for 
twenty years, the people said. But 
then, it was Mme. Héléne’s grandchild. 

Old Pére Bonot watched the people, 
and the smile came back to his con- 
tented face. 

“It is forty years ago,” he said, 
“forty to a day, ma fot! The seventh 
of July 53 

“Va-t-en!” interrupted Hummel, 
the melancholy vintner. “ Many things 
will happen to us before the seventh of 
July, mon vieux. The day is Tuesday, 
and Sunday was the third. It would be 
the fifth, if I can add three and two.” 

Old Bonot assented grudgingly. 

“T married Henriette at Reichs- 
hoffen on the seventh day of July in the 
year 1830. Today is the fifth, then, and 
the year is 1870. It was on the twenty 
fifth day of the month that Charles X 
signed the five ordinances which cost 
him his throne. On the next day, /e rot 
Guillaume came to the throne of Eng- 
land. Ah, mes enfants, the things that 
forty years can teach us, the joys we 
can forget, the griefs we can suffer! 
And there is always death—ioujours, 
toujours m 

He was thinking of little Henriette 
and the place where she slept in the 
green valley of Reichshoffen; but 
Rosenbad, the merry brewer, was all 
eyes for the wedding and the great 
throngs then crossing the Minster 
Platz. 

“ Himmel, but you are gay this morn- 
ing, old Bonot!” said he. “I shall go 
and tell them that there is a skeleton 
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for their feast—the man in black who 
says that the bell can toll sometimes. 
Is not he a proper fellow to make their 
wine sour? And he has children of his 
own!” 

The vintner took up his long glass of 
Munich beer and chimed in with his 
old complaint. 

“T will be as gay as ten grandchil- 
dren will let me—for the sake of the lit- 
tle English girl. Afterwards I must 
go home. Pere Bonot shall call for 
some more beer and remember that we 
are Germans e 

He spoke jestingly, but the old 
Frenchman was up in arms in a mo- 
ment. 

“To the devil with your Germans!” 
he cried fiercely. “ I serve my emperor 
and no other. As for your beer, it is 
the drink of louts. I give it to my pigs. 
When the King of Prussia is crowned 
in,the Minster—I will drink your beer 
on that day.” 

He hammered upon the table with a 
blow which shook the glasses and 
brought a waiter hurrying to the 
place. But while his anger was still 
young, a great sound of cheering broke 
upon their ears, and all in the café 
stood up to see a great family coach, 
drawn by a pair of staid gray horses, 
roll in stately dignity across the Platz. 
Within the coach there sat an old lady 
with hair as white as silver and hol- 
lowed cheeks and kindly blue eyes, and 
such a nobility of manner and unas- 
sumed graciousness that all the gen- 
tlest gifts of motherhood seemed united 
in her. 

“ Atiendez—attendes—there is the 
countess herself with Mile. Beatrix by 
her side. Sac a papier—he is lucky, the 
lancer! I would even forget that I have 
seven s 

“ Donnerwetter, she has no eyes for 
winter, friend Hummel! They say that 
the English are an ugly nation, but ma 
foi, there is one to give them the lie. 
And the lancer—there will be no king 
of Prussia in Strasburg while we have 
such men. Aon Dieu, what shoulders!” 
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A ‘tremendous cheer greeted the 
three occupants of the old world coach. 
Héléne, Countess of Gorsdorf, leaned 
back upon the cushions of yellow satin 
and there were tears of gladness in her 
eyes. Mlle. Beatrix, as the people 
called the English girl—though wrong- 
ly, for the civil ceremony had preceded 
the religious, and she was already the 
wife of Edmond Lefort in name— 
looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but timidly at the eyes of the young 
officer of lancers who sat before her, 
and whose dark blue uniform and scar- 
let breeches were a very feast of color 
in the gloom of the cathedral square. 
All that the peasants said of her was 
admitted readily by maturer critics. A 
brunette, she had nevertheless the blue 
eyes of the Saxon. Possessed of no 
particular features that made for 
any style of beauty, yet there was a 
winning sweetness of face and of ex- 
pression which communicated itseii in- 
stantly and was not to be resisted. And 
she was Mme. Héléne’s grandchild! 
Strasburg asked no more, even from 
the wife of one of the best of her sol- 
diers. 

The carriage rolled by, the sun shone 
generously upon the glittering habili- 
ments of the lancer and upon the child- 
ish face of his English wife. Mme. 
Héléne’s white hairs were as threads 
of silver in the morning light ; the tears 
upon her cheeks sparkled as drops of 
golden dew. They were going to leave 
her alone at last, those children of hers : 
alone in the great house, the home sh- 
had loved; in the city of her girlhood 
and the beloved sanctuary of maternity. 
She said that God had willed it so; and 
there was a prayér in her heart that the 
vears of her loneliness might be few. 

Old Pére Bonot, standing at the very 
edge of the causeway, raised his hat as 
the carriage passed ; and when he cried 
“God bless them!” it may be that he 
unconsciously echoed Mme. Héléne’s 
prayer, and that he thought of a dis- 
tant valley in the mountains, of one 
who slept there, and of the precious 

















vears, so quick to pass, when the first 
and-last words of his happy days had 
been spoken by the child wife who had 
loved him, and whom he had loved with 
all the heart and soul of an honest man. 

“ Henriette—Henriette—I remem- 
ber always.” 

So does death ride upon the coach of 
life—and so, in that sunny city of Stras- 
burg, where the bells rang a merry 
note, and the people feasted, and the 
old cathedral trembled to the swelling 
notes of its mighty organ, were there 
those who thought of the aftermath of 
years and of the hands forever still. 
And this thought they remembered at 
a later day, so soon to come, when the 
thunder of the guns made music for 
their ears, and the priests who had 
lifted their hands to bless tke living, 
went out silently to the homes of the 
dying and the dead. 


II. 


‘THERE had been a vast throng at the 
cathedral, but when the service was 
done, and the organist had played 
Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” as 
a tribute to the English bride, and the 
congregation had streamed again 
through the great western doors, only 
the very privileged, and those who 
claimed some kinship with Mme. 
Héléne, were invited to her great house 
on the Kleber Platz. 

“Tt is a family wedding,” the old 
lady had said. “ I have known Edmond 
so long that he is as my own son. 
Beatrix is more than a daughter to me. 
1 do not want the whole world to see 
my tears. We will be alone—my chil- 
dren and I—when that good by is said.” 

Such was her resolution; but the 
heart prevailing over the will, many 
persuaded her and claimed kinship with 
the house of Gorsdorf; and there were 
others, portly canons from the Minster, 
sleek presbyters from the Lutheran 
churches, officers of the garrison, the 
mayor of the city—even the governor, 
the great General Uhrich himself, with 
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his splendid cocked. hat and his dainty 
imperial and his glory in the city of 
Strasburg and her wondrous past. All 
these came to felicitate the young peo- 
ple; all remembered that it -was a sol- 
dier’s wedding. 

To Beatrix the day had been as a day 
of dreams. Now that it was nearly 
done, and she stood at Grandmére 
Héleéne’s side in the great room of the 
old house, she had but few memories 
of all its momentous happenings. She 
knew not why, but yesterday seemed 
as a day of remote years. - She could 
recollect waking that morning and 
hearing the voice of grandmére, who 
kissed her many times and seemed al- 
ready to be saying good by. She re- 
membered her clumsiness when she 
had put on her splendid dress, and the 
coiffeur had come to weave the sprays 
of blossom into her rebellious hair. 
How her hands had trembled when she 
had clasped the diamond bracelet 
which was Edmond’s gift to her! And 
afterwards—what a whirl of sights and 
sounds and of familiar faces! “Felicita- 
tions!” All the city, surely, had come 
to the Kleber Platz with that word on 
its lips. 

Men and women, friends and stran- 
gers, they had striven one with another 
to be the first in kindnesses to Stras- 
burg’s guest, the daughter of Mme. 
Héléne’s daughter, the wife of one of 
the best of their soldiers. She asked 
herself if this was not, in one moment, 
the compensation for a girlhood which 
had earned many compensations ; for a 
destiny which had bequeathed to her 
but a fitful memory of her father’s face, 
and had left her motherless when first 
she had learned to read the book of life 
through her mother’s eyes. What a 
pride of happiness that the bells should 
ring and the city should feast for her 
sake! She was no longer alone in the 
world, then. Ever the words “ wife, 
you are his wife,’ echoed in her ears 
above the sound of voices and the 
noises of the street without. 

Some change, indefinite, exquisite, 
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seemed wrought within her mind. She 
heard no other voice but this—the voice 
of her heart telling her that the years 
of girlhood were forever passed. She 
saw the future as through a mist of 
glad tears. The figures about her were 
shadowy figures, moving, as it were, in 
some room of her dreams. Friends held 
her hand and spoke to her of the great 
ceremony in the cathedral. She an- 
swered them; yet knew not what she 
said. They called her “ Mme. Lefort.” 
How odd it seemed. She was Beatrix 
Hamilton no more. The hour had 
placed a great gulf between her and 
the old time. She did not mourn her 
girlhood nor regret it. 

Notwithstanding Mme. Heéléne’s 
scruples, it was a brilliant gathering. 
All Strasburg bore witness to that. The 
city made the success of it an affair 
of its own, and sent a guard of honor 
to the Kleber Platz and a band of the 
lancer regiments to play all the after- 
noon before the great house. Abbés, 
canons, generals, and colonels raised 
their glasses and nodded their heads 
to the rhythm of the music. Sleeker 
Lutherans found dark corners wherein 
they could anticipate hunger without 
observation. Social leaders scanned 
the bride’s dress through critical 
glasses and admitted that it was “ trés 
bien.” 

“Her father was an English artist, 
hein? She has ideas and they will help 
her by and by. Ifshe were not so tall— 
mais, vous saves, on n'a pas le ton d’une 
taille comme ca. Sans doute, un peu 
gauche—un ceriain je ne sais quoi 

The old lady who spoke, a wizened 
dame, who had buried two husbands, 
raised her pincenez and appealed for as- 
sent to a fat abbé who held a glass of 
sparkling wine in his hand. But the 
abbé answered her with a perpetual 
smile and a voice which repeated again 
and again: 

“Comme clle est jolie—comme elle est 
jolie!” 

Other men took up her cause and 
pleaded it with courage. Women as- 





sented grudgingly, and gathered to- 
gether in shaded alcoves to remind 
each other of the mystery which had 
attended the life of her father, Sir 
Richard Hamilton. He had been a 
monster, tradition said; yet few knew 
more or could add to the scant par- 
ticulars which served for gossip in the 
salons of Strasburg. They loved the 
suggestion of a scandal, as all the world 
loves it, these jeweled crones, and they 
feasted upon it and found it to be good, 
and sought therein a recompense for a 
beauty they could but half deny and 
for a charm to which they would not 
submit. 

Beatrix, standing by her husband's 
side, heard none of these words. When 
she could forget the past and the future 
and remember where she was and what 
the day meant to her, it was a pleasure 
to see how many of her friends had 
come to the old house on the Kleber 
Platz. Colot, the aged abbé, who loved 
her as a father; the merry General de 
Failly, who had sworn to make a little 
Frenchwoman of her; pretty, gossiping 
little Thérése Levancourt, who had 
scheined so incessantly to bring Ed- 
mond to Strasburg; Georgine, the 
friend of her girlhood, who thought so 
often of the young Englishman, Bran- 
don North. Where was Brandon now, 
she asked? She saw him alone near the 
long windows of the balcony. Why 
was he not at Georgine’s side? He had 
been a year in Strasburg, and yet had 
found no eyes to see how pretty 
Georgine was. That must be herebusi- 
ness by and by, when she had a house 
of her own, Beatrix thought. She real- 
ized her friendship for one of her own 
countrymen in that hour. Great as was 
the kindness which these people of 
Strasburg offered to her, nevertheless 
she was a stranger among them. The 
fifteen years she had spent in England 
had made her an Englishwoman be- 
yond hope of change. She loved 
French things, yet did not love her own 
country the less because of them. 

She beckoned Brandon to her side, 




















and he came with reluctant steps. His 
strange and truly English dislike of any 
self assertion had followed him to Mme. 
Héléne’s house. Silently, in a corner 
by the window, he had listened to the 
parrot-like chatter of the women and 
the silly persiflage which passed among 
the men for the wit of Paris. When 
Beatrix beckoned him, he set down his 
cup and crossed the great room slowly. 
Ife was one of the few there who wore 
a plain black coat and had no wealth 
of star and ribbon to apologize for a 
tongue but ill equipped. He came and 
stood by her, with his fair hair tumbled 
upon his forehead, and his hands ill at 
ease, and a strange, almost sardonic 
smile about his lips. 

“Well,” she said, and her splendid 
dress rustled as she spoke, “ are you the 
only one——” 

He held her hand a moment in his. 
An odor of flowers and rare scents 
hovered about the place. He did not 
look into her eyes, but knew that hers 
were upon him. 

“The only one in a black coat—yes, 
that’s my qualification, Mme. Lefort.” 

“Mme. Lefort!” How odd it 
seemed. Yesterday he would have 
called her Mile. Beatrix as the others 
did. He was one of her fewe friends. 
She would not have been cross if he 
had said “ Beatrix,” as sometimes he 
had done when they went picnicking to 
the woods above Gorsdorf. 

“You do not congratulate me,” she 
said, withdrawing her hand quickly. 
“T believe you were not even at the 
church.” 

He turned and plucked a blossom 
of white rose from a vase. The petals 
were crumpled in his hand and scat- 
tered upon the carpet while he an- 
swered her. 

“ Of course I congratulate you,” he 
said slowly, “if the congratulations of 
a man in a frock coat are worth any- 
thing. There are so many important 
persons in colors here that you must 
excuse me if I have my doubts.” And 
then he asked suddenly, “ What made 
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you think that I was not at the 
church?” 

She nodded her head to a fierce 
‘Turco on the other side of the room, 
and then said, as if it were a thing of no 
importance: 

‘“T did not see you there.” 

He continued to crumple the rose 
leaves. 

“IT was hidden by the splendor of 
Thérése Roquin and of Colonel Poit- 
tevin. She spent her time in saying her 
prayers and in begging him to stand 
upon a chair and tell her the names of 
the generals in the choir. I have 
learned half the scandals of Strasburg 
this morning, and I shall learn the 
other half tonight when she dances 
with me. You know that she is giving 
a ball?” 

“She was just telling me so. She 
calls it in my honor. As I shall not 
be there, that is very good of her. And 
[ am to dance in spirit—as if one could 
do that! But, of course, she is awfully 
kind.” 

“To herseli—undoubtedly. She will 
dance into heaven some day, and set 
the angels by the ears. How glorious 
to die to Strauss’ music with a dim 
suggestion of stairs and a conservatory 
—and, of course, a partner waiting. 
But these things do not interest you, 
now. You will be at the Niederwald 
while I am dressing?” 

She shook hands with old General 
Uhrich, who was going back to the 
citadel, before she answered him. 

“ Oh, yes, we are going to Gorsdori, 
of course, but not to the castle. You 
remember our picnic there when we 
had dinner in a vault? Some day Ed- 
mond will rebuild the house. We shall 
stay at the farm tonight, and tomorrow 
we may go on to Metz. I think that I 
should like that. There is always sqme- 
thing eery about a place which you 
can’t get into, and can’t get out ofp ——” 

“ A description applying to a prison, 
I imagine.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“When one is in France one must 
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think as France does.. | am proud of 
Metz already ; and, of course, a soldier’s 
wife should interest herself in the things 
that interest him.” 

“ Especially when the marching or- 
ders carry him to the Rue de la Paix.” 

She laughed brightly. 

“ We are going to Paris in January,” 
she said. “It will be Mecca to me. 
Imagine it, five years in France .and 
only one week to try on hats at Ainé’s! 
{ tell Edmond that I am not civilized. 
He owes it to himself to start an estab- 
lishment on the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main and a box at the Opéra—either 
that or a finishing school somewhere 
near the Bois. We could spend our 
holidays together—when he comes 
home from the wars.” 

A shadow crossed the man’s face. He 
looked down upon her for a moment 
and saw an exquisite vision of lace and 
flowers and satin, and dark eyes full of 
laughter, and cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement, and a little hand upon which 
a circle of diamonds glittered, and an- 
other ring of plain gold. Never in his 
life before had he understood why men 
could die for women, but he thought 
that he understood it in that instant. 

“You have taken wars into con- 
sideration, then?” he asked. 

She turned to him with a strange 
look of fear and wonder in her eyes. 

“The wars—what wars?” 

He passed it off with a jest. 

“ The social wars—of course; there 
could be no others!” 

She had ceased to laugh, and was 
looking round the room for her hus- 
band. 

“ As if there could be!” she said de- 
terminedly. ‘“ Ask General de Failly. 
He says that we have only to whisper 
and all Europe will obey. How could 
there, be any wars?” 

It was perverse of such an old friend 
as Brandon—and so like him—to speak 
of such a thing at such a time. The 
argument, nevertheless, fascinated her 
strangely, and she would have con- 
tinued it had not her husband come up 


while the words were still upon her 
lips. Edmond had come to tell her that 
the train for Worth left at half past 
four.” 

“Ah, mon vicux,” he said gaily to 
Brandon, “I thought that you had de- 
serted us today. Were you in the 
church, then ?”’ 

“T have just told madame so.” 

“And you heard her answer the 
bishop. Ma foi, Beatrix, they all heard 
it. And the general has sent an escort 
of lancers. They are on the Platz now, 
waiting. We must not keep them, nor 
old Gillaumette.” 

He spoke quickly and with unsup- 
pressed excitement, and in his look there 
was that deep and unquestioning affec- 
tion which marriage may wring for a 
day even fromthe worstof men. Dressed 
still in his brilliant blue uniform, with a 
shining czapska in his hand and his 
sword trailing upon the polished floorcf 
wood, Beatrix thought that in all 
France there was no man worthy to 
stand by his side. Even the touch of 
his hand could make her tremble. She 
looked into his eyes, and thought she 
read therein the whole story of his love 
for her. And she was his wife—his 
wife! 

“T am ready, dearest,” she said. “I 
will go and change now—and you?” 

“T shall want five minutes,” he said 
gaily. “ After that, the triumphal pro- 
cession sets out.” 

She left the room, unobserved. The 
men turned to the buffet where the wine 
was served. 

“ Shall we see you here this winter? ” 
Lefort asked, while a servant filled him 
a glass of champagne. 

3randon answered evasively. 

“T have no plans. I let the weather 
make them for me. If it is cold at 
Frankfort, you may hear of me in Nice. 

3ut you—you go to Paris, of course? ” 

Lefort nodded his head. 

“There will be the maneuvers first, 
and after that the other maneuvers, at 
the bonnet shops. I am hoping that 
we shall be at Chalons next year. There 














are too many Germans in Strasburg, 
you see—and then, change is always 
good fora bride. Beatrix is a stranger, 
and too much Vosges—but you do not 
drink. I am as thirsty as a trooper out of 
Baden. And tomorrow I shall wear a 
gray coat. Sac a papier, that will make 
me look like a German band.”’ 

He laughed as a boy at the idea, and 
pledged the other in a second glass of 
wine, 

“A ta santé, mon ani.” 

Brandon, outwardly the same unim- 
pressionable, stolid fellow that they had 
always known him, just touched the 
rim of the upraised glass with his own; 
but he did not say “d ta santé” in his 
turn. His thoughts had already left 
the Kleber Platz. He was thinking of 
that old thatched farm house in the 
Vosges mountains to which the man 
at his side was about to take Beatrix 
Hamilton. What freak of destiny 
brought such a day? He did not realize 
it even then. Beatrix married! The 
words echoed in his ears as a peal of 
ribald laughter. He turned from the 
buffet and went to stand upon the bal- 
cony and to look down at the escort of 
lancers gathered in the square below. 
The brilliant blue of their uniforms, the 
scarlet plumes of the czapskas, the pen- 
nants of the lances, the music of 
bands, the glitter, the color, the whirl 
of it all, were truly French. Yet this 
bizarre display was for her sake—for 
the sake of little Beatrix—for the sake 
of her who yesterday was free. How 
distant the day seemed! It had become 
of the past, irrevocable, now. He would 
never live yesterday again. The page 
was written at: the book was closed. 

He did not enter the great salon 
again, or add himself to the number of 
those who surrounded the bride at the 
moment of farewell. When Grandmeére 
Héléne took Beatrix in her arms, he 
heard the words she spoke and they 
seemed an echo of his own thoughts. 

“Je te perds, ma chérie—je ie perds,” 
the old: lady cried again and again, 
while the tears of love fell fast; but to 
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Lefort she said: “ I am giving you my- 
selfi—my child. God bless you, Ed- 
mond!” 

Brandon heard the words, yet did 
not move from his place upon the bal- 
cony. Others came out to stand with 
him, and saw that the strange, half 
cynical smile was still about his lips. 
In the great square the people began 
to cheer, the trumpets to blare again. 
He beheld an old family coach drawn 
up before the house. He watched the 
excited guests who remembered vague 
traditions of English weddings and 
scattered rice and flowers upon the 
English bride. For a long instant he 
saw Beatrix herself looking straight up 
at him. Then the carriage rolled away 
to the station; the lancers put their 
horses to a brisk trot. He heard no 
sound but that of weeping. Grandmére 
Heéléne was alone in the deserted salon. 

But Beatrix, with her husband's 
hand held fast by hers, was asking her- 
self why Brandon North had been the 
only one who had not said good by to 
her. 


III. 


BRANDON dined in his little room 
above the office in the Lange Strasse, 
and when dusk fell he set out to walk to 
the Contades and to his favorite café 
there. The ball which Thérése Levan- 
court was to give had no longer an in- 
terest for him. He sought to be alone, 
and to forget the day and the meaning 
of the day. 

It was almost dusk when he reached 
the park, and he remembered, in spite 
of himself, that Beatrix would be al- 
ready in the old farm house on the 
hills above the Sauer. He had not 
wished to think of it, and had gone to 
the gardens that friends might help 
him to forget; but when a waiter had 
served him with coffee, and he had read 
the papers from Paris, it seemed to him 
that a greater sense of solitude pos- 
séssed him than he had ever known 
since he left Cambridge and came, at 
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his father’s wish, to help his father’s 


business in Strasburg. One day had 
changed his view of life. While she 
was in the city, he could forget the rea- 
sons that kept him to a merchant’s desk 
and had expatriated him. He could 
forget the years of public school life in 
the England he had left. He could 
forget his own ambitions buried in 
those vast and dusty cellars of Frank- 
fort wherefrom his father, William 
North, sent the Rhine wine to the 
courts of Europe. But Beatrix was in 
Strasburg no more. He would not 
have believed yesterday that there was 
such a lonely place in all the world. 

There were many soldiers in the 
café, lancers and artillerymen, turcos 
and zouaves. A band played, with rare 
intervals of silence, and its flippant 
music was an irritant to his ear. He 
heard pretty women chattering non- 
sense to officers of cavalry whose wit 
reached no higher point than assent in- 
coherent. He beheld slipshod and roll- 
ing troopers and remembered the hus- 
sars in Germany, the strong hand 
which built there a house of steel for a 
nation’s safety. In such a moment as 
this he would almost forgive his father 
because he had wished to make a Ger- 
man of him. It was no glorious em- 
ployment to sell so many bottles of 
wine per annum; no glorious employ- 
ment, it is true, for a man who had 
written decent Greek prose and had 
spoken of immortal things at the 
Union. He would have preferred a 
commission in a cavalry regiment at 
home; or, better still, that liberty which 
ties a man neither to city nor to coun- 
try, but sends him to see and hear on 
the wide road of the world. But his 
father had other views. “The stool 
that I sat on should not be too high for 
my son,” he said; and Brandon took it 
—and found his consolation in a reali- 
zation of the meaning of the soldier’s 
creed and of its relation to a nation’s 
empire, nay, to its very life. 

He was a friend of Germany as much 
of necessity as of admiration. The 


French, as a people, fascinated him, 
yet won no allegiance from him. His 
own gifts of strength of will and pur- 
pose, of method, of physical capability, 
were just such gifts as he found want- 
ing in all the Frenchmen he knew. The 
power to achieve by thought and years, 
that power which was the very heart 
of Germany, engrossed him always. 
He saw these men of Strasburg, and he 
knew that if ever the day should come 
when the hosts of Germany crossed 
the Rhine, not only a city, but an em- 
pire, would fall. There were moments 
when the sordid nature of his own busi- 
ness made him reflect that war would. 
not only change the current of his life 
in a day, but would open up for him 
those scenes of humanity militant 
which had been the study of his im- 
agination in many a lonely hour. But 
war now—now that Beatrix had gone 
to the Gorsdorf! He laughed at him- 
self for thinking of it, and turned again 
to watch the unshapely troopers who 
slouched before the door of the café, 
and stood for all the glory of the glori- 
ous army of France. What would war 
mean to such men as these? Scorn of 
their deficiencies became almost anger 
at times. He had the impulse to get up 
and drill them—to straighten them with 
the flat of a sword he must borrow. 

There was no one in the café that 
he knew, but when he had been there a 
little while old Pére Bonot, the cigar 
merchant, and with him Rosenbad, the 
brewer, came up to his table, and in- 
sisted, as was their wont, on speak- 
ing of the one event Strasburg recog- 
nized that day. He listened to them in 
spite of himself. A subtle fascination 
compelled him to join in the talk. 

“T was at the Bahnhof—I saw her 
go,” said the brewer triumphantly. 
“ She sat upon the right side; he pulled 
down the blind. Donnerwetter, if it had 
been me! I would have liked to pull 
down that blind myself—et, vous savez, 
I have fifty years!” 

Old Bonot stirred a glass of coffee 
vigorously. 

















“For myself,” he said, “the little 
church in the mountains, the village 
priest, and the village cart. ‘These 
things are not for every eye to see. The 
English are different. This was the 
marriage Anglais. The Englander 
carries his boots on the top of his car- 
riage—lI have seen them there in Lon- 
don. You know London, monsieur 
—ah, what a city—what people—and 
funerals everywhere. I counted them 
—one, two, twenty, every day. And 
every one so sad—because of the fu- 
nerals. When Iam in London I stop at 
your—what you say?—Zoho Square. 
It is the center of your society. Ma 
foi—what a world! And no one laughs. 
I have never seen any one laugh in 
London. Itis too big. You are afraid 
to laugh. You must come to France 
for that—to France and the vineyards. 
We shall marry you here and you will 
not carry your boots on the top of your 
carriage, hein!” 

The old man gabbled on merrily and 
took the cigar Brandon offered him. 

“You English know a cigar,” he 
said, “ but your wines—ah, it is to the 
Moselle you must come for wines. This 
very morning I[ had a hundred of your 
English cigars sent to Captain Lefort. 
He will smoke them on the moun- 
tains when madame is old enough to 
differ from him. There is nothing like 
a good cigar on the day when you dis- 
cover that madame has opinions. Our 
friend the captain will learn his lesson 
quickly. You know madame, sans 
doute. I have seen her every day since 
she came to Strasburg five years ago. 
And she has opinions. I read them in 
her eyes. She is not what you English 
call ‘the maid of all work.’ There is 
courage, nerve, the animation: She 
will know how to say ‘I will not!’ Ah, 
monsieur, that is a noisy house where 
madame knows how to say ‘I will 
not.’ ” 

Brandon surveyed him with curios- 
ity and amusement. Rosenbad, the 
brewer, who was no philosopher, re- 
sented his philosophy. 
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“You are gay again, old Bonot,” 
said he. “I said that you would be a 
fine skeleton for their feast. You must 
catch the last train to Worth and tell 
the captain that he has married a wife 
who can say ‘I will not.’ Himmel, she 
might say what she pleased if I were 
her husband.” 

“You, mon ancien, you are too fat. 
And in a lancer tunic, too! Ma foi, 
what a spectacle! ” 

The brewer avoided the subject 
deftly. 

“They have spoiled our lancers,” 
said he; “ the new tunic is as ugly as the 
color of it. There was something to 
make a man when they wore the 
Kurtka. The new coat is the coat of 
the Prussian—do you not think so, 
monsieur ?” 

He turned appealingly to a young 
sous lieutenant of lancers who had 
come up to the table and called for 
absinthe. But the lad scarcely heard 
his question. 

“To the news from Paris! ”’ he cried, 
raising his glass excitedly. 

“There is news from Paris, then?” 

“The best. They are going to make 
a new King of Spain, and Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen is the man 
they have chosen.” 

He spoke with a boyish excitement, 
an excitement of pleasure and of great 
good tidings. For a moment the sig- 
nificance of his words was lost both 
upon old Bonot and upon Rosenbad, 
the brewer. The latter continued to 
sip his beer, the former to smoke his 
English cigar. 

“ Well,” exclaimed old Bonot at last, 
“and if he is the man, monsieur m 

The sous lieutenant regarded him al- 
most with contempt. 

“ Mon Dieu,” he exclaimed, “ you do 
not understand 4 

“T understand nothing.” 

The lad shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Then I cannot teach you,” said he. 








He drank his absinthe at a draft and- 


left the café. Brandon made some good 
excuse and followed upon his heels. 
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“Forgive me,” he said, as they 
stood together for a moment at the gate 
of the gardens, “but you are sure of 
what you say?” 

“Sure of it? Absolutely. It is news 
from the Chambers—and it means but 
one thing, monsieur. We shall be in 
Berlin in a fortnight.” 

“ But they may withdraw.” 

“Tam going to church tomorrow to 
pray that they will not.” 

He pulled his cloak about his shoul- 
ders and went swaggering away. 
jrando —eturned quickly to his house 
in the Lange Strasse. It was as if a 
word had put fire into his veins. 


IV. 


BEATRIX was in the arbor of the 
chalet, filling a bowl with the pink roses 
which were the pride of her garden, 
when Edmond came up the road from 
the village of Elsasshausen and held up 
his letters triumphantly. 

Ten days had passed since the bells 
of Strasburg rang for Mme. Héléne’s 
grandchild. To Beatrix, they had been 
as an unbroken hour of sunshine and 
of happiness. The hills and the val- 
leys, the vineyards and farms of that 
pastoral scene, were in keeping with the 
new sense of rest and of finality which 
had come upon her life. She wished 
for no friendship there save the friend- 
ship which had been given her. The 
strange past, with its memories of strife 
and solitude and change unending, had 
been obliterated and forgotten. She 
had no longer the desire to return to 
England or to remember that she was 
an Englishwoman. A languorous in- 
dolence, bred of the mountains, pos- 
sessed her as an ecstasy. She would 
have been content to hear that the 
chalet in the woods above the town of 
Worth was to be her home until the 
end. 

The love that she gave was no longer 
to be weighed or thought upon. It was 
of herself, of the very soul of her being, 
the fount of her life and of her desire 


of life. She did not number. the days 
that passed ; she would think of-no fu- 
ture. The present was all satisfying, 
all sufficient. She asked of her love no 
other gift than this—that the present 
should endure until the end. 

She was in the garden of the chalet, 
filling her bowl with roses, when Ed- 
mond returned with the letters which 
he had desired unceasingly. She could 
understand that state of mind which 
hungered so greedily for all the dry 
bones of a soldier’s gossip. To know 
that Grandmére Héléne was well, to 
hear of her horse and her dogs, and of 
old Suzanne, who had _ been her 
mother’s servant—that was news 
enough. But to be told that the sun 
was shining, or that Thérése Levan- 
court had gone to Dieppe, or that Lieu- 
tenant Jourda de Vaux had been seen 
on a new charger—what were such 
things to those who had the forests of 
the Vosges for their sky lines, and in the 
valleys below them the trailing vines 
and the white houses of the villages, 
and the murmur of brooks, and the 
sleepy river warming itself in the glo- 
rious sunshine of the ripened summer ? 
She wished to forget Strasburg. The 
chalet of the Niederwald, the chalet of 
the pines, the chalet above the old 
world town of Worth—she would re- 
member it always as the guest house of 
her dreams, the rose girt cradle of her 
love. 

Its very drawbacks were a delight to 
her. She cared not that it was a little 
house of wood with low gables for the 
roses to climb and thatch for its 
roof, and rooms so small that they were 
as the rooms of some great doll’s house 
which a grown child might play with. 
What mattered it, when the glades of 
the hills were all about her, and the 
sun shone ever upon the gardens, and 
in the rooms, because they were so 
small, she must sit very close to Ed- 
mond, and his arm must be about her— 
and sometimes. both of them—and his 
lips upon hers, and all his promises for 
her nestling ear? She said that there 














was no house so pretty in all France; 
she would not think of the day when 
she must leave it. 

If all this pretty enthusiasm of hers 
was very real to her, she could not 
complain when her husband did not 
attain similar altitudes ‘of devotion -to 
the chalet. The glitter and the move- 
ment of the cavalry life had become 
so much the mainspring of his thoughts 
and actions, that he did not always con- 
ceal his desire to fix a day when the 
hamlet of the Niederwald should be- 
come a memory of their holiday, and 
his old comrades of the Sixth should 
congratulate him upon his return to 
them. Ready as he was to witness her 
childish delight in the solitude of the 
hills, yet he went every day to meet the 
facteur de la poste, who came from 
Worth with the letters; and he read 
these letters aloud to her and dwelt 
again and again upon every trivial word 
of gossip that had amused his brother 
officers. 

When she ran to meet him at the 
garden gate on that morning of the 
fifteenth of July, she was glad, for his 
sake, to perceive that his letter hunger 
had been satisfied unduly. He carried 
a great white bundle in his hand, and he 
held it up triumphantly as a proud and 
well earned possession. She remem- 
bered that day long afterwards—the 
sunshine on the woods, the white vil- 
lages dotting the valley, the figure of 
her husband with his Tyrol hat and his 
knickerbocker suit. He had bought 
the Norfolk jacket in London as a com- 
pliment to her, and he called it a 
“ Prince de Galles.” But it suited his 
slim figure to perfection ; and there was 
laughter in his eyes and the bronze of 
the sun upon his cheeks when he put 
his arm about her and kissed her many 
times as a prelude to his news. 

“ Again, ma chéric—again for your 
letter—two for my letters. Alttendez, 
the colonel writes himself, and Laroche 
and Giraud—and Bocheron; you know 
3ocheron; he is a sous lieutenant—and 
Bouillie, he is our capitaine trésorier— 
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and Gaudet, he is our poste étendard. 
Sac a papier, I shall have something to 
read for a week.” 

He gabbled on, full of the excitement 
of the news anticipated, and of the good 


will toward him to which the letters 


bore witness. She would find no cause 
of complaint in that; but was full of 
proposals for their day and its delights. 

“You can read them as we go,” she 
said, holding his hand still, and leading 
him towards the low door of the house. 
“ T have told Pepinois to have the pony 
ready at ten o’clock. We shall be at 
the Niederbronn by twelve, and you 
will be hungry. But we can breakfast 
in the wood, and that will be jolly. If 
one could always breakfast in a wood— 
upon paté de foies gras and strawberries. 
To be Phyllis always—with the last 
three volumes from Mudie’s and a-hus- 
band to cut the leaves! There’s the 
ideal life for you.” 

He nodded his head and pressed her 
arm affectionately. The letter which 
he was reading had carried him back 
already in thought to Strasburg and his 
comrades. 

“ Listen,” he said. “ Old Tripard is 
furious about the new tunics. He is 
petitioning for the Kurtka again, and 
the old colors. They will match your 
eyes, Beatrix. We are to have the 
jonquil collars and the white cloaks 
with capes and sleeves. They are all 
right, but the people at Paris must give 
us back the Kurtka. I do not want to 
look like a Prussian, mot. And the old 
coat was more comfortable. These 
tunics are for policemen. The regi- 
ment will not be the same in them, How 
can you remember Jena in a tunic made 
for a sergent de ville? ‘They are spoiling 
us and they will find it out when the 
day comes.” 

She heard his complaint and laughed 
at it. Out there, in the freshness of 
the garden, this talk of coat and cape 
was some echo of a forgotten voice. 
She had eyes only for the green of the 
woods and the great red roses. 

“Oh,” she said philosophically, 
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.““ what does it matter, and who wants 


to remember anything at the Nieder- 
wald? Here is a Gloire de Dijon which 
is worth all the tunics in France. We 
will remember things when the roses 
fade. There is always winter for mem- 
ories. But July—and the mountains!” 

She took a bud of a deep scarlet from 
her bowl and pinned it in his coat. The 
flush of a young girl’s health was upon 
the face that looked up at his own 
above the letter he was reading. He 
kissed her on the forehead and forgave 
her for not condemning the tunic. 

“Of course,” he said, “it does not 
matter; but then tradition is a good 
deal. It is tradition in the army which 
enables one man to kill ten. Ma fot, 
if you do away with tradition, Bea- 
trix ss 

“The ten will live. Happy ten! 
And we are forgetting the sunshine to 
talk about them. What prodigals!” 

She turned toward the chalet with 
the bowl in her arms. He followed her 
with blind steps, reading the beloved 
letters as he went, and communicating 
their intelligence generously. 

“The chevalier is still at Trouville ; 
he says the gout is no better. I shall 
have to send him to England to be on 
port wine. Weare to see him in Paris 
when he is well enough to bear the 
journey. Pauvre papa—I would wager 
a Napoleon that he was at the Etab- 
lissement last night. There is nothing 
like the valse a trois temps for his com- 
plaint. You must dance with my 
father some day, Beatrix, and say that 
he is splendid. When you do that you 
will forgive him for his one day in 
Strasburg.” 

“T hope so,” she said, with a little 
show of dignity. “I am sure he must 
have been very ill . 








“ Du tout,” Edmond said, “he has 
never known a day’s illness in his life, 
though he calls himself a chronic in- 
valid. There is not such a lazy man in 
France. He would not cross the street 
to save our country. You will never 
change him. 


But he will love you 


when he knows you well, as much—as 
much as I do!” 

“ As much—your father? ” 

He laughed and drew her toward 
him, crushing the letter and spilling 
the water from the bowl. 

-“ Impossible,” he said. “I forget 
what I am saying—not one half, one 
quarter, one hundredth part, chérie. 
There can be no love like mine for little 
3eatrix.” 

He had been annoyed that the 
Chevalier Lefort, his father, had de- 
clined to journey to Strasburg until the 
last moment, for this seemed to put 
some shadow of a slight upon his little 
wife. But the chevalier, who did not 
by any means welcome an English girl 
to his house, was notoriously the laziest 
man in France. He had written his 
excuses regularly from the deck of his 
yacht, Le Cygne, pleading illness, the 
unfailing refuge of his indolence. There: 
were other reasons on the yacht, less 
creditable, and by no means to be 
presented to Beatrix. Edmond guessed 
those reasons—and found solace in the 
generous checks which were the cheva- 
lier’s atonement. 

“You will like my father,” he said 
to her. “ You will forgive him as I 
do——” 

“T hope so,” she said lightly. “I 
could forgive any one at the Nieder- 
wald—even you, dearest, for reading 
your ten letters when the pony is wait- 
ing.” 

She escaped his caress, and ran up 
the stairs lightly, to set her hair straight 
and put her roses in fresh water. She 
did not see that he had not her pleasure 
in the woods of Niederbronn, but hun- 
gered still for his comrades’ letters and 
their news of his regiment. He had 
not heard a man’s voice for ten days: 
peasants did not interest him. He 
could not tell one flower from another. 
He had no eye for the color of glade 
and thicket. When he remembered 
that another ten days must pass before 
they left the chalet, he was even tempt- 
ed to wish that he had chosen a city 

















for his holiday. But of this he spoke 
no word to her. A sense of self sacri- 
fice pleased him. Her tenderness was 
a thing precious to see and to possess. 

He brushed the “Prince de Galles,” 
and was quite ready for her when she 
came singing down the stairs; and he 
helped her up to the driver’s seat. She 
drove so badly, and Apollo surely was 
the ugliest pony in the Vosges! He 
said that risk was a thing a soldier 
should face for love of it; and declared 
that she would lead a charge superbly. 
The shady road through the moun- 
tains, the delicious wooded glades, the 
little white farm houses, the fresh green 
heaths, were for him so many items 
from a soldier’s map. Some day the 
armies of France would cross the Vos- 
ges and enter Baden beyond the fron- 
tier. He talked of that always, even 
upon that early day of his happiness 
when Beatrix drove him to the picnic 
in the thickets of the Niederbronn. 

“What a road for light cavalry,” 
he said again and again, “ with Phalz- 
burg at your back and Strasburg for 
your base—what a road to Berlin! We 
shall ride this road some day, chérie,and 
I shall show my comrades the old farm 
house and tell them whom I took there. 
You will be in Paris then, waiting for 
news of the victory. Ma foi—you will 
not wait long.” 

“ But I shall be very old,” she sug- 
gested. “ You will be a general and 
wear feathers for me to steal. And we 
shall have our own home in England. 
That would be ideal—a little house in 
Kent with an orchard and a meadow!” 

He nodded his head indifferently. 

“There is no sun in England,” he 
said. “I was there once for a week 
and never saw him. All the orchards 
are in Normandy. And your people 
do not like the French. They say they 
do, but it is not true. Why should we 
go to London when there is Paris? 
You have forgotten already that your 
father was an Englishman, mignonne ; 
why should we go there to remember 
tales 
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He was unconscious of that self 
which prompted his answer, nor would 
she think of it on such a day. 

“T shall never forget my father,” she 
said. “ Sometimes I try to think of all 
the men I know, and wonder which of 
them he must have been like. I was 
only five years old when he went to 
America. I cannot tell you why, yet I 
seem to remember him though I have 
forgotten his face.” 

“T understand that,” he exclaimed, 
though with no suggestion of sympathy 
in his voice. “There are many men 
that I can remember, though I could 
not draw them upon paper for you to 
save my life. Old Giraud, for instance, 
who writes to me from Paris this morn- 
ing. I had forgotten Giraud. He 
writes of news that might have been 
good, but is very bad. There was the 
devil to pay in Spain; a word to the 
King of Prussia put an end to it. That 
is like those Prussians. They bark un- 
til you show the whip, and then they 
run to kennel. But it is our misfor- 
tune e 

She looked at him quickly. 

“Your misfortune! ” 

He put his arm about her and 
touched her ear with his lips. 

“TI think of the army always,” he 
said earnestly. “It is the heart, the 
life, of France. You will learn to think 
of it as I do by and by—it will be all in 
all to us. When I speak of a misfor- 
tune, it is for your sake as well as for 
my own. Nothing can give me my 
chance but war. And my chance 
means fortune and honor for us both. 
But of course I do. not wish it—not 
yet, mignonne.” 

His mood became for the moment 
that mood of tenderness and of abandon 
to the impulses of love which had led 
him to make her his wife. It was a very 
real impulse in the instant of its in- 
tensity; and when it betrayed him in 
look and voice, and she became con- 
scious of it, the bond of the marriage vow 
seemed written anew so that they twain 
were as one in heart and soul and affec- 
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tion. Strong in this assurance of de- 
votion deep rooted below the common 
interests of the daily life, Beatrix had 
no eyes to see those other things of self 
and will which might have been the 
omen of a new day when assurance 
should be less strong. She gave her- 
self up in thought to him, yielding all 
to the sweet impulses of love unmeas- 
ured. She was his wife. Without him, 
life had no message for her. 

“T know that you do not wish it, 
dearest,” she said earnestly, lifting her 
lips to his. “ Your honor is my honor. 
What fortune could I have which is not 
yours?” 

He answered with an answer that a 
lover alone can give, and for some lit- 
tle while silence followed them up the 
slope of the mountain. Their way lay 
through woods odorous in pines, by 
hamlets green and red roofed in the 
thickets of the heights. They found 
the glade of the Niederbronn with its 
babbling brook, its shade of chestnut 
trees, its murmuring of the life of sum- 
mer; and it appeared to them as some 
Eden set in the mountain’s heart to be 
the home of their affections. 

Remote brakes and dark places of 
the forest found them, when lunch was 
done, wandering hand in hand, lovers 
in a garden of their solitude. The 
health of the mountains shone in their 
eyes, or gave a new gift of youth to 
their cheeks. They spoke of no serious 
things. He was as a boy standing upon 
the threshold of man’s estate; she as 
a woman who had found her girlhood 
again and rejoiced in it. 
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“ You have taught me to see that the 
trees are green, chérie,” he said, when 
the sun had set and Apollo was in the 
shafts again, and the lights of home 
beganto be some pleasant story. “Some 
day, perhaps, I will turn farmer and 
wear a blouse, and you shall drive in 
the sheep. It would be good to come 
to Worth when one had earned the 
right to rest and could say, ‘I have 
done my work for France.’ But I’m not 
one of those men who could take the 
holiday first and the work after. To live 
is to achieve. The man who has 
achieved must have the first place at 
the fireside. When we build our house, 
we will people it with all the old friends 
we have left in Strasburg and in Paris, 
and we shall remember how we came 
here at the very beginning of it—be- 
fore there were wars and victories.” 

He did not mean to wound her. 
There was no thought in his mind but 
that of his old comrades of the bar- 
racks at Strasburg, and of the night 
just beginning for them. He saw them, 
in his imagination, in the cafés they 
haunted; he peeped into the great 
darkened stables where the horses lay 
sleeping ; he stood by his own charger ; 
the vision showed him for an instant 
all the panoply and the glory of the 
service he loved. 

3ut she thought of none of these 
things. The smile of content left her 
face. The words that Brandon North 
had spoken in the salon of the old house 
were heard again in the murmur of the 
woods. The shadow of the night had 


fallen upon her pleasure. 
(To be continued.) 





NOVEMBER. 
In silence drop the oaks’ last brittle flakes, 
And as the Indian summer still recedes, 
A lonesome echo of her music wakes 


From harp strings hidden in the whistling reeds. 


Whilney. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW SPEEDWAY, AT THE POINT WHERE IT PASSES UNDER WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 


A HORSEMAN’S PARADISE. 


BY CHARLES CHAPIN SARGENT, JR. 


THE SPEEDWAY, THE COSTLY DRIVE THAT NEW YORK HAS BUILT FOR THE DISPLAY OF 
HER FINE HORSEFLESH—A UNIQUE USE OF A REMARKABLY PICTURESQUE SITE. 


HE city fathers of 
the American me- 
tropolis have at 
length realized 
the lesson taught 
ages ago by an- 
cient Rome, that 
good roads and 
| streets are indis- 
pensable to the 
life of country and 
of city. 

The Mistress of 

Z the World found 
that in developing the science of road 
building up to its highest limit, she was 
bringing her outermost possessions 
into the palm of her hand, where she 
could govern them at short range. We 
4M 








do not make roads to move armies; 
but while the railway has taken the 
place of the highway, and, like a tele- 
scope, has focused distance to almost 
nothing, there still remains the neces- 
sity of good streets in a great munici- 
pality. For generations New York 
disregarded this axiom. The Belgian 
block pavement, with its noise and ca- 
pacity for disease germs and dust, was 
accepted stolidly by the New Yorker 
long after other and even less unosten- 
tatious cities had solved the problem 
of health and comfort in the paving of 
streets by the adoption of asphalt. 
True, the arteries which fed the sub- 
urbs from the heart of the city were oc- 
casionally found to be passable, and one 
road especially, Seventh Avenue, the 
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FORT GEORGE AND THE NORTHERN END OF THE SPEEDWAY, FROM THE EAST SIDE OF THE 
HARLEM RIVER. 
Drawn by C. H. Tate. 
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THE SPEEDWAY—A CUT IN THE ROCKS NEAR THE SOUTHERN END, WITH A GLIMPSE OF HIGH 
BRIDGE IN THE DISTANCE. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 
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THE SPEEDWAY, WASHINGTON BRIDGE, AND THE HARLEM RIVER, LOOKING NORTH FROM THE 
FOOT WALK OF HIGH BRIDGE. 


home of the trotter in its palmiest days, 
was actually creditable to that depart- 
ment of the city under whose suzerainty 
came the building of thoroughfares. 
But above the city proper, in that 
region long termed “ Goatville,” the 


THE SPEEDWAY—ONE OF THE SUBWAYS FOR PEDESTRIANS, WHO ARE 
THE ROADWAY. 





home of the squatter, the word “ road ” 
was a synonym for a stretch of mud in 
winter and a dust path in summer. 
When lower New York became con- 
gested with its increased population 
and consequent trade, life was squeezed 
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northward by the rivers on the west 
and east sides of the town. “ Goat- 
ville’? was driven across the Harlem 
by “ Flattown,” and the semi annually 
muddy or dusty roads became noisy 
with their pavements of Belgian block. 

What, then, it is fair to ask, has 
wrought this wizard’s change in our 
avenues and streets? What magic fac- 
tor has enabled the Gothamite to point 
with righteous pride to his clean and 
noiseless asphalt thoroughfares and 
his splendid stretches of well kept mac- 
adam in the parks and driveways where 
he takes his holiday pleasure? 

That much maligned institution, the 
bicycle, whose steel back already bears 
more than its share of responsibility 
for all sorts of modern developments, 
is accountable for the transformation. 

When New York was stricken with 
cyclomania, its one desire was for good 
roads. The old conservatives, who 
sneered at every innovation, said: 
“Leave the streets and roads alone. 
They were good enough when we were 
youngsters; why aren’t they good 
enough now? The wheel is only a fad, 
after all, and when it has palled upon 
the people, we'll have spent a lot of 
money for naught in putting down 
fancy pavements.” 

But cyclomania became a chronic 
and general complaint, and the de- 
mands of those upon whom it had 
seized grew louder and louder. Then 
came the asphalted avenues, and the 
smart cross streets paved with the same 
smooth and healthful material. Next 
the park drives were improved, the 
Western Boulevard, Riverside Drive, 
and, lastly, the Harlem River Speed- 
way was created. 

“ Stop!” cries the lover of the trot- 
ting horse, whose constant nightmare 
is the clanging “ scorcher.” “ The wheel 
is not accountable for our Speedway. 
It was built for us. It is the horseman’s 
paradise. Haven’t the courts just de- 
cided that a bicycle is legally barred 
out of our drive?” 

The horseman may be reminded that 


A HORSEMAN'S PARADISE. 
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THE SPEEDWAY AT ITS NORTHERN END, WHERE IT PASSES BELOW THE HEIGHTS OF FORT GEORGE, AND TURNS TOWARD THE KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 
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THE SPEEDWAY—A SYLVAN SPOT IN THE METROPOLIS, ON THE HILLSIDE ABOVE THE SPEEDWAY. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 


he used virtually to own Seventh Ave- 
nue in the good old days when Robert 
Bonner, Frank Work, and the other 
fathers of trotting were wont to come 
up every afternoon to try a “ brush” 
along the road; but the bicycle finally 
drove him out. He pleaded with the 
city for a place of his own where he 
could speed his thoroughbreds without 
having to pull up every moment on ac- 


count of a wheelman cutting in across 
his horse’s head. The municipal au- 
thorities responded munificently, and 
at the expense of three million dollars, 
in round figures, built the Harlem 
River Speedway, a driveway ranging in 
width from ninety five to fifty two feet, 
and with a length of two and one fifth 
miles, with walks, flower beds, and 
grass terraces laid out on either side. 





From a photograph by W. C. Harris. 
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He should certainly be grateful when 
he thinks what the city has sacrificed 
in his behalf. For the men—a few hun- 
dreds at most—who own fast horses 
and want to “ try them out,” the sapient 
rulers of New York have spent in mak- 
ing the Speedway money that would 
have built thirty school houses, and 
would have provided twice over for the 


- 


twenty five thousand children who were 
turned away last September from the 
overcrowded primary schools of the 
metropolis. 

But when one goes up to One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Fifth Street and St. 
Nicholas Place, and starts to walk 
along the footpath beside the sweeping 
driveway, one almost forgets, in the 
contemplation of the natural and archi- 
tectural beauties of the city’s new pride, 
that the Speedway was, in a sense, 
created at the cost of untaught children. 

The construction of the Harlem 
River Speedway was commenced in 
April, 1894, during Mayor Gilroy’s ad- 
ministration, and it was opened to the 
public on the afternoon of July 1 of the 
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THE SPEEDWAY AND HIGH BRIDGE, WITH WASHINGTON BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND. 





present year. During the four years 
and two months that were consumed in 
completing it, many interesting and 
even brilliant engineering feats were 
accomplished. Following, as it does, 
along the west bank of the Harlem 
River, obstacles in the shape of marshy 
ground and precipitous ascents of rock 
ledges rising immediately from the 
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water’s edge did not give the road any 
foothold whatsoever in some places. 
Millions of cubic feet of crib bulkhead 
and thousands of feet of solid masonry 
have been used to raise the gently curv- 
ing drive about seven feet above river 
high water, which distance is, indeed, 
the average height of the road through- 
out its length. Into the mud flats and 
marshes of the Harlem, too, were driven 
more than a quarter of a million of 
linear feet of piling. At other points, 
cuts had to be made through the face of 
the solid rock to the width of the 
Speedway and its accompanying foot 
paths and grass plots. 

However, as one strolls along the 
paths allotted to the pedestrian, the 





























beauty of the surroundings, rather than 
the exposition of intricate engineering 
problems solved, is the striking feature 
of the completed work. Closely vying 
in its river scenery with Riverside 
Drive, a little lower down and on the 
other side of the rocky backbone of 
Manhattan Island, the Speedway 
spreads itself out in easy curves to the 


north. One must walk along the paths 
on either side of the driveway to enjoy 
thoroughly the sights and vistas that 
each onward step brings into view. 
Across the river and a little beyond, the 
tree clad slope, dotted with cottages, 
makes an appropriate background 
for the river winding below, while ‘on 
this side of the Harlem there are inter- 
esting and beautiful sights galore. The 
old Jumel mansion, which was once 
the. headquarters of General Washing- 
ton, stands high above the Speedway, 
almost at its very beginning, and it is 
well to note, in passing, that the house 
has come into the possession of Mrs. 
F. P. Earle, of Revolutionary Daugh- 
ters fame, and that it will be cared 








HIGH BRIDGE IS AN AQUEDUCT, BUILT IN 1840, TO BRING THE CROTON WATER TO NEW YORK. 
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Fort George, which rise above the 
driveway at its northern end, add his- 
toric significance, and recall the series 
of fiercely contested skirmishes fought 
here between the patriots and British 
troops for the possession of New York 
City in the second year of the American 
war for liberty. 
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Two bridges, entirely dissimilar in 
design, but each grand and imposing 
in its own peculiar style, hasten the 
sightseer’s steps onward until he stands 
under the arches of High Bridge. If 
he is of a classic trend of mind and has 
compared the road beside which he has 
been walking with the ways which led 
from ancient Rome throughout the 
then known world, he cannot but 
recall the aqueducts which once 
stretched over the Italian Campania 


and carried the melted snows of the . 


Apennines as a water supply to the 
Imperial City. High Bridge, too, is an 
aqueduct, and carries across the Har- 
lem, above its series of classic arches, 
the water main which quenches the 


for as long as it stands. The heights of 
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THE SPEEDWAY—THE DRIVEWAY AND THE HARLEM RIVER, JUST BELOW THE GREAT STEEL ARCHES 
OF WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 
From a photograph by W. C. Harris. 








A HORSEMAN'’S PARADISE. 


AN AUTUMN MORNING ON THE SPEEDWAY. 








Drawn by C. H. Tate. 


multitudinous thirst of the city of New 
York. The historically inclined indi- 
vidual has but to deafen his ears to the 
dull roar of the city below him to im- 
agine himself back in the days of 
Roman glory. 

A few paces north of High Bridge 


there is a flight of steps leading to an 
underground passage beneath the 
Speedway. This is for the convenience 
of pedestrians who wish to cross to the 
other side, for an ordinance prohibits 
the presence on the surface of the drive 
of any one who is not driving. There 














AN OLD LANDMARK ON THE ROCKY HILLSIDE ABOVE THE SPEEDWAY. 


Drawn by C. H. Tate. 




















THE SPEEDWAY—A VISTA OF THE HARLEM RIVER 
AND UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, FRAMED BY AN 
ARCH OF WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 


are three of these subterranean connec- 
tions, one a short distance up from the 
Jumel mansion, another just above 
High Bridge, and the last one passing 
through to the north: of Washington 
Bridge. 

Washington Bridge crosses the Har- 
lem in two great spans. It is con- 
structed of iron, with stone foundations 
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and approaches, and while not so clas- 
sical in form as High Bridge, it is an in- 
spiring and noble work, as well as a 
very useful one, there being no other 
passage for wheeled traffic across the 
Harlem River between the Central 
3ridge, at One Hundred and Fifty 
Fifth Street, and Kingsbridge. 

At a point opposite Morris Heights 
the Speedway swings gradually towards 
Dyckman Street, where it widens out 
in a turn for the trip back. Walking 
back to a point near Washington 
Bridge, the sidewalk attains a height 
of twenty feet above the road, from 
whence an excellent view of the driving 
may be obtained. Here the pedestrian 
lingers for a moment to watch the rub- 
ber tired buggies occupied by the lovers 
of the trotter behind sleek steppers. 
One cannot be envious of the owners 
of fast horses in the keen enjoyment of 
their friendly “ brushes”; but, never- 
theless, even the stanchest supporter of 
the existing social and political system 
may be pardoned for a momentary 
doubt whether it is exactly fair for the 
public millions to be thus spent for the 
pleasure of the few. 

The old adage of “ the rich they ride 
in chaises, and the poor they walk”. 
naturally comes to mind; but the fact 
that the Harlem River Speedway sets 
forth the natural beauties of a part of 
Manhattan Island which would other- 
wise be little known to the vast ma- 
jority of the dwellers of the metropolis, 
makes us hardly begrudge the money 
expended in large sums on the splendid 
municipal improvements which are 
rapidly placing New York in the front 
rank of the beautiful cities of the 
world. 


























QUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS WON SO REMARKABLE 
A TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE SECOND 
INSTALMENT SKETCHES THE HISTORY OF THREE YEARS OF RUIN IN CUBA, 

THE GROWING MENACE OF WAR WITH SPAIN, AND THE 
TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE THAT FINALLY PRECIPITATED 
THE INEVITABLE CONFLICT. 


HE series of unpleasant incidents 
that culminated in the Virginius 
affair created a mutual feeling of intense 
bitterness in America and in Spain. 
In the latter country, where civil war 
was in progress, Don Carlos sent an 
aide de camp to Madrid to propose to 





his cousin Alfonso, lately restored to 
the throne of the Bourbons, that the 
factions should suspend their strife to 
join forces against their common 
foe, the United States; whose arro- 
gance punished, each prince should be 
free to assert his claim to the crown. In 
America the _ general 
feeling in favor of an 
official recognition of the 
Cuban insurgents was 
greatly strengthened; 
and the step would un- 
doubtedly have been 
taken had it not been for 
the opposition of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. 
Fish, whose advice was 
decisive with President 
Grant —an_ opposition 
that was unpopular at 
the time, but which has 
beenabundantly justified 
by later events. 

As the hope of Ameri- 
can intervention faded, 
ANS: the rebellion seemed to 
; ; wane. In December, 
yt 1873, its lack of organi- 
zation was shown by re- 
ports of dissensions 


MARSHAL MARTINEZ CAMPOS, TWICE CAPTAIN GENERAL OF cuBA, @MOng itsleaders. Carlos 


Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 





Cespedes, who had been 
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designated as the first president of the 
insurgent republic, was deposed by the 
so called Cuban congress; and it was 
found impossible to agree upon a suc- 





ment decided, in 1876, to make a su- 
preme effort to end it. The old Bour- 
bon dynasty was now firmly reéstab- 
lished at Madrid, the struggle with the 


ENRIQUE DUPUY DE LOME, SPANISH MINISTER. AT WASHINGTON (1892-1898). 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


cessor, though Salvador Cisneros 
Betancourt assumed the title of acting 
president. Cespedes continued in the 
field, but in March, 1874, he was mor- 
tally wounded in a skirmish, and his 
death brought further discouragement. 


CAMPOS GOES TO CUBA. 


The war had dragged on for two 
years more when the Spanish govern- 


Carlists was over, and the man of the 
hour, the man to whom Spain owed 
the restoration of peace and order, was 
General Martinez Campos. With 
twenty five thousand soldiers, the 
flower of the Spanish army, he was sent 
out to Havana as captain general, 
in the hope that he would do for 
Cuba what he had accomplished at 
home. 
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DON VALERIANO WEYLER, MARQUIS OF TEN- 
ERIFFE, AND CAPTAIN GENERAL OF CUBA. 


From a snap shot photograph taken on the day of his 
landing at Havana, February 10, 1895. 


As a rule, the military operations of 
the Cuban wars have been practically 
limited to the winter and_ spring 
months, which constitute the dry sea- 
son ; there being on both sides a whole- 
some dread of the climatic terrors of the 
summer and early autumn, which deci- 
mated our troops during the brief San- 
tiago campaign of 1898. Campos’ first 
winter, that of 1876-77, passed without 
any tangible result; and he found his 
task so heavy that he turned over the 
captain general’s office to General 
Jovellar, devoting himself solely to 
dealing with the insurgents. Perhaps 
the most patriotic and clear sighted 
public man that his country has pro- 
duced in our time, he recognized that 
Spain’s policy in Cuba had been a dis- 
astrous ‘failure. In one of his reports— 
a remarkable document, which must 





have been read with unpleasant sur- 
prise in Madrid—he openly arraigned 
its blunders and crimes: 


The insurrection here, acknowledging as its 
cause the hatred of Spain, is due to the causes 
that have separated our other colonies from the 
mother country, intensified by the fact that 
promises made to Cuba at different times have 
not been fulfilled ; that, as I understand it, their 
fulfilment, when begun, has been forbidden by 
order of the Cortes. 

When one day after another passed without 
the island’s hopes being realized, tle concessions 
occasionally granted by this or that governor 
being more than canceled by his successor ; 
when bad officials and a worse administration of 
justice aggravated the existing disorders ; when 
the provincial governorships, continually grow- 
ing more corrupt, fell at last into the hands of 
men without training or education, petty tyrants 
who could practise their thefts, and sometimes 
their oppressions, because of their distance 
from the supreme authority ; then public opin- 
ion began urgently to desire those liberties 
which, if they bring much good, contain also 
some evil, especially when applied to a country 
that has so peculiar a life of its own, and is not 
prepared for them. 


THE COMPROMISE OF ZANJON. 


Seeing that pacification by the sword 
was impossible, and that to prolong the 
war meant ruin to Cuba and disastrous 
loss to Spain, Campos resolved to at- 
tempt conciliation. His first negotia- 
tion failed because the insurgent lead- 
ers to whom he made overtures, and 
who expressed a desire for peace, were 
murdered by the irreconcilables who 
had decreed death to any one treat- 
ing with the Spaniards except on the 
basis of independence. In spite of this 
outrage he succeeded in communicat- 
ing with Vicente Garcia, who had re- 
cently been named to succeed Cisneros 
as head of the insurgent government, 
and on the seventh of February, 
1878, the two commanders had a seven 
hours’ interview at Chorrilla, near Las 
Tunas. On the tenth there was a sec- 
ond meeting, at Zanjon, between Cam- 
pos and ten Cuban commissioners, of 
whom Garcia was one and Maximo 
Gomez another; and here was signed 
the document, variously called the 
treaty or compromise of Zanjon, which 
ended the Ten Years’ War. ‘These 
were its terms: 
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Article 1—Concessions to the island of Cuba of 
the political, organic, and administrative privi- 
leges accorded to the island of Porto Rico.* 

Article 2—Forgetfulness of the past as regards 
political offenses committed from 1868 to the 
present time, and amnesty for all now under 
sentence for such offenses in or out of the island ; 
full pardon to deserters from the Spanish army, 
irrespective of nationality, including all who 
had taken part in revolutionary moveinents. 

Article 3—Freedom to the Asiatic cooliesand the 
slaves who are now in the revolutionary ranks. 
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will place at their disposal the railway and 
steamship facilities at his command. 

Article 8—This agreement with the central 
comunittee shall be considered general and with- 
out special restrictions, extending to all depart- 
ments of the island accepting these conditions. 

HOW SPAIN KEPT FAITH WITH CUBA. 

To the terms of this treaty the signa- 
ture of Campos morally—though possi- 
bly not technically, as there seems to 








DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES SENT FROM THE UNITED STATES TO RELIEVE THE DISTRESS AMONG 
THE STARVING PEOPLE OF HAVANA, FEBRUARY, 1898. 


From a photograph by John C. Hemment. 


Article 4—No one who by virtue of this con- 
vention recognizes and remains under protection 
of the Spanish government shall be compelled 
to render any military service until peace be es- 
tablished throughout the island. 

Article 5—All persons affected by these pro- 
visions who desire to leave the island without 
stopping in any town shall receive the aid of the 
Spanish government to that end. 

Article 6—The capitulation of the forces shall 
take place in the open field, where, preferably, 
the arms and military equipments shall be sur- 
rendered. 

Article 7—The commander in chief of the 
Spanish army, in order to facilitate the disband- 
ing of the several sections of the Cuban army, 


*These were substantially identical with the concessions 
demanded by the Cubans before the outbreak of the Ten 
Years’ War, and enumerated on page 130 of last month’s issue. 


have been a convenient vagueness 
about his authority to treat with the in- 
surgents—committed the Spanish gov- 
ernment ; and after provisionally estab- 
lishing a system for the election of 
Cuban deputies to the Cortes, he went 
back to Madrid to secure the execution 
of the agreement. The premier, Cano- 
vas del Castillo, declared that Spain 
could accept nothing but the complete 
subjection of Cuba, and resigned office 
to avoid submitting a compromise to 
the legislature. Campos took the vacant 
place, but found himself unable to form 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES DWIGHT SIGSBEE, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED THE BATTLESHIP 
MAINE ON HER LAST CRUISE TO HAVANA. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


a cabinet that would accept his plans, 
and gave up the attempt in despair. 
Canovas returned to the premiership, 
and the promises of Zanjon were laid 
aside. 

Cuba still had her right of repre- 
sentation at Madrid, but even that was 
speedily rendered little more than a 
mockery. The Peninsulares regarded 
themselves as entitled to a political 
domination over the /nsulares as na- 
tural as that exercised by the white men 


of our Southern States over their seven 
million negro fellow citizens ; and their 
methods of insuring their supremacy 
were as ingenious and as unscrupulous 
as anything yet devised in Louisiana or 
Mississippi. The franchise was limited 
to those paying a tax of twenty five dol- 
lars annually—a provision which ex- 
cluded all but the richer Cubans, many 
of whom, especially in former years, 
were loyal to the Spanish connection, 
mainly through dread of the disorders 
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THE SPANISH CRUISER ALFONSO XII IN THE FLOATING DRY DOCK AT HAVANA. 
From a photograph by John C. Hemment. 


of civil war. But to prevent the dis- 
franchisement of Spaniards, all govern- 
ment employees, and all persons recog- 
nized as belonging to any mercantile 
company, were registered as voters 
without taxation. The result was that 
the Peninsulares, numbering not more 
than one sixth of the total population, 
were enabled to carry most of the elec- 
tion districts. In 1879, of forty dele- 
gates, ten were Cuban autonomists, 
thirty Spanish or Cuban conservatives, 
and the disproportion grew still more 
marked at later elections. In 1886, of 
thirty eight delegates, eight were au- 
tonomists, thirty conservatives, all but 
four of the latter being Spanish born; 
in 1896, of thirty delegates, all but four 
were Spaniards. Some of the Spanish 
candidates were men. who had never 
seen Cuba. 


BETWEEN REBELLIONS. 


The Ten Years’ War was followed by 
seventeen years of comparative quie- 
tude in Cuba. There was official fric- 


tion with the United States, but not so 
serious as to create an alarm of war, 
though in 1880 Mr. Evarts, then Secre- 
tary of State, sent an urgent protest to 
Madrid against a “ grave affront to the 
honor and dignity of our flag” in the 
overhauling of four American vessels 
by Spanish gunboats off the Cuban 
coast. There were minor internal dis- 
orders—banditry in the hills, the legacy 
of years of guerrilla warfare, and plots, 
or suspicions of plots, in the cities ; but 
no disturbance loud enough to reach 
the ears of the outside world. The 
diary of Captain General Polavieja, re- 
cently published in Madrid, records 
that in 1892 he executed no less than 
sixty three prisoners accused of trea- 
sonable conspiracy against the existing 
régime. During the following year 
there were two more attempts at in- 
surrection—one under the Sartorius 
brothers in the province of Santiago, 
the other under Esquirre in Santa 
Clara; but both were feeble and futile. 

It would not be fair to say that the 
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From a photcgraph by John C, Hemme 





Captain Sigsbee, Fitzhugh Lee, Father Chidwick. 


HAVANA. 


IN THE CRISTOBAL COLON CEMETERY 
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Spanish government made no attempt 
whatever to improve the condition of 
Cuba. The burden of taxation, which 
had been mercilessly extortionate, was 
made less crushing. The Cuban budget 
for 1878-79 was more than forty six 
million dollars ; that of 1882, a little less 
than thirty six millions; that of 1893, 
twenty three millions. Of the other re- 
forms, or pretended reforms, some were 
farcical in their worthlessness ; others, 
perhaps well meant by their authors at 
Madrid, were frustrated by the official- 
dom of Cuba, whose morale was hinted 
at in Campos’ report, already quoted. 


FEEBLE ATTEMPTS AT REFORM. 


Under the changes effected in the 
Spanish constitution in 1876, the gov- 
ernment of Cuba, hitherto regarded as 
an appanage of the crown, was trans- 
ferred to the Cortes. This was not pro- 
claimed in the island until five years 
later, and then proved to bea reform 
only in name. In 1892 the qualification 
for the franchise was reduced from 
twenty five dollars a year in taxes to 
five dollars; but the extension of the 
suffrage had no apparent influence 
upon the result of the elections, as re- 
turned by the Spanish authorities in 
control of the polls. In 1895 it was an- 
nounced that the military power of the 
captain general was to be tempered by 
a council of thirty members, but the 
constitution of the advisory body was 
characteristic. Of its thirty members, 
fifteen were to be appointed by the 
crown, fifteen elected in Cuba, and to 
muzzle any champion of popular rights 
who might slip into it, the captain gen- 
eral was empowered to suspend at will 
any fourteen councillors, and with the 
consent of certain officials—all, pretty 
sure to be Peninsulares—to dismiss the 
entire body. 

Spaniards who recount these efforts at 
conciliation, and bewail the ingratitude 
of the colony that is now lost to them, 
add that taxes in the peninsula are pro- 
portionately higher than in Cuba; that 
the Cubans have had the privilege of 

6M 


exemption from the conscription ; and 
that the long maintenance of slavery, in 
the face of strenuous opposition, was a 
special favor to the industries of the 
island. ‘They do not add that it may 
have been because Spain dared not arm 
and train the Cubans that she asked no 
military service from them; or that the 
connivance at human servitude suited 
the interests of peculating Spanish of- 
fice holders rather than the public sen- 
timent of Cuba. None of these excuses 
can palliate the fact that the island was 
utterly, hopelessly, and shamelessly 
misgoverned, under a vicious system 
badly administered by corrupt officials. 

Under such conditions, the recur- 
rence of disorder was inevitable. It is 
idle to discuss whether those who be- 
gan the latest rebellion were justified 
in drawing the sword. They were men 
who saw the Ten Years’ War, and who 
must have foreseen, if they foresaw 
anything, that in raising the standard 
of revolt they were dooming the island 
they professed to love to years of blood 
and ruin, of anarchy and starvation. 
Revolt is justified only when it has the 
prospect of military success ; and could 
these leaders of small guerrilla bands 
expect to cope with Spain’s army and 
navy? Events brought them a mighty 
ally ; but Gomez and Maceo and their 
comrades have much to answer for be- 
sides the ending of Spanish rule in the 
West Indies. And vet—we think of the 
‘embattled farmers ” who defied the 
power of George III, and sympathy 
silences criticism. 


CUBA’S LAST REBELLION BEGINS. 


The 24th of February, 1895, was 
a day of excitement in Havana, and 
of consternation in the palace of the 
captain general, Don Emilio Calleja. 
There were tidings of new revolts both 
in the east and in the west. Juan Gomez 
had taken the field, near Matanzas, with 
a small band of followers ; at Manzanil- 
lo, Bartolomeo Masso was at the head 
of two hundred men; and at several 
points in the province of Santiago there 
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were risings under Jesus Rabi, Guil- 
lermo Moncada, and other rebel lead- 
ers. Calleja at once proclaimed a state 
of siege, and telegraphed to Madrid for 
assistance. There were about eighteen 
thousand Spanish troops in the island, 
besides the volunteers ; but, as is quite 
usual with Spanish troops, they were 
poorly supplied and equipped. Little 
had been done to modernize the me- 
dieval fortifications of the chief cities ; 
the captain general had scarcely any 
artillery, and only eleven small cruisers 
and gunboats to patrol a coast line of 
two thousand miles. The neglect and 
inefficiency of the Spanish military ad- 
ministration was a powerful ally to the 
rebels. 

The revolutionists in Matanzas, or a 
part of them, were speedily forced to 
surrender to the governor of the prov- 
ince, who thereupon reported his dis- 
trict as “ pacified ” ; but further east the 
Spaniards were practically powerless, 
and the rebellion spread like a prairie 
fire. In the province of Santiago, with- 
in three weeks several thousand men, 
armed with rifles or machetes, had 
flocked to its standard, and the Spanish 
troops found themselves unable to 
leave their fortified posts without sub- 
jecting themselves to guerrilla attacks. 
The gravity of the situation was ap- 
preciated both at Havana and at 
Madrid, for on the 27th of March 
Captain General Calleja resigned, and 
next day the cabinet of Premier Can- 
ovas del Castillo met to decide upon 
heroic measures. 


CAMPOS TO THE RESCUE. 


Campos, who had once pacified Cuba 
with promises which he had not been 
allowed to fulfil, was again summoned 
to save for Spain the pearl of the 
Antilles. He can scarcely have ap- 
proached the task with confidence, or 
without reluctance ; but he accepted the 
commission, and sailed promptly—not 
to Havana, but to the troubled east, the 
headquarters of the rebellion, landing 
at Guantanamo on the 16th of April. 


Three gunboats were sent at the same 
time to Cuban waters, twelve thousand 
additional troops were ordered from 
Spain, and an unlimited credit was 
voted by the Cortes for the expenses of 
the war. 

Meanwhile the rebels had received im- 
portant accessions, for the chieftains of 
the Ten Years’ War, who had sought 
safety in exile, now returned to strike 
another blow at Spain. On the Ist of 
April the two negro leaders, Antonio 
and Jose Maceo, landed near Baracoa, 
easily avoiding the Spanish gunboats ; 
and on the ttth they were fol- 
lowed by Jose Marti, who assumed the 
provisional headship of the govern- 
ment nominally established by the in- 
surgents, and by Maximo Gomez, who 
was recognized as commander in chief 
of the scattered and scantily equipped 
“army of liberation.” 

Campos’ first plan of campaign was 
to confine the insurrection to the San- 
tiago province, and he posted ten thou- 
sand troops along the Puerto Principe 
border. Marti was killed in attempting 
to break through the cordon, but 
Gomez made his way into Puerto 
Principe; and during the summer, 
when hostilities slackened, he remained 
there, organizing the rebellion, threat- 
ening the Spanish positions, and be- 
ginning his work of destruction among 
the plantations and the railroads. At 
the approach of the dry season he 
moved westward again, in concert with 
Antonio Maceo. 

During the Ten Years’ War a main 
feature of the Spanish military policy 
was the maintenance of the trocha, or 
fortified line running across the island 
from Moron to Jucaro, near the west- 
ern boundary of Puerto Principe; and 
this line Campos now attempted to hold 
against Gomez and Maceo. As a ques- 
tion of strategy, his judgment was of 
doubtful wisdom. Although he massed 
along the trocha troops that might have 
been better employed in attacking and 
following up the enemy, it was impos- 
sible to guard its fiftv miles of length 
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tle difficulty in crossing the barrier. 
CAMPOS FAILS AND RESIGNS. 


With fire and sword the rebel leaders 
continued their westward advance. 
Campos marched in pursuit, but their 
rapid movements and better knowledge 
of the country baffled. him. Their 
forces were usually split into small 
commands, which engaged the Span- 
iards only when they could intercept a 
convoy or ambush a detachment. In 
spite of Spain’s determined efforts to 
crush the revolt—fifty thousand sol- 
diers were sent to Cuba during the 
summer and autumn, and in November 
General Pando sailed from Cadiz with 
thirty thousand more—her ablest com- 
mander, when he entered Havana on 
the day before Christmas, appeared 
there as a defeated general, while 
Gomez followed him with impunity 
almost within sight of the capital. 
The smoke of burning villages and 
plantations could be seen from the 
suburbs, and the railroads running out 
of the city were paralyzed by the de- 
struction of bridges and trains. 

Unsuccessful in the field, and assailed 
by a fierce storm of criticism both in 
Havana and from Spain, Campos re- 
signed his command, and on January 
17, 1896, it was announced from Ma- 
drid that General Valeriano Weyler had 
been selected to succeed him. This ap- 
pointment, which was regarded as fore- 
shadowing a stringent and vigorous 
prosecution of the war, was received 
with delight by the Peninsulares, with 
bitter resentment by the Cubans and 
their sympathizers. As an officer in the 
Ten Years’ War Weyler was accused of 
numerous and shocking cruelties. The 
charges may have been false, as were 
many of those brought against him 
later; but he speedily proved himself 
truculent enough. 


THE OF WEYLER. 
Weyler reached 
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issued a sweeping proclamation order- 
ing a summary military trial, with the 
death penalty upon conviction, for four- 
teen specified offenses, including the 
furnishing of arms, provisions, horses. 
or any other assistance to the rebels; 
the disclosing of telegraph messages 
to any but the proper official; the in- 
vention or circulation of any news di- 
rectly or indirectly favoring the rebel- 
lion; the speaking or writing of any- 
thing that might belittle the prestige of 
Spain or of the Spanisharmy. He further 
ordered that in the two eastern prov- 
inces, Puerto Principe and Santiago, all 
stores in country districts should be 
vacated by their owners, and that no 
person should go abroad without a 
passport issued by the military com- 
manders. 

It would be useless to attempt to fol- 
low in detail the campaigns of 1896 and 
1897. The struggle continued to be a 
confused series of guerrilla combats, 
destructive yet indecisive, uninterest- 
ing to the historian and utterly value- 
less to the student of tactics. The facts 
of the situation were constantly ob- 
scured by a cloud of false statements. 
The official bulletins, chronicling noth- 
ing but Spanish successes, were mani- 
festly unreliable. Reports from insur- 
gent sources were still more irrespon-" 
sible and imaginative. 


A CLOUD OF FALSE WITNESSES. 


It may be regarded as strange that 
the American newspaper press, with its 
record of almost invincible enterprise, 
should have allowed years of civil strife 
in Cuba, an island so close to our own 
shores, and bound to us by so many ties 
of interest, to pass without a more 
earnest and successful effort to record 
the exact facts of the case. While Cam- 
pos was in command, correspondents 
were free to go and come throughout 
the island, and to investigate the char- 
acter and progress of the struggle; but 
little or nothing was done in this direc- 
tion. Certainly not one of them went 
afield with the Spanish forces. Weyler, 
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from the first, was less accommodating 
to newspaper men; few soldiers regard 
them with special affection—witness 
Kitchener in the Soudan, Shafter at San- 
tiago, and sundry generals in our own 
Civil War; but he did not begin to ex- 
pel them until he had received very se- 
rious provocation. A correspondent is 
always held responsible for the news 
that appears in the periodical he repre- 
sents; and any commander might well 
resent the utterly unscrupulous fakes 
—if that expressive term may be em- 
ployed—continually published by cer- 
tain sheets which loudly proclaim them- 
selves the leaders of our journalism, 
and which the foreigner may be par- 
doned for accepting as such. 

An exposure — which apparently 
stands uncontradicted and uncontro- 


verted—of this long series of misstate- 


ments has been published by Mr. 
George Bronson Rea, one of the very 
few American correspondents who wit- 
nessed any considerableamount of fight- 
ing in Cuba. According to Mr. Rea’s 
“ Facts and Fakes About Cuba,” there 
were only three, or possibly four, who 
can truthfully claim to have done so. 
(Of the dozens of others who started for 
the seat of war in 1896 and 1897, many 
seem to have gone no further south 
than Florida, where they found abun- 
dant material for sensational stories in 
the information they gathered from 
Cuban /Jaborantes—a class with whom 
the invention of news favorable to the 
insurgents may be said to have been a 
recognized duty. 

It is from this source that American 
newspapers received the imaginative 
tales that only need to be collected and 
compared,asthey are in Mr. Rea’s book, 
to make evident their reckless incon- 
sistencies and extreme improbabilities 
—the stories of desperate battles, when 
in the whole war there was scarcely an 
action that deserved the name; of the 
capture of fortified towns, of terrible 
machete charges, of dynamite guns that 
mowed down whole Spanish battalions, 
of the marvelous prowess of regiments 


of Cuban Amazons—all equally ficti- 
tious; of the thorough organization, 
civil and military, of the rebel govern- 
ment ; of its “ capital” at Cubitas, of its 
school system and postal service—mere 
figments of the imagination. Spanish 
atrocities, which may have occurred, 
but which were established solely by 
hearsay evidence, were contrasted with 
the miraculous and incredible clemency 
said to distinguish the insurgent chiefs. 


THE OLIVETTE “ OUTRAGE.” 


As a typical instance, out of scores 
that might be given, take the case of 
the alleged outrage upon a Cuban wo- 
man, a passenger on the American 
steamer Olivette, who was charged 
with carrying documents for the insur- 
gents, and was searched before being 
allowed to leave Havana. 

A New York newspaper* paraded 
this as a sensation, and published a 
large engraving showing the woman 
stripped naked, standing before three 
Spanish officials. The not unnatural re- 
sult was a burst of public indignation at 
what appeared to be a very shocking 
incident—until the correspondent who 
had furnished the story emphatically 
disclaimed it in any such guise as that 
in which his paper presented it. The 
woman had been searched only by a fe- 
male inspector, privately, in a state- 
room ; the sensational picture had been 
drawn by an artist who was not present, 
and who very carelessly and culpably 
relied upon his imagination. 

The newspaper press possesses much 
less practical and direct political in- 
fluence in the United States than un- 
thinking observers suppose, and much 
less than it exercises in England. All 
this journalistic misrepresentation was 
unfortunate, but it had no effect upon 
the policy of either the Cleveland 
or the McKinley administration. It 
aroused Spanish resentment, created 
false impressions in America, and led to 
utterances in Congress that were un- 
wise and regrettable ; but it could never 


* The New York Journal, February 12, 1807. 
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have brought us to war. That*came, 
primarily, from the inevitable logic of 
an age long situation, and was im- 
mediately precipitated by the terrible 
and unforeseen disaster of the Maine 
explosion. 


THE EXHAUSTION OF THE COMBATANTS. 


As a matter of fact, during the last 
two months of Campos’ command the 
Cuban rebellion reached its high water 
mark, and from the arrival of Weyler it 
steadily declined. To the Spaniards, 
indeed, the cost of the war, in men and 
money, continued to be frightful, and 
even ruinous; nor was there any ap- 
parent prospect of restoring peace and 
order in Cuba so long as the last of the 
native inhabitants remained alive to 
face the starvation that was closing in 
upon them; but it became more and 
more clear that the insurgents were 
hopeless of military success. Antonio 
Maceo, by general testimony the most 
soldierly of the Cuban leaders, was 
hemmed in in Pinar del Rio, the trocha 
that stretched from Mariel to Majana 
cutting him off from Gomez, who seems 
to have made no effort to succor 
him ; and when he made his way across 
the trocha with a few followers, in De- 
cember, 1896, he was killed in a chance 
encounter with Spanish troops. His 
brother, Jose Maceo, had fallen in the 
preceding July. The operations of 
Gomez, of whom so much was heard in 
the first year of the war, seem to have 
degenerated into mere guerrilla tactics 
—if, indeed, they ever were anything 
else. 

Seldom caring to take the offensive, 
the insurgents were constantly aided 
in eluding the Spaniards bythe fact that 
most of the rural population were ready 
to serve as spies, carrying information 
of every movement attempted by the 
Spanish commanders. It was to pre- 
vent this, and to render it more difficult 
for the enemy to obtain food, that Wey- 
ler issued his reconcentration order— 
an order that brought detestation upon 
his name, that was rightly denounced by 
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President McKinley as “ brutal” and 
“horrible,” and that proved disastrous 
to both parties in the struggle. It may 
have been as much of a military neces- 
sity as ®heridan’s devastation of the 
Shenandoah Valley, but its effects were 
so cruel that it proved to be one of those 
blunders that are worse than crimes. 


THREE YEARS OF FAMINE AND DEATH. 


Yet it is easy to show—not as any ex- 
cuse for its author—that reconcentra- 
tion was not the only nor indeed the 
main cause of famine and death in 
Cuba. The sufferings of the pacificos 
began before it was inaugurated and 
continued after it ended. Weyler’s first 
bando directing the country people to 
assemble in the fortified towns was is- 
sued October 21, 1896, and the new 
policy was not in general operation be- 
fore February, 1897, to be revoked by 
Blanco’s decree of November 13 in that 
year; but as far back as December, 
1895, there were reports of thousands 
of refugees flying to the cities from the 
devastated rural districts. In his report 
presented at the meeting of Congress 
in 1896 Mr. Ole then Secretary of 
State, said: 

It is officially reported that there are in one 
provincial city alone some four thousand neces- 
sitous refugees from the surrounding country, to 


whom the municipal authorities can afford little 
or no relief. 


It would be easy to multiply evidence 
of this state of affairs, and it is equally 
easy to discover reasons for it. How 
could there but be destitution and suf- 
fering when all the industries of the 
island were practically suspended— 
when plantations were burned on every 
hand, factories razed and railroads de- 
stroyed, while a considerable part of the 
able bodied male population, instead of 
working to support their families, took 
to the woods as guerrilla warriors ? 


THE DESTROYERS OF CUBA. 


General Gomez, in the letter he sent 
to President McKinley in February, 
1898, has the effrontery to assert: 
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The revolution, as master of the country, has 
never prohibited any citizen, whatever his na- 
tionality, from earning his living. 


This was the same commander who 
issued the following proclamation un- 
der date of November 6, 1895: 


Article I—All plantations shall be totally des- 
troyed, their sugar cane and outbuildings burned, 
and railroad connections destroyed. 

Article II—All laborers who shall aid the sugar 
factories shall be considered as traitors to their 
country. 

Article III—AIl who are caught in the act, or 
whose violation of article II shall be proven, 
shall be shot. Let all officers of the army of 
liberty comply with this order, determined to 
unfurl triumphantly, even over ruin and ashes, 
the flag of the Republic of Cuba. 


Such, as a matter of fact, was the 
deliberate policy of the insurgents 
throughout the war. As early as 
March, 1895, an American traveler who 
was in eastern Cuba during the first 
two weeks of the rebellion, said that 
“the most deplorable feature of the 
warfare is the pillaging and burning 
done by the insurgents ;” and so it con- 
tinued to the end. Gomez’ order was 
frequently and emphatically reiterated 
by those of other chieftains; witness 
one of Antonio Maceo’s, dated June 9, 


1896: 


Allow me to impress on you the necessity of 
employing all means to destroy the railroads in 
your district, and to blow up trains and bridges 
with dynamite. 

It is also advisable to destroy all houses that 
may offer refuge or shelter to the Spanish troops, 
and to render useless all corn and tobacco found 
deposited in your territory. 


Here is another signed by “ Jose B. 
Aleman, Secretary of War,” and dated 
December 2, 1897: 


Considering that the working of the sugar 
estates favors the plans of our enemies, as shown 
by the marked interest in their last winter cam- 
paign, thus injuring the steady headway of the 
revolution : 

It has been ordered by our government... . 
to absolutely prohibit the realization of the sugar 
crop of 1897-98. .... Violators will suffer the 
punishment prescribed by our laws. 


HOW WAR WAS WAGED IN CUBA. 


The practical working of these ruth- 
less edicts, and their effect upon the 
starving plantation hands of Cuba, may 


be illustrated by a few quotations from 
the official reports of the American con- 
suls in Cuba—authorities unlikely to 
be unduly favorable to the Spaniards. 
Mr. Barker wrote from Sagua la 
Grande, December 28, 1897: 


This (Santa Clara) province is capable this 
season of producing perhaps two thirds of what- 
ever cane might be made in the entire island. 
To grind this cane without interruption would be 
the means of saving the lives of thousands who 
without this or outside aid within the next thirty 
to fifty days, must die of actual hunger. Over a 
month since the planters were officially advised 
of Spain’s inability to provide protection in order 
to operate their mills. This leaves the sugar 
growers entirely in the hands of the Cubans in 
revolt. I know that strict orders have been given 
that under no circumstances must mills be per- 
mitted to grind. 


A month later—January 31, 1898— 
the same official reported: 


One sugar mill is running, not without inter- 
tuption, with chances of making one fourth of 
acrop. Another, just started up, was attacked 
yesterday by a band of insurgents, killing four- 
teen and wounding five of the guerrillas paid by 
the estate to protect the operatives. Seven 
laborers were killed. 

An adjoining estate, the property of the British 
consul, was also attacked, the growing cane 
burned. This precludes further attempts to 
grind, as men cannot be induced to work while 
the insurgents roam at will over the country. 


Such was the humane warfare of 
which Gomez boasted ! 

Mr. Brice wrote from Matanzas, No- 
vember 17, 1897—after the reconcen- 
trados had received official permission 
to return to the country: 

Only those who can obtain employment on 
sugar plantations can live. ... Several plan- 
tations report cane burned by insurgents, and the 


general opinion is little or no sugar will be made 
this season. 


On December 5, 1897, Mr. Hyatt re- 
ported from Santiago de Cuba: 


Mr. Rigney, an American sugar planter near 
Manzanillo, was preparing to grind during the 
coming season. A few nights since, the insur- 
gents fired seven cannon shots among his build- 
ings, one ball passing through the roof of lis 
house. 


On January 12, 1898, the same con- 
sul added: 


I regret to say that the stoppage of industries, 
from present appearances, will not halt at the 
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sugar crop, but coffee and other agricultural crops 
fall under the same ban. . The Pompo man- 
ganese mines, owned by Americans, are also 
being held up by the same power. 

It is beyond the power of my pen to describe 
the situation in eastern Cuba. 


On the other hand, where the in- 
surgents were unable to carry out their 
policy of destruction, somewhat better 
conditions prevailed. Mr. McGarr, 
consul at Cienfuegos, reported on Jan- 
uary 10, 1898: 


All the sugar mills in this consular jurisdiction, 
twenty three in number, have been grinding since 
the first of the month. ... The demand for 
labor has drawn from the towns a great portion 
of the unemployed laborers and given employ- 
ment to the male concentrados, many of whom 
were in a state of enforced idleness and destitu- 
tion. As aconsequence, few of them are now seer? 
here, and the labor congestion has been relieved. 

Small predatory parties of insurgents make fre- 
quent attempts to fire the cane fields, and it re- 
quires constant and active vigilance to prevent 
their destruction. The dry weather and the high 
winds prevailing at this season render it a simple 
matter for one person (who can easily conceal 
himself in the tall cane) to start a conflagration 
that will, unless promptly extinguished, destroy 
hundreds of acres in a few hours. 

The sugar crop is the support of all classes, 
and especially of the laboring class, and should 
it be in large part destroyed a famine in reality 
would be inevitable. 


This letter explains the extreme dif- 
ficulty the Spanish commanders ex- 
perienced in preventing the destruction 
of the industries by which, in time of 
peace, the island supported itself. That 
their efforts to do so were sincere—as 
they naturally would be, if only from 
motives of self interest—is attested by 
General Fitzhugh Lee, who reported 
under date of November 23, 1897: 


The Spanish authorities are sincere in doing 
all in their power to encourage, protect, and pro- 
mote the grinding of sugar. The insurgents’ 
leaders have given instructions to prevent grind- 
ing wherever it can be done, because by dimin- 
ishing the export of sugar the Spanish govern- 
ment revenues are decreased. It will be very 
difficult for the Spanish authorities to prevent 
cane burning, because one man at night can start 
a fire which will burn hundreds of acres, just as 
a single individual could ignite a prairie by 
throwing a match into the dry grass. 


THE CRY FOR HELP. 


Nor is it true that the Spanish au- 
thorities, military and civil, made no 
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effort whatever to relieve the victims 
of the cruel war. The measures taken 
were indeed inadequate and futile; 
when Spain could not pay her own offi- 
cials and feed her own troops, how 
could she provide for half a million hun- 
gry Cubans? She was powerless be- 
fore the hideous specter of famine that 
arose in the island which she had so 
long misruled, and whose doom was 
now sealed by its own sons. Yet there 
were attempts at relief. Early in the 
war, Campos raised a fund for the des- 
titute, himself heading the list with two 
thousand dollars, and the entire Span- 
ish army subscribing a day’s pay. In 
many cities a junta de socorros was 
formed, which distributed such money 
or provisions as could be obtained. In 
November, 1897, General Lee reported 
that “charitable committees” were 
caring for “large numbers” of refu- 
gees. General Blanco gave one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in Spanish silver 
to feed the destitute, and the city of 
Havana raised eighty thousand dollars 
by a special tax for the same purpose. 
Elsewhere municipal relief failed be- 
cause both public and private resources 
were exhausted. Consul Brice wrote 
from Matanzas, also in November, 
1897, that “ several days ago an order 
from captain general* was given mu- 
nicipal authorities to issue rations and 
clothing, but no attention is paid the 
order ”—lack of funds being, no doubt, 
one reason for the neglect. Later, in 
the same city, “ two thousand rations 
were given out, for a few days only, to 
eight thousand persons.” But by this 
time the situation almost everywhere 
was that described by Consul Barker, 
of Sagua la Grande: “ The authorities 
are utterly helpless to extend any relief 
to those who have thus far survived the 
pangs of hunger.” Truly General Sher- 
man’s saying that “war is hell” was 
never more frightfully verified than 
during the last three years in Cuba. 


* This word appears in consular reports (Senate document 
No. 230, Fifty Fifth Congress, second session) as “ Captain 
Gin ”—no doubt a typographical error. 
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There was no hope of relief from with- 
in. The situation was one that cried to 
heaven for the merciful intervention of 
a foreign power, more loudly than ever 
Bulgaria cried, or Armenia, or Crete. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERVENTION. 
But terrible as was Cuba’s plight, it 
was exceedingly difficult to formulate 
any proper and practical plan of amelio- 
rating it. It is not strange that while in- 
tervention was so eagerly urged by 
American sympathy, two successive ad- 
ministrations were so reluctant to un- 
dertake it. For more than two years the 
United States witnessed the spectacle— 
not anentirely pleasant one tothe friends 
of popular government—of periodical 
scenes of excitement in Congress, 
which, vehement and even disorderly 
in debate, yet failing to agree upon any 
definite and consistent line of action; 
making inflammatory speeches and 
passing bellicose resolutions, yet con- 
tinuing its neglect of the national de- 
fenses—stood in more or less direct op- 
position to an executive policy, which, 
though criticised as unduly conserva- 
tive, was firm, prudent, and based upon 
a better understanding of the situation. 
The question first came to the front 
in the national legislature when the 
Senate foreign affairs committee re- 
ported, on January 29, 1896,a curiously 
worded resolution instructing the 
President to 
use in a friendly spirit the good offices of this 
government, to the end that Spain shall be re- 
quested to accord to the armies with which it is 
engaged in war the rights of belligerents. 

After a month’s debate, during which 
the resolution went through several 
changes, the Senate finally passed it in 
the form of a recognition of the insur- 
gents as a belligerent power, with the 
further request 
that the friendly offices of the United States 
should be offered by the President to the Spanish 


government for the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba. 


The House of Representatives adopt- 
ed a much less pacific resolution, de- 


claring that the only permanent solu- 
tion of the conflict was the establish- 
ment of a government by the choice of 
the Cuban people; that American in- 
terests were seriously injured by the 
struggle, and should be protected by 
intervention if necessary. ‘There were 
conferences and further debates, in one 
of which Senator Mills, of Texas, of- 
fered a motion calling on the President 
to seize the island and hold it by mili- 
tary force until the Cuban people could 
organize a republic; but finally, on 
April 6, the House accepted the Senate 
resolution. The President took no ac- 
tion upon it. 


“FRIENDLY OFFICES ” OFFERED IN 
VAIN. 


It could hardly have been expected 
that the “friendly offices” thus prof- 
fered had the slightest chance of ac- 
ceptance by what Senator Sherman 
termed the “ sensitive, proud, and gal- 
lant nation” of the Iberian peninsula. 
Its temper was indicated, during the 
debate in Congress, by an _ attack 
on the United States consulate in 
Barcelona, and by riotous anti Amer- 
ican demonstrations in other Spanish 
cities. Two days before the final pas- 
sage of the resolution—April 4, 1896— 
Secretary Olney had sent to.Madrid a 
frank and full statement of the position 
of the Washington administration. He 
pointed out that Spain’s promises of a 
speedy restoration of order had signally 
failed; that the anarchy existing in 
Cuba had greatly damaged American 
commerce, and threatened the ‘ abso- 
lute impoverishment ” of the island's 
inhabitants ; that while not suggesting 
intervention at the time—indeed he ex- 
pressly declared that “the United 
States has no designs upon Cuba, and 
no designs against the sovereignty of 
Spain ”—yet he hoped 
to find a way of codperating with Spain in the 
immediate pacification of the island on such a 
plan as, leaving Spain her rights of sovereignty, 
shall yet secure to the people of the island all 


such rights and powers of local self government 
as they can reasonably ask. 
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The Spanish reply, not received until 
June, was a refusal of Mr. Olney’s 
rather vague offer; and there the mat- 
ter ended for a time. 


CONGRESS VERSUS THE PRESIDENT. 


When Congress met in the follow- 
ing December, President Cleveland’s 
message contained a brief review of 
the situation in Cuba, which remained 
unchanged, and a carefully guarded yet 
distinct warning of possible future in- 
terference: 


When the inability of Spain to deal success- 
fully with the insurrection has become manifest, 
and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is 
extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its rightful 
existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its 
reéstablishment has degenerated into a strife 
which means nothing more than the useless 
sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction 
of the very subject matter of the conflict, a sit- 
uation will be presented in which our obligation 
to the sovereignty of Spain will be superseded 
by higher obligations which we can hardly hesi- 
tate to recognize and discharge. 

This cautious utterance was severely 
criticised in Congress, and several mo- 
tions were made with a view to forcing 
the administration to take some more 
decided step. The most important was 
a resolution offered by Senator Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania: 

That the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba be and the same hereby is acknowledged 
by the United States of America. 

That the United States should use its friendly 
offices with the government of Spain to bring to 
a close the war between Spain and Cuba. 

This resolution was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate foreign affairs com- 
mittee, in spite of the fact that Secretary 
Olney appeared before that body and 
strongly opposed it. On the day after 
the committee’s decision the secretary 
publicly stated that if it passed both 
houses, as was then generally expected, 
it would be nothing more than “ an ex- 
pression of opinion by the eminent gen- 
tlemen who might vote for it. The 
power,” he added, “ to recognize the so 
called republic of Cuba as an indepen- 
dent state rests exclusively with the 
executive ’—thereby raising an intey- 
esting point of constitutional law which 
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still remains in doubt. For a time it 
seemed as if a conflict between the na- 
tional legislature and the executive was 
imminent; but a more conservative 
feeling arose in Congress, created part- 
ly by the alarm of various commercial 
interests at what appeared to be a threat 
of war, and partly by the general will- 
ingness to leave the whole question 
to be dealt with by the incoming ad-, 
ministration ; and the Cameron resolu- 
tion was never pressed to a vote. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S POLICY. 


It soon became clear that under 
President McKinley and _ Secretary 
Sherman the administration’s Cuban 
policy was to be a continuation of the 
masterly inactivity of Messrs. Cleve- 
land and Olney; Mr. McKinley’s posi- 
tion being that domestic problems of 
the currency, the tariff, the deficit in 
the government revenue, and the long 
continued industrial depression, were 
paramount to any call from beyond our 
frontiers. On May 17, 1897, however, 
the tidings of increasing distress in 
Cuba, and Consul General Lee’s report 
that from six hundred to eight hundred 
American citizens wereamong the desti- 
tute, led him to send to Congress, which 
he had called together in special ses- 
sion, a message asking for an appro- 
priation of fifty thousand dollars for 
their relief. The money was voted, not 
without some delay in the House, 
caused by an attempt to attach to the 
grant a recognition of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile the Senate, on May 20, 
by 41 votes to 14, passed a joint resolu- 
tion according belligerent rights to 
“the government proclaimed and for 
some time maintained by force of arms 
by the people of Cuba.” This was done 
in spite of the well understood objec- 
tions to such a recognition. It was not 
warranted by the known status of the 
rebellion; it might have encouraged 
the insurgents, but it would have been 
of much greater practical aid to Spain, 
by giving her ships the right of search- 
ing neutral vessels on the high seas; 
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and it would have precluded all claims 
from American citizens for damages 
caused by the war. The Senate’s dec- 
laration, however, was entirely fruitless. 
It never came before the House, as 
Speaker Reed, who was no less strong- 
ly opposed to hasty intervention than 
was the President, had named no com- 
mittees for the special session, and there 
was no medium for receiving and trans- 
mitting a joint resolution. 


CONTINUED DIPLOMATIC FRICTION. 


Throughout this critical period of 
our relations with Spain, constant fric- 
tion was caused by the activity of Cu- 
ban agents and sympathizers in the 
United States, by expeditions carrying 
arms to the insurgents, and by ques- 
tions of the rights of American citizens 
involved in the struggle—all of which 
had been such sinister factors in the 
situation during the Ten Years’ War, 
and were certain to remain so while 
Spanish sovereignty in Cuba should 
last. The list of individuals on whose 
behalf our government was called upon 
to intervene was a long one, the most 
important cases being those of Julio 
Sanguilly, who was liberated at our re- 
quest by the Spanish government; of 
Ricardo Ruiz, whose death in prison 
was never satisfactorily explained ; and 
of Alfredo Laborde and four others, 
captured on the filibustering schooner 
Competitor. These names will suggest 
what was undoubtedly the case—that 
American citizenship was acquired, or 
claimed, by many Cubans with the de- 
liberate intention of claiming its pro- 
tection in case of conflict with the Span- 
ish authorities; but our government 
was none the less bound to defend their 
rights, and it did so—in one instance, 
that of the Competitor prisoners, to the 
point of threatening the most serious 
consequences had not their death sen- 
tence been rescinded. 

On their side, the Washington au- 
thorities exercised great vigilance in 
the fulfilment of neutral obligations and 
the suppression of filibustering. On the 


30th of July, 1896, President Cleveland 
issued a special and very stringent 
proclamation against such illegal at- 
tempts “to make war upon a foreign 
country.” Several arrests were made, 
in American ports and on the seas, and 
a diligent patrol was maintained by 
revenue cutters and naval vessels, at a 
cost said to amount to nearly a million 
dollars annually ; yet many expeditions 
succeeded in reaching Cuba, and the 
Spaniards found it impossible to be- 
lieve that we were not deliberately giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the rebels. 


ANOTHER RESPITE FOR SPAIN. 


The assassination of the Spanish 
premier, Canovas del Castillo, on the 
8th of August, 1897, again delayed ac- 
tion from Washington upon the Cuban 
question ; and when, after the stopgap 
ministry of Azcarraga, Sagasta, leader 
of the liberal party at Madrid, came 
into power, the new government made 
a genuine effort to forestall the de- 
mands which the United States, in the 
name of civilization, must inevitably 
sooner or later formulate. At a meet- 
ing held on the 6th of October the 
Spanish cabinet decided upon the recall 
of Captain General Weyler, and an- 
nounced a new constitution for Cuba, 
giving the island a fairly liberal meas- 
ure of autonomy. Intimations were 
made at Washington that Sagasta’s 
ministry would be willing to negotiate 
a treaty abolishing the differential 
duties which had given Spanish manu- 
facturers a practical monopoly of the 
Cuban market—a system very unfair to 
Cuba and detrimental to American 
commercial interests. To succeed 
Weyler, General Blanco was sent to 
Havana, where his earliest official ac- 
tions were a formal revocation of his 
predecessor’s reconcentration order, a 
proclamation offering amnesty to all 
political offenders, and the release of 
the Competitor prisoners, whom Wey- 
ler had held for eighteen months. 

When Congress met, in December, 
President McKinley’s message hailed 














Spain’s new policy with somewhat opti- 
mistic gratification : 

That the government of Sagasta has entered 
upon a course from which recession with honor 
is impossible can hardly be questioned ; that in 
the few weeks it has existed it has made earnest 
of the sincerity of its professions is undeniable. I 
shall not impugn its sincerity, nor should im- 
patience be suffered to embarrass it in the task 
it has undertaken. It is honestly due to Spain, 
and to our friendly relations with Spain, that she 
should be given a reasonable chance to realize 
her expectations, and to prove the asserted 
efficacy of the new order of things, to which she 
stands irrevocably committed. 

Had Sagasta’s move been made two 
years earlier, it is possible, though not 
probable, that it might have succeeded ; 
but now it came far too late. Indeed, 
by a curious train of events, and with 
the ill luck that seems to be the his- 
torical attendant of weakness and un- 
wisdom, it was Spain’s most earnest at- 
tempt at conciliation that brought 
about the catastrophe which was to 
lose her the remnant of her empire in 
the new world. 


THE FAILURE OF AUTONOMY. 


It speedily became clear that the of- 
fer of autonomy was an absolute failure. 
Years before there had been an organ- 
ized political party of autonomists in 
Cuba; but it had practically ceased to 
exist. Enough of its adherents could 
not be found to fill the offices in which 
the Spanish government now desired 
their services.* There was no possibil- 
ity of any compromise with the insur- 
gents—the single exception reported 
being the surrender of Juan Masso, in 
the province of Santiago, with one hun- 
dred and ten men. Colonel Joaquin 
Ruiz of the Spanish army, commis- 
sioned by Blanco to treat with the rebel 
leader Aranguren, was seized and shot, 
in spite of his flag of truce—a brutal 

* Consul Hyatt reported from Santiago, January 8, 1898: 
“ That the Spanish government has made a most energetic 
and thorough campaign to make autonomy successful there is 
no room for doubt. . . Wholesale removals of Spanish officers 
from civil positions are made by sweeping orders,with instruc- 
tions to fill their places with Cuban autonomists. About a 
week since there came an order dismissing every employee of 
the custom house in this city, to take effect as soon as proper 


autonomists could be found to fill their places. As yet only 
two have been named, the collector and first deputy.” 


(To be continued.) 
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murder that was excused as an “ execu- 
tion” under the insurgents’ decree 
against all dealings with the enemy. 
On the other hand, the r-ew consti- 
tution provoked furious opposition 
from the Peninsular party in Cuba. 
There were violent outbreaks in Ha- 
vana, and on January 12, 1898, a mob 
led by officers of the Spanish garrison 
attacked the offices of three autonomist 
newspapers. Soldiers sent to restore 
order fraternized with the rioters, and 
though little damage was done there was 
great excitement. The crowds shouted 
threats against Blanco, and there was 
alarm among the Americans in the city. 
On the following day Consul General 
Lee telegraphed to Washington : 
Uncertainty exists whether he [Blanco] can 
control the situation. Ifdemonstrated he cannot 
maintain order, preserve life, and keep the 
peace, or if Americans and their interests are in 


danger, ships must be sent, and to that end 
should be prepared to move promptly. 


THE MAINE GOES TO HAVANA. 


Our government thereupon ordered 
the second class battleship Maine to 
Havana, her mission being announced 
as a “friendly naval visit.” General 
Lee was informed of her despatch on 
January 24, and at once replied: 


Advise visit be postponed six or seven days, to 
give last excitement more time to disappear. 


Secretary Day’s answer was: 
Maine has been ordered. 


And on the following morning, Jan- 
uary 25, 1898, at eleven o’clock, the 
white battleship, flying the Stars and 
Stripes, exchanged salutes with the 
Spanish batteries and steamed into the 
harbor. There were exchanges of the 
usual formal courtesies between her 
commander, Captain Charles D. Sigs- 
bee, and the Havana officials ; and three 
weeks passed in uneventful quietude. 
Then, on the night of February 15, at 
twenty minutes to ten, she was almost 
instantly destroyed by the frightful ex- 
plosion that awoke Havana and startled 
the civilized world. 
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THE MAJOR’S STORY. : 


BY ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN. 


HOW MAJOR VALE’S YOUTHFUL TASTE FOR THE THEATER WAS DESTROYED 
BY A TRAGEDY ENACTED BEFORE HIM ON THE GRIM STAGE OF CIVIL, WAR. 


HE rain was drizzling down on the 
pavements, slimy with mud, and 
the air was saturated and raw. The 
group of elderly men in the New Am- 
sterdam Club rooms took great com- 
fort in the roaring fire round which 
they gathered. The talk drifted com- 
fortably from one subject to another, 
and finally touched on the drama and 
the innovations of several rising actors. 
“Why is it, major, that you fight 
so shy of the theaters?” asked “ Doc” 
Despard of a trig, white haired old fel- 
low who had been smoking his cigar 
near the chimney corner and who had 
said very little. Every one was silent, 
and finally the major spoke: 

“T went to the theater a great deal 
when I was young—until I saw some 
real acting. I have never gone since.” 

The major was one of the few veter- 
ans of the Civil War who were reticent 
of their achievements ; but he had been 
known to tell a story once or twice—in 
just the right company—and with such 
simplicity and vigor that he had held 
his listeners spellbound. He had had 
rare experiences, and when he recount- 
ed them he emphasized the human side 
and stuck to the truth. That was the 
secret of his power. 

The time, the company, and the day 
were auspicious, so the major began: 

“My regiment was a part of the 
Army of the Potomac. We had moved 
from near Washington to Fortress 
Monroe, and from there had moved, 
one hundred and twenty one thousand 
strong, towards Richmond, in two di- 
visions, one along the York River and 
one along the James. 
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“ McClellan had kept us dawdling in 
Maryland, he had taken us leisurely 
down the Potomac, and now we were 
dawdling again. He made us into a 
fine army and then let us go to rot for 
lack of use. We camped on the Chicka- 
hominy near Richmond, and there we 
dawdled once more. Every man of us 
wanted action. We would have faced 
any odds, and we cursed our chief's 
everlasting caution and procrastina- 
tion. He was a fortunate fellow who 
got detailed for any small reconnoiter- 
ing party or skirmishing expedition. 

“One day, about like this, only there 
was thunder in the air and more 
warmth, I was called to my colonel’s 
tent. 

“*Lieutenant Vale,’ he said, ‘ you 
are to take a squad of ten men and go 
to the Deveraux Mansion. We have 
reason to believe that a Confederate 
officer—a spy—has got through the 
lines and is hiding there. The house 
has been watched. A picket reported 
that a man was seen to enter. He was 
shot at, but got away. Search the 
house, arrest him, and bring him here. 
Be quick, and don’t fail.’ 

“T took my order, saluted, and was 
gone. It was dusk as we left the camp 
and rode along the road towards the 
stately old mansion house designated 
by the colonel. I had enlisted from a 
New England town, and had seen very 
little of the world, but I had found in 
myself a strong sympathy forthe proud, 
high bred Southern families. We think 
of our ancestors in New England as 
they do in the South, and people are 
not always moving about, but live in 























the same-place for generation after gen- 
eration. I-knew how they felt about 
the destruction of their old family 
places—I raged at it, too. 

“This particular house was a fine 
type, and stood at the highest point of 
the Deveraux plantation, the stately 
home of many generations of the old 
family. It was illumined that night, 
and its lights twinkled at us through 
the trees as we approached. 

“For a moment the remembrance of 
the great army of which I was a part, 
and the opposing force sleeping on its 
arms for our attack over in Richmond, 
faded from my mind. I fancied I ap- 
proached the house as a guest, that its 
great, hospitable doors were now, as 
often, thrown open to the neighboring 
gentry. I could almost hear the violins 
squeak and detect the aroma of fragrant 
punch. 

“As we drew rein at the door the 
cloud of fancy covering the grim truth 
was dispelled, and I sickened at my 
task. The father and sons were per- 
haps dying on a far away battlefield 
while the wife and daughters kept 
their lonely vigil at home, and I—well, 
1 stood for all that they despised and 
abhorred. As I swung off my horse | 
resolved to show them that chivalry 
lived in the North as well as in the 
South. You see, I was not without 
romance in those days! 

“ An old negro servant came to the 
door. He was trembling—poor old fel- 
low! Iasked him for Mr. Deveraux. 

“* Massa Deverow’s gone to the 
wah, sah.’ 

“*T would like to see your mistress, 
then.’ 

“ He opened the door a little wider, 
and I passed through into the great hall 
after giving orders to my men to sur- 
round the house. He left me standing 
there as he mounted the stairs. He 
was gone so long that I began to feel 
uneasy, especially as I heard hurried 
movements above. But a step sounded 
on the stair, and the rustling of a wo- 
man’s dress: I looked up and saw com- 
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ing towards me one of the grandest 
sights a man could ever see—a mag- 
nificently beautiful woman, with a regal 
air and an eye that caught mine and 
held it. She was dressed like a queen, 
too—in a shimmering white satin. [ 
might have thought her dress unusual 
for such a time, but I did not. ‘The 
costume seemed appropriate for her 
under any circumstances. 

“She stood in front of me with a 
proud look on her face. Her eyes still 
held mine. I bowed as to a sovereign, 
and—upon my honor, I couldn’t say a 
word. Then it occurred to me to show 
her my order, so I fumbled in my 
pocket and brought it out. She did not 
even look at it. 

“*T know what you have come for,’ 
she said, and her tones thrilled me. 
‘You have come here to search for the 
Confederate officer, Captain Ralph Ax- 
worthy. He is here, and I will take you 
to him.’ 

“| looked at her in stupid wonder. 
She saw my look and smiled slightly, 
though I saw that her forehead was 
contracted with pain. She turned, and 
without speaking I followed her up the 
stairs and along the upper hall to the 
front room on the left. She opened the 
door softly. I hesitated, and she, see- 
ing it, made a gesture for me to follow. 

* It was a large, square room that we 
entered, probably the finest in the 
house. It was dimly lit by candles 
with a shade in front, but | could see 
that the furniture and hangings, though 
old, were rich and costly. A great bed 
was at one side, shaded by a canopy of 
brocade. She crossed the room to the 
bedside. I saw that there was a man 
lying there. She reached for his hand 
and clasped it in her own, then turned 
and faced me superbly, unflinchingly. 
I likened her in my mind to a splendid 
animal at bay, and then drew back the 
thought as she began to speak and her 
soul flashed through her eyes and daz- 
zled me. 

“* Here is Captain Axworthy,’ she 
said. ‘He lies here dying. A Union 
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bullet has made a hole in his chest. 
Make him your prisoner if you will 
—God will soon release him. You 
think that he came here to spy. He 
came here because he was my lover and 
he knew that I was alone and unpro- 
tected. I say he was, for now he is my 
husband; we were married an hour 
ago—you may have met our rector on 
the road. Since, sir, you are too late 
for the bridal—leave us—leave us—to 
our honeymoon!’ She sank down on 
her knees beside the bed and buried 
her face in its folds. The man raised a 
feeble hand and rested it on her head. 
My head swam, my eyes filled with 
tears. I bowed reverently and backed 
from the room. I had seen the acme of 
human heroism and of human agony. 
My soul was awed. 

“T stumbled along the hall, hardly 
knowing what I did, and down the 
stairs, and to the door. Then I recol- 
lected myself and halted. What was 
my duty, I wondered? And while I 
stood there the old negro shambled up. 

“* Missis says, sah, fer you t’ occipy 
de room to de front.’ 

“T was expected to remain, so there 
was the solution of the difficulty. I told 
my men the condition of affairs, and 
ordered them to the stable to sleep in 
the hay, relieving each other on picket 
duty, when I returned to the house. 

“IT was escorted to the old dining- 
room, and there ceremoniously served 
to a very frugal supper. It was the 
first time in many months that I had 
used real silver or a delicate linen nap- 
kin, but our camp rations were better 
than the meager fare to which they 
were reduced on the plantation, and I 
knew that pride had impelled them to 
set their best before me. But nothing 
would have tempted me to eat just then. 
I looked at the portraits on the wall and 
wondered what those old Deveraux 
who roasted oxen whole for their re- 
tainers would have thought of such an 
empty larder; but my mind reverted to 
the woman above, and I soon gave up 
trying to think of anything else. 
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* For an hour or more I sat motion- 
less in one of the old Deveraux arm- 
chairs, thrilling with the consciousness 
of the tragedy so near me. Then the 
door swung open, slowly. She stood 
there and her eyes gleamed like stars, 
but she was pale as death. 

““Tt is over,’ she said simply. ‘ You 
may see him.’ And so I followed her 
again. 

“ He was lying on the bed as before 
—the dim light barely revealing him— 
fully dressed in his Confederate uni- 
form, his hands on his breast clasping 
his sword. Ah, but he was a handsome 
man! 

“* We bury him tonight,’ she said in 
a calm, cold voice. ‘Tonight. Leave 
him his sword. His shroud will be the 
Confederate flag; you do not object, 
I trust?’ And she looked into my eyes 
again. 

“*Madam,’ I said, ‘there is no 
honor known to man that I would not 
grant to your dead husband!’ 

“ She came to me close, and grasped 
my hand a moment and held it to her 
breast so that I felt the beating of her 
heart. Then she dropped it, but I have 
never cared to hold any other woman’s 
hand since. 

“T went to my room. It opened 
upon the upper gallery, the same as 
hers. I thought what a delicate com- 
pliment to my honor she had paid me 
in placing me where I might spy on 
her if I would. 

“T sat by the window the livelong 
night. A cart was driven to the door; 
there were negroes with torches, and I 
heard the measured tread as of men who 
carried a burden—reverently. A body 
wrapped in a flag was placed in the 
cart, and a stately, muffled figure was 
helped in beside it, and sat there as the 
cart was driven away. The lights dis- 
appeared among the trees, the rattle 
of the cart died in the distance, and all 
was still save for the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder. 

“ Old Pompey handed me a note in 
the morning, before we mounted and 















rode away. Yes, boys, I have that note 
still. I won’t tell you what it said— 
she only thanked me. I made my re- 
port to my colonel and The 
major paused. 
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“Well?” said “ Doc” Despard. 
“Well,” repeated the major slowly, 
“two years after, I met that woman 
and her husband—Captain and Mrs. 
Ralph Axworthy—in Washington.” 
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WHEN THE GREEN TURNS GOLD. 


WHEN the green turns gold! 
When the sunny days are past, 











And the forest walks seem cold 
With the dead leaves overcast ; 
When the blue jay tunes his piping 

To a dreary monotone, 
Aud all day is shrilly shrieking, 
‘“They have left me here alone,”’ 
It’s lonesome and it’s cheerless 
When the green turns gold. 


When the green turns gold! 

When the trees their dead leaves slied— 
Like a story that is told, 

Lives the season that is dead 
In a memory interrupted 

Only by the monotone 
That my heart seems ever singing, 

‘They have left me here alone! ”’ 
When the birds and flowers vanish 

And the green turns gold. 


When the green turns gold! 
When the dreary days have come, 
The green lies in the mold 
And summer’s voice is dumb, 
The memory lives to cheer me, 
Of the days now fled, 
And the breeze that touched my forehead 
Lives—the last kiss of the dead ; 
But the days are sad and lonely 
When the green turns gold. 


Louts E. Thayer. 
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THE GERMAN 


STAGE IN 


AMERICA. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE GERMAN DRAMA ON THE NEW YORK STAGE, ITS DIFFICULTIES AND TRIUMPHS, ITS 
MANAGERS AND FAMOUS PLAYERS—INTERESTING POINTS IN FIFTY YEARS OF 


THEATRICAL, 


T was in a building called Magner’s 
Hall, on Elizabeth Street between 
Broome and Grand, in New York, that 
the first performance of a German play 
by professional actors was given in this 
country. This was in the year 1849. 
Prior to that the German residents of 
the metropolis had enjoyed occasional 
amateur performances with some 
stranded thespian as the central figure. 
One of these actors, Obstfelder by 
name, afterwards went out into the new 
West and originated German theatri- 
cals in various cities, journeying even 
as far as Wyoming, and selecting his 
support from the ranks of local amateur 
companies. a 

From Elizabeth Street the German 
players moved to the Bowery, and es- 
tablished themselves on the site of the 
present People’s Theater, which was 
then called the Stadt, and was managed 
by Messrs. Hoym and Hamann. From 
this place they were driven by fire in 
1853, and moved to what is now the 
Windsor Theater, where for the first 
time the German stage took perma- 
nent root in New York. Eleven years 
later they moved once more to the 
premises previously occupied by the 
Volks Garten. 

It was here that Bogumil Dawison 
plaved the most memorable engage- 
ment recorded in the history of the 
local German stage, appearing three or 
four times a week for one thousand dol- 
lars a night, with a benefit netting him 
about two thousand dollars at every 
eighth performance. Edwin Booth 


HISTORY. 


saw him at the Stadt, and invited him 
to play Othello to his own Jago 
at the Winter Garden; and __ this 
notable performance took place dur- 
ing the month of January, 1867. It 
was during this engagement that 
Dawison urged Mr. Booth to try his 


fortunes in Germany, assuring him 


that he would be greatly liked there. 
Mr. Booth cherished the idea for 
nearly a score of years before he found 
an opportunity to carry it out, and 
the stage manager whom he selected to 
accompany him on the trip was Eman- 
uel Lederer, who had been a member 
of the Dawison company, and is now 
an authorized agent of German play- 
wrights and composers in New York. 

In 1866 the Stadt Theater suffered 
its first opposition in the shape of a 
German playhouse situated on Broad- 
way, opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
and called the Thalia. Edward Haert- 
ing was the manager of this venture, 
which lasted only four months, its chief 
attractions being Hedwig Hesse, a very 
popular Berlin actress, and Dawison 
himself, who played a brief engagement 
there before his three nights at the 
Winter Garden and one night in Bos- 
ton in association with Mr. Booth. 

Other stars who appeared at the 
Stadt were Hermann Hendrichs, Fred- 
erick Haase, Wachtel, the tenor, and 
Mr. and Mrs. L,’Arronge, who intro- 
duced French opera bouffe in German, 
giving “ Orphée aux Enfers ” and “ La 
Belle Heléne ” with great success. 

In 1871 the Germania Theater, on 
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ADA MERITO, A GERMAN STAGE FAVORITE, 
From a photograph by Schiffer, Wiesbaden. 
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LEONA BERGERE. 


From a photograph by Kasbaum, Berlin. 


Fourteenth Street, now occupied by 
Tony Pastor, was opened by Adolf 
Neuendorf, who had previously been 
the musical conductor at the Stadt. 
Neuendorf made money in this house 
with his dramatic performances, but 
lost whenever he yielded to his musical 
tastes and gave operas. It was in this 
house, and under his management, that 
Carl Sontag played his memorable en- 
gagement. Sontag was a brother of 
the famous Henrietta of that name, 
afterwards Countess of Rossi. He is 
still living in Dresden, where the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his début as an 
artist was recently celebrated by the 
king and court, as well as by the gen- 


eral public. The Neuendorf; régime 
was made memorable also by’ the de- 
velopment of the first of a long race of 
German “angels” in the person of a 
Mr. Cohn, familiarly known as ““ Hoop- 
skirt Cohn,” because of the source of 


his fortune, who backed the : ee 


‘ 


enterprise, and also advanced money 
for the tour of Pauline Lucca.' 

Until 1879 the Germania had no 
competition, but in that year Mathilde 
Cottrelly, who since became one of the 
best soubrettes on our English speak- 
ing stage, left his company to assume 
the management of the Thalia, which 
had previously been known as the Bow- 
ery Theater. Two years later this play- 
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house passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Gustav Amberg, Heinrich Conried, 
and Carl Herrmann, who were backed 
by the wealthy commercial house of 
Fleischmann. Amberg had previously 
been associated with Mme. Cottrelly ; 
Herrmann was new to the business, 
and Conried was a very young man 
who had been stage manager for Neu- 
endorf for three years and had also en- 
joyed considerable success as an actor. 
The first part that he played in this 
5 country was Gringoire, in “ The King’s 
Pleasure,” and it is a fact worthy of 
note that he played the same role on 
February 23, 1898, on the occasion of 
his jubilee at the Irving Place Theater, 
of which he.is now sole manager. 

Previous to its occupancy by this 
firm of managers, the Thalia Theater 
had been regarded by its owner as 
but little better than an adjunct to 
his beer garden next door, and one 
of the first difficulties that he had 
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e “ JOSIE GALLMEYER, A FAVORITE VIENNESE u 
Ww ith his new lessees was on the COMEDIAN. r 
subject of the entr’actes. He wanted From a photograph by Kraiwanek, Vienna. ; 

" 
long ones, and plenty a 


of them, so that each q 
German patron would q 
have time to drink at J 
least three glasses of 

beer; but Conried and 

Herrmann regarded the 

stage performances as of 

higher artistic impor- h 
tance than the bar re- ; 
ceipts, and declined to ’ 
keep their patrons wait- q 
ing twenty minutes after f 
each fall of the curtain, ‘ 
or to make any special 
effort to produce plays 
with nine acts and eight 
intermissions. 

“ Divorgons,” which 
contains only three acts, 
requires no_ elaborate 
scenery, and is not spe- 
“pivorcons.” Cially — provocative of 
From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York. thirst, was a_ veritable 
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FRIEDRICH MITTERWURZER. ADOLF SONNENTHAL. 


From a photograph by Krziwanek, Vienna. From a photograph by Szekely, Vienna. 


WILHELM KNAACK. HEINRICH CONRIED, THE GERMAN MANAGER. 
From a photograph by Muller, Vienna From a photograph by Withelm, New York. 
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AGNES SORMA, A CELEBRITY OF THE GERMAN STAGE. 





From a photograph by Hoffert, Berlin. 


thorn in Mr. Kraemer’s flesh, and he is 
said to have uttered vigorous remon- 
strances when “The Merry War,” 
which has but two acts and one inter- 
mission, was put on for a long run. The 
last named piece proved extremely 
popular with English speaking play- 
goers, and for the first time in its his- 
tory the theater became the resort of 
New York’s fashionable people, who, 
although not confirmed beer drinkers, 


considered it a great lark to go al! the 
way down the Bowery and there be- 
hold an admirable performance of one 
of the very best light operas ever given 
in this country. 

At no time during the entire history 
of the German drama in America have 
so many stars of the first magnitude 
appeared on a single stage as were seen 
during the Herrmann and Conried pe- 
riod of the Thalia. Among the many 
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HELENE LINDNER, OF THE LILLIPUTIAN COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Pflaum, Berlin. 


singers and players of note brought 
here by this firm may be mentioned 
Kathi Schratt, the original Cyprienne 
in “ Divorgons,” so far as this country 
is concerned, and without doubt the 
best exponent of the role that has ever 
been seen here ; Josie Gallmeyer, a sort 
of Viennese May Irwin, and famed in 
Europe as the originator of the im- 
promptu couplet “Du bist verriickt, 
mein Kind,” which she introduced into 
“ Fatinitza,” while playing one night 
to a coldly indifferent Berlin audience ; 
Ludwig Barnay, the famous tragedian ; 
besides Knaack, Tewele, Adolfi, Jennie 
Stubel, Emma Seebold, Hubert Wilkie, 


Adolph Link, and many another more 
or less favorably known to European 
playgoers. In later years Conried has 
directed in this country the seasons of 
Mitterwurzer, Sonnenthal, Niemann- 
Raabe, Agnes Sorma, George Engels, 
and Julie Kopaczy, but never since the 
period of his connection with the Tha- 
lia have so many great stars come 
crowding in upon us in such rapid suc- 
cession. ‘ 
Marie Geistinger, who played at the 
Thalia not only during this period but 
also before it, and who was seen not 
more than a year ago at another New 
York playhouse, deserves special men- 

















tion as one of the most popular and 
gifted actresses whohave ever been seen 
in America. Mme. Geistinger was fa- 
mous not alone for her brilliant talents 
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FRANZ EBERT AND ADOLPH ZINK, OF THE LILLIPUTIAN COM” 













IPANY. 


From a photograph by Phlaum, Berlin 


but also for her extraordinary versa- 
tility, and [| am speaking the literal 
truth when I say that she could play al- 
most anything, from Queen Elisabeth in 
Schiller’s “ Marie Stuart,” to La Belle 
Helene, and was equally good in either 
one of those widely different roles. 
Even now, in her advanced years, she 
is an actress whom all young and studi- 
ous members of her profession should 
see and study. 





atricals. Of these none made a deeper 
impression than Ernst Possart, now the 
general intendant of the Hoftheater in 
Munich, and known to American vis- 
itors in the Bavarian capital by reason 
of the splendid performances of the 
Wagner dramas which he gives there 
every year. He is best remembered 
here by his Shylock and Richard the 
Third. Josef Kainz, a fine delineator of 
romantic and classic roles, notably Ro- 
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Gustav Amberg is another manager 
who has brought many famous actors 
to this country during his long period 
of service as a director of German the- 
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meo and Don Carlos; Matkowsky, a 
romantic actor, and Marie Barkany, fa- 
mous in the Bernhardt repertoire, are 
other artists for whom we are indebted 
to Mr. Amberg. Perhaps the most 
profitable engagement ever played un- 


cess in emotional parts. She died not 
long ago in Switzerland, and be- 
queathed her entire fortune, amounting 
to more than a million marks, to the 
maintenance of a retreat for old actors 
at Weimar. Daniel Bandmann played 





LUDWIG BARNAY, THE FAMOUS GERMAN 
TRAGEDIAN. 


From a photograph by Withelm, New York. 


der his management was that of Barnay 
and Possart together. It yielded him 
in five weeks a net profit of twenty five 
thousand dollars, which he afterwards 
lost in building the Amberg, now the 
Irving Place Theater. 

Other German artists who have ap- 
peared at various times in this country 
are Daniel Bandmann, Marie Seebach, 
and Fannie Janauschek. Mme. Seebach 
played here in 1870 at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater, under the management 
of Jacob Grau, and achieved great suc- 


ADALBERT MATKOWSKY, A GERMAN ROMANTIC 
ACTOR. 


From a photograph ly Bieber, Hamburg. 


here in 1862 and afterwards went on the 
English speaking stage. He is still liv- 
ing on his ranch in the far West. 
Mme. Janauschek appeared in 1867 
at the Academy of Music, and aroused 
enormous enthusiasm, the critics pro- 
nouncing her the rival of Ristori, who 
was then in the height of her popular- 
itv. Mr. Booth saw her and admired 
her greatly; and at his invitation she 
played Lady Macbeth in German in his 
English speaking company three times 
in Boston, to receipts of more than 
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eleven thousand dollars. In 1869, un- 
der the patronage of Mrs. James Gor- 
don Bennett, who had interested herself 
in Mme. Janauschek’s career, she gave 
her first performance in English at the 
Academy of Music, and afterwards 
traveled through the country with her 
own company. 
English melodrama some three years 
ago, but is now living in retirement in 
Brooklyn. 

Members of our own dramatic pro- 
fession can learn a great deal from the 
German stage as it has existed here. 
Indeed, I could name more than one 
actor or manager who has not dis- 
dained to profit by what has been 
shown there in the way of stage man- 
agement and conscientious attention to 
detail. In the presentation of such 
pieces as “ Coriolanus”’ and “ Julius 
Caesar” during the Barnay engage- 
ment, the work of the supernumeraries 
proved as great a revelation to New 
Yorkers, and especially to members of 
the dramatic profession, as had that of 
the Meiningen supers when that fa- 
mous organization appeared in London 
two seasons before. Mr. Booth, who 
witnessed the London performances, 
declared that the artistic excellence of 
the people composing the crowd in the 
forum scene interested him so thor- 
oughly that he paid but scant attention 
to the principal actors, and I well re- 
member the wonder expressed by ex- 
perienced actors who saw those great 
tragedies performed in German in New 
York. 

The secret of the effectiveness of the 
Thalia mob lay in the fact that at that 
time there were under engagement at 
the theater a sufficiently large number 
of actors and singers to present trag- 
edy, comedy, farce, and opera in con- 
stant succession, and that for this rea- 
son, when tragedy held the boards, Mr. 
Conried had at his disposal a great 
many highly trained and well paid 
artists, whom he was at liberty to press 
into service as component parts of his 
stage crowds. He himself invariably 
8M 


She was seen in an. 
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assumed the role of a super on these 
occasions, and there was not an actor 
in his company who considered it be- 
neath his dignity to play any part, no 
matter how small. The stage crowds 
were drafted off into groups of four, 
consisting of one thoroughly experi- 
enced actor and three ordinary supers, 
who worked with him and under his 
direction. Conried moved around 
among them all, watching everything 
with sharp eyes, giving a hint here, a 
reproof there, and all the time striving 
to infuse into his followers some of the 
life and spirit that so seldom character- 
izes the work of actors whose names 
are not printed on the prograre. 

The result of this system, and of the 
careful drilling which was an important 
feature of it, was apparent in every 
stage performance. In the forum scene 
of “Julius Caesar,” for example, the 
stage was not crowded with a lot of 
men in dirty white robes, with car driv- 
ers’ mustaches on their faces, lounging 
negligently about and shouting “ Hi, 
hi; let us avenge his death! ” in spirit- 
less, monotonous tones at the stage 
manager’s signal. On the contrary, the 
mob formed itself about the tribune in 
the same natural way that a crowd 
would gather about an amateur orator 
on Union Square. A baker, passing 
with his wares, stopped for a moment 
to listen, and then set his basket down 
and remained to the end, absorbed in 
the fervid oratory. A beggar, hob- 
bling onto the scene with extended 
palm and piteous voice, stopped beg- 
ging to listen, and even the schoolboys 
left their games to find out what was 
going on. So the crowd gathered, and, 
composed as it was of actors who 
knew their business, the effect of Bru- 
tus’ and Antony’s eloquence was plainly 
apparent. When at the close of the 
scene they seized torches and went with 
streaming garments and with angry 
shouts on their lips up the stage and 
on out of sight, down the Roman street, 
they gave a néw and terrible meaning 
to Antony's “ Mischief, thou art afoot!” 
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In the production of “ The Weav- 
ers ” a mob organized on the same plan 
did equally effective work in another 
way. No one who saw this play is likely 
to forget either the work of destruction 
carried on by the crowd that forces its 
way into the rich manufacturer’s house, 
or the impressive significance of the 
message conveyed by the murmurs of 
the unseen rioters who stand in the 
street without. Every night the mob 
destroyed more than eighty dollars’ 
worth of furniture, glass, and china, 


and the actors had implicit instructions 


to break everything in the room, and in 
such a manner that it would be impos- 
sible to,put the pieces together again. 
It was in this way that the audience 
obtained a convincing impression of 
the blind fury of an unreasoning and 
lawless body of rioters. 

It was Mr. Conried himself who 
went behind the curtain night after 
night to direct his supers. Many of 
these were actors of merit, and pos- 
sessed of well trained voices, and each 
one was obliged to read or recite actual 
sentences instead of making inarticu- 
late sounds, as supers so often do. Mr. 
Conried stood in such a position that 
he could be seen by them and at the 
same time watch the action of the play, 
and he led the mutterings of discontent 
very much in the way that an orchestra 
leader leads his musicians, in such a 
manner as to emphasize, whenever it 
was possible, the conversation carried 
on by the principals on the stage. 

There are at present in New York 
two German theaters. One is the Irv- 
ing Place, controlled by Mr. Conried, 
and formerly known as the Amberg, it 
having been built and carried on by 
Gustav Amberg with the financial as- 
sistance of the open handed William 
Steinway, whose office was convenient- 
ly located around the corner in Four- 
teenth Street, and who is said to have 
spent more than a hundred thousand 
dollars in endeavoring to give his com- 
patriots in New York German drama 
of a high class. It is at this theater 


that the players who are imported from 
Berlin and Vienna appear, and here, 
too, many of the most important works 
of such advanced playwrights as Su- 
dermann, Bjornson, Hauptmann, and 
Ibsen have had their first American 
representation. 

The other playhouse, known as the 
Germania, is conducted by Adolf 
Philipp, who devotes it almost exclu- 
sively to presentations of his own 
pieces, which are simply local sketches 
of life among New York’s German citi- 
zens. They are done with no small de- 
gree of humor, and are brightened with 
music of a lively sort, and with various 
“acts”? that have done duty in many 
an American production. For this rea- 
son the Germania has been described 
not inaptly as “a German Harrigan 
and Hart’s,” though the entertainment 
is by no means as artistic as that which 
was given by New York’s local Moliére 
and his company of clever entertainers 
in the palmy days of the old Theater 
Comique. 

After the close of the Gustav Am- 
berg régime at the Thalia, succeeding 
that of Herrmann and Conried, the old 
theater was continued as a German 
playhouse by the Rosenfeld brothers ; 
but it is now given over to the Hebrew 
(Yiddish) drama, as is the Windsor, di- 
rectly opposite. Both houses cater suc- 
cessfully to the enormous Russian and 
Polish population which has of late 
years flooded the East Side, driving out 
nearly all theold time German residents. 
It was during the Rosenfelds’ term of 
management that their remarkable 
company of German dwarfs enjoyed its 
greatest degree of popularity here. The 
success of the Lilliputians was not due 
to their physical peculiarity, but was 
gained by legitimate methods and by 
genuine talent. Franz Ebert, the prin- 
cipal member of the company, is, in my 
opinion, a comedian entitled to rank 
with some of the best that this country. 
has produced in recent years. 

If it were not for the munificence of 
various wealthy and liberal New York 




















Teutons, the German stage in this 
country would have perished long ago. 
As it is, no German manager has ever 
become wealthy through management. 
Mr. Neuendorf recently died a poor 
man. Amberg confines himself to small 
ventures, Herrmann is permanently out 
of the race, and if the Rosenfelds are 
rich it is because of their dealings with 
people other than those who comprise 
our local German population. 

There are two or three excellent rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the Ger- 
mans as a class are very eager to learn 
English and accustom themselves and 
their children to American ways of all 
kinds. The longer they live in this 
country, the less interest they take in 
the affairs of the fatherland; and when 
they do go to a German theater they 
are insatiate in their demands. The 
monager who would please his patrons 
must consult them personally about 
every one of his undertakings, and at 
least make a pretense of taking the ad- 
vice that is freely offered him. 

Moreover, the German playgoers 


will not tolerate the long runs which . 


afford the American manager his only 
chance of profit. There are usually two 
or three changes of bill every week, and 
these, of course, involve an enormous 
amount of work in the way of rehears- 
als and other preparations. In order to 
provide the variety of entertainment de- 
manded by his patrons, the manager 
must keep constantly under salary two 
or three complete companies, and al- 
though it is possible, now and then, to 
send some of his idle players to Phila- 
delphia or Williamsburg or Newark for 
short engagements, it generally hap- 
pens that half of his salaried people are 
idle. Nor is it possible for the manager 
to “farm out” the unoccupied actors 
for appearances in other theaters, as the 
American manager so frequently can. 
There is no other house in which his 
players could be of any use except in 
that of his hated rival, and I doubt if 
there is any rivalry fiercer than that be- 
tween two men struggling for the 
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greater share of a patronage scarcely 
large enough for one. 

It is true that the Germans who do 
attend plays given in their own tongue 
are apt to be steadfast in their devotion, 
many of them “ assisting ” regularly at 
the first representaticn of every new 
piece; and I have known of certain 
seats which were occupied every night 
in the season by the same persons. 
They are even willing at times to sub- 
scribe months in advance, provided 
some actor whom they specially desire 
to see is to appear. 

It was this willingness on the part of 
the most liberal of New York’s German 
residents to pay in advance for high 
class entertainment that resulted in 
the appearance here of the great Vien- 
nese actor, Sonnenthal, whose _ short 
season at the Thalia proved the most 
prosperous of any recorded in the an- 
nals of local German theatricals. The 
story of the way in which this was 
brought about 1s worth telling, because 
it illustrates more than one phase of 
the subject in hand. 

At the close of their two seasons at 
the Thalia, Messrs. Herrmann and Con- 
ried found themselves bankrupt in 
purse, but with a well established repu- 
tation among foreign actors for prompt 
and full payment of salaries—some- 
thing previously almost unknown. 
Among their assets they had a provi- 
sional arrangement with Herr Sonnen- 
thal fora New York season. Scraping 
together as much money as was possi- 
ble, Conried set sail for Vienna, accom- 
panied by a small negro servitor, ar- 
rayed in an imposing livery. With the 
African on the box of his carriage he 
drove through the streets of the Aus- 
trian capital, where he has always been 
well known, long enough to create the 
impression that he was in easy financial 
circumstances—for in Vienna a darky 
servant is fully as effective with the un- 
reasoning populace as is a tandem on 
Fifth Avenue. Then he called upon 
Sonnenthal, who had already heard 
many tidings of his arrival. 
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Yes, the actor was willing to go to 
New York, but must, of course, have a 
deposit of so many thousand marks be- 
fore he could think of starting. That 
would be a mere bagatelle, he was as- 
sured by Mr. Conried, and forthwith 
the contracts were duly drawn up and 
signed. Armed with these, Conried re- 
turned to New York, and held a coun- 
cil of war with his partner, neither of 
them being possessed at the time of 
more than fifty dollars. They had no 
money with which to pay the required 
deposit or engage a supporting com- 
pany, and no theater in which to put 
their star, should they be so fortunate 
as to secure him. It was absolutely 
necessary that he should appear in a 
recognized German playhouse, and the 
only one in the town was the Thalia, at 
that time controlled by their mortal foe, 
Herr Amberg. By the use of a diplom- 
acy subtle enough to win the admira- 
tion ofa Gortchakoff, they induced Am- 
berg to give them a fortnight’s use of 
his theater on sharing terms, together 
with a competent supporting company. 
Then active and eloquent canvassers 
were sent through the city, warning 
every prominent German resident that 
if he wished to see Sonnenthal he must 
subscribe at once and pay six months 
in advance for his seats. Strange as it 
may seem, more than fifty thousand 
dollars were secured in this way from 
the thrifty and frugal German playgo- 
ers, and this enabled Messrs. Conried 
and Herrmann to deposit the required 
number of marks in the Vienna bank, 
carry the Sonnenthal engagement to a 
triumphant. conclusion, and pocket 
about ten thousand dollars apiece them- 
selves. 

We hear a great deal about the cun- 
ning displayed by American managers, 
and their ingenuity in securing noto- 
riety, but my experience has taught me 
that there is scarcely any one of them 
who cannot sit at the feet of a German 
impresario and drink in wisdom. 

Every summer the conductor of a 
New York German playhouse must go 
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to Europe to engage people for the ap- 
proaching season. Before leaving he 
confidentially informs a few trusty 
newspaper friends that he is: going to 
secure the very greatest actor inall Ger- 
many, an actor so great that he dare not 
mention his name for fear that the 
Czar of Russia will hear of it and in- 
stantly close a pending engagement for 
a season in St. Petersburg. He will 
not even say whether this wonderful 
genius is a singer or an actor, or 
whether he has made his fame in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, or Munich; but the very 
moment that the contract is signed he 
will telegraph his name, “and then,” 
he adds benevolently, “ you will have 
somebody that you can bring columns 
and columns in vour paper about.” 
Then he proceeds to the principal cities 
of Europe, and makes the best arrange- 
ment he can with one out of possibly 
half a dozen actors whom he has had in 
mind. Of course the description that 
he has previously given is made appli- 
cable to whomever he secures, 

Before engaging a German actor of 
any rank he is likely to refer regretfully 
to the fact that the cost of living in 
America is very high. Having fixed 
that fact firmly in the histrion’s mind, 
he says: “I will give you seventy five 
dollars a week and pay your traveling 
fares, but you must pay for your board 
and lodging.” ‘This offer the actor at 
once refuses—he would probably re- 
fuse a first offer of any description, in 
the hope that the second one will be 
better. 

“Very well,” replies the manager, “ I 
see I shall have to be a little more lib- 
eral with you. I will give you forty 
five dollars a week and pay your board, 
lodging, and washing, even if I ruin 
myself in the undertaking.” This offer 
the actor gratefully accepts, and the 
manager saves about eighteen dollars a 
week. 

On his return to America, the man- 
ager informs his friends of the press 
that he can no longer conceal from 
them the fact that-he has made the en- 




















gagement of which he spoke to them 
on the eve of his departure, and that 
no less a person than Herr Pretzel, the 
world famous comedian (of whom not 
one of them has ever heard) will be the 
star of his coming season. In order to 
secure this paragon of mirth it was nec- 
essary for him to make a personal ap- 
peal to the Emperor of Austria, and it 
was not until that sovereign learned 
that New York was filled with Vien- 
nese who still remained loyal to the 
house of Hapsburg that he consented 
to allow his favorite actor to depart. 

On the arrival of the star, the man- 
ager boards the steamer in advance of 
the interviewers, in order to tell the 
newcomer what to say to the reporters. 
It may be, for example, that a rival 
German manager has just announced 
the engagement of Herr Leberwurst, 
and secured considerable newspaper 
fame for his new attraction, whose 
name, consequently, is likely to come 
up in conversation. Herr Pretzel, duly 
instructed, will shake his head sadly and 
say: “ Alas! Poor Leberwurst is my 
dearest friend. We played together 
vears ago at the Ring Theater in Vien- 
na. I said good by to him the day before 
I left,and, weak as he was, he lifted him- 
self from his couch to embrace me, and 
sobbed upon my shoulder. What! You 
did not know he was ill? Engaged to 
appear here in New York? It may be, 
but he said nothing to me about it. Ah, 
he was a great actor in his day, but now 
he is a mere shadow of his former self, 
and his voice is scarcely strong enough 
to carry beyond the third row.” 

After this the new arrival describes 
in detail the manner in which he bade 
farewell to his emperor, and never, un- 
der any circumstances, does he neglect 
to mention the fact that his august sov- 
ereign took him by the hand and called 
him “ lieber freund.” 

The discipline of the German stage is 
much more precise and exacting than 
anything to which American actors are 
accustomed. Each actor is required to 
furnish a list of the parts which he has 
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played, and which he is competent to 
play again at twenty four hours’ notice. 
So great is the importance attached to 
versatility that an artist’s salary de- 
pends as much on the number of the 
roles with which he is familiar as on 
any reputation he may have acquired in 
one or two of them. 

When a piece is put in rehearsal, the 
members of the company seat them- 
selves on the stage, the male chorus in 
one group, the female chorus in an- 
other, and the principals apart by 
themselves. At this rehearsal the 
members of the company read their 
parts, according to their own ideas, and 
receive the suggestions and corrections 
of the manager, who, by the way, is not 
allowed by stage etiquette to make a 
correction above a whisper to one of 
the principals in the presence of the 
chorus. The next day comes what is 
called an “arranged rehearsal,” in 
which the players walk about the stage, 
reading from the part in their hands, 
and receive instructions as to their 
exits, entrances, and other stage busi- 
ness. After this come the regular re- 
hearsals, at which each scene is re- 
hearsed until it is satisfactory to the 
manager. They never attempt to go 
through the whole play at each re- 
hearsal, but take scene after scene and 
act after act until they are able to pre- 
sent the entire work. 

[ have not space to present anything 
like a complete list of the plays and 
operas that have come to us by way of 
the Thalia or the Germania. It is prob- 
able that the first of these to achieve 
general popularity in New York was 
the “ Big Bonanza,” produced here in 
the, early seventies by Mr. Neuendorf 
and adapted in English by Augustin 
Daly. After that came “ Lemons,” 
“The Passing Regiment,” “The 
Wooden Spoon,” “ The Private Secre- 
tary,” “Dollars and Sense,” “The 
Royal Middy,” “ The Beggar Student.” 
“Nanon,” “ Fatinitza,”’ “The Black 
Hussar,” and many others of equal 
popularity. 
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POLITICS, AND DIPLOMACY FROM HIS ARRIVAL, IN WASHINGTON AS LINCOLN’S SEC- 
RETARY TO HIS PROMOTION TO THE PREMIER PLACE IN MCKINLEY’S CABINET. 


N that “wild year of the change of 
things” Mr. Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent elect, brought with him to Wash- 
ington as his personal private secre- 
tary a young gentleman fresh from col- 
lege days and law studies, who was in 
time to win a high place in literature, to 
become ambassador to Great Britain, 
and Secretary of State. Born in Salem, 
Indiana, October 8, 1838, the descend- 
ant of an ancient Scotch family, John 
Hay was graduated from Brown 
University in 1858. Studying law in 
Springfield, with Mr. Lincoln a neigh- 
bor and friend, he won that statesman’s 
regard to such a degree as to be se- 
lected as the associate of Mr. John G. 
Nicolay, the official private secretary as 
provided by law. 

A comely young man with peach 
bloom face, old fashioned speech, 
smooth, low toned, quick in compre- 
hension, sententious, reserved; folks 
not quite sure whether it was the re- 
serve of diffidence or of aristocracy; 
high bred, courteous; not one with 
whom the breezy, overflowing politician 
would be apt to take liberties; a touch 
of sadness in his temperament, this 
world being a serious business, each 
day’s work requiring the doing of it. 
He was given to verses, had the per- 
sonal attractiveness as well as the youth 
of Byron; was what Byron might have 
been, grounded on good principles and 


. with the wholesome discipline of home. 


Those admitted to his confidence re- 
call the Rosetti-like verses on vital 


themes with which the young secretary 
sought to dissipate the war gloom in 
which he lived. 

It was in truth the wild year of the 
change of things. Hay came in the 
path of the secession storm then work- 
ing its cruel will. Taney was on the 
Supreme bench, in the obscuration of 
Dred Scott and other clouds from 
which his high merit as a jurist is even 
now but slowly emerging. As the 
young secretary, with keen, wondering 
eyes, looked down upon the Senate, he 
saw but a fragment of that august tri- 
bunal. The seats of the Confederate 
chiefs were vacant, and the Republi- 
cans reigned over what seemed to be 
the wreck of the Union. There, 
grouped around Sumner, were the 
leaders of the victorious Republican 
column; Sumner on the outer row of 
the Senate, in the seat now occupied by 
Senator Wilson of Washington, be- 
tween John P. Hale and David Wil- 
mot, with Ben Wade and Henry Wil- 
son in front. John Sherman, fresh from 
the House, and from his unavailing 
battle for the speakership, was on the 
Democratic side between James A. 
Bayard, father of the ambassador, and 
Andrew Johnson. 

Inthe House the young secretary 
could have studied the dominant states- 
men. There was Galusha A. Grow, on 
the eve of the speakership; Thaddeus 
Stevens,with his all too apparent wig, 
lines deepening his Roman face end 
tightening the implacable lips, an in- 

















tense, remorseless veteran of two gen- 
erations of strife, in a state of sardonic 
thanksgiving that he had lived to see 
the fall of Babylon. There, likewise, 
were the unfortunate and forgotten 
Colfax, E. B. Washburne, the aged and 
illustrious Crittenden in the last gasp 
of compromise and peace; Roscoe 
Conkling, eloquent, assiduous, with his 
tempest tossed days to come; Frank 
Blair and John A. Logan, soon to ride 
by the side of Grant as captains in the 
great war. There likewise was Arthur 
P, Gorman in the joy of his promotion 
from the drivership of the Senate mail 
wagon to be the assistant postmaster 
and ruling spirit in baseball circles. 

Of that group of statesmen how few 
remain! Sherman sits as an elder with- 
in the gates, full of admonitions to a 
wayward generation. The venerable 
Morrill, contemporary with Lincoln 
and Gladstone, six years senior to Bis- 
marck, remains as the Nestor of theSen- 
ate. Arthur P. Gorman, statesmanship 
supplementing baseball and the mail 
wagon, is a leader of a great party, and 
through Democratic eyes looks proud- 
ly upon the Presidency. Grow sits with 
his fellows, lusty, resolute, wintergreen, 
even as when forty seven years ago he 
was in Congress with Hamilton Fish, 
John C, Breckinridge, and Henry Clay. 
The waves have swept our political 
seas; the revenges, ambitions, hopes, 
and achievements of those heavy days 
are no longer even memories, and the 
very names of those who reigned when 
the young secretary came upon the 
scene are submerged into grateful ob- 
livion. 

It was a time of war and executive 
duties. As they fell upon Mr. Nicolay 
and his young associate they were se- 
vere. These two stood by the captain’s 
side as the ship of state was steered 
through the tumbling seas, the heavens 
rent with fury and swept with passion, 
hatred, and death. Hay justified the 
President’s discernment. The young 


man loved his master, serving him with 
fine loyalty, their relations recalling 
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those between Hamilton and Washing- 
ton when Hamilton was an aide on 
Washington’s staff. There were many 
special offices which Hay could do for 
the President. He had rare accom- 
plishments, wrote with grace and pre- 
cision, with the capacity for continuous 
silent industry. The touch of his pen 
can be felt in many of the letters that 
went from the executive mansion. For, 
while the style of Lincoln was Hebraic, 
that of Hay was as lucid and flowing as 
the style of Addison. He knew the so- 
cial graces and amenities, and did much 
to make the atmosphere of the war en- 
vironed White House grateful, temper- 
ing unreasonable aspirations, giving to 
disappointed ambitions the soft an- 
swer which turneth away wrath, show- 
ing, as Hamilton did in similar offices, 
the tact and common sense which were 
to serve him as they served Hamilton 
in wider spheres of public duty. 

Hay had the young man’s yearning 
for the field, but he remained with the 
President through the dreary days; the 
days of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville, every morning with 
its bulletin of disaster, the cup of Presi- 
dential agony filled to overflowing; 
those dreary days when the dearest 
hopes of the Union rested upon one 
man. All else had fallen. The na- 
tional credit was in the mire. Armies 
no longer sprang out of the enthusiasm 
of the people, but were wrenched into 
place by conscription. The South was 
united, the flower of the Confederacy 
under Jackson and Lee, accepted lead- 
ers in command, the men in the field, 
the slaves protecting their families. 
The Republican party was iri revolt, the 


- mutiny finding sufferance if not wel- 


come in the cabinet. Foreign opinion 
was contemptuous and unfriendly, even 
the prescient Gladstone accepting the 
Confederacy. “ We are coming, Father 
Abraham,” found a refrain in “ When 
this cruel war is over.” It was night 
without a single star, and only a su- 
preme intrepid soul like that of Lincoln 
could pierce the infinite gloom. 
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- But Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
came, and the faith of Lincoln was jus- 
tified. The stress of the war passed 
into the hands of the great captains, 
and no longer overburdened the Presi- 
dent. Hay’s yearning for the field be- 
came an active force. He had the mili- 
tary instinct. His close friend was 
Ellsworth, who at the threshold of the 
war had thrown his brave young life 
away in a moment of melodramatic 
folly. Ellsworth was loved and 
mourned by Hay, who had divined in 
his comrade the military genius of Na- 
poleon. Hay used to talk of active 
duty, counting the days until the day 
would come. Among other things, he 
would see service in the orange coun- 
tries. One of his castles in Spain was 
to be found in Florida. The war over 
and done, he would spend his life 
among the orange groves and write 
immortal lyrics under their fragrant 
inspiration. 

Hay’s military record may be 
summed up briefly. He was commis- 
sioned as major and adjutant general 
January 12, 1864. He served at Hilton 
Head, and later in Florida, under the 
personal instructions of the President, 
and was mustered out April 22, 1867, 
leaving the army with brevet rank of 
lieutenant colonel and colonel “ for 
faithful and meritorious services during 
the war.” 

The war over and done, and 
Hay’s mind turned towards other 
scenes. The castle in Spain and the 
writing of undying verse under orange 
groves faded away as a young man’s 
fancy. There were other fields to fight 
and other palms to win. It was quite 
understood by his friends that with the 
close of Lincoln’s first term, Hay 
would enter the diplomatic service. 
Lincoin selected Paris, there being the 
opportunity for useful employment in 
watching the inscrutable emperor, and 
on the 22d of March, 1865, he com- 
missioned his young friend as secretary 
of legation. While making ready to 
go, the assassination came. Hay was 
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in the White House in talk with Robert 
Lincoln, the President’s son, just home 
from the surrender of Lee, when the 
tidings flashed. He went to the bed- 
side, keeping the long, sad vigil, until 
with the rising sun the spirit of Lin- 
coln passed on, “to belong to the ages,” 
as Stanton said through his tears as he 
closed the eyes in eternal sleep. 

Lincoln dead, and the light of his 
life, as it were, quite gone out, Hay was 
glad to leave Washington. His four 
years of apprenticeship had made him 
a craftsman. Paris, serious work, the 
study of French, of which he became a 
master, were welcome after the terrible 
consummation. Hay carried to the 
empire an uncompromising republican- 
ism. He was Saint Just tempered by 
the nineteenth century. Although 
within the imperial circle, Napoleon 
was to him but a “lurking jailbird.” 
He saw glory springing from the col- 
umn of July. And not even the guillo- 
tine whose “crimson axe rings down 
its grooves the knell of shuddering 
kings ” could destroy his faith in. lib- 
erty. It was “the light whereby the 
world was saved” and “though thou 
slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Hay resigned from Paris March 28, 
1867, to accept the secretaryship under 
Motley in Vienna. June, 1869, he ac- 
companied Sickles to Madrid, there to 
remain until the autumn of 1870. Spain 
was a fascination. The republican ele- 
ment was active, and with that he had 
profound sympathy. One of his noblest 
poems was that aspiration for Spanish 
liberty in which he recalled to Spain 
the days “when every land under 
heaven was flecked by the shade of her 
banners,” and there is no more charm- 
ing study of national manners than 
“ Castilian Days.” 

This diplomatic experience under 
Napoleon, Francis Joseph, and Ama- 
deo had its value, and Hay undoubt- 
edly could have made diplomacy a ca- 
reer. But his thirty second year was 
upon him. His life work must be done 
at home. He had had nine years of po- 
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litical, military, and diplomatic activity, 
so husbanding his advantages that he 
was one of the best equipped men of his 
day. He became a journalist at the in- 
vitation of Mr. Greeley, and as the 
associate of Whitelaw Reid, with whom 
since Lincoln’s time he had been on 
terms of intimate friendship. Even so 
fine an intellect as that of Hay, merged 
into the anonymity of journalism, 
could make but a vague personal im- 
pression upon the public, but in press 
circles he soon rose to high esteem. I 
remember Mr. Greeley saying, with an 
enthusiasm rare to him, but, when it 
did come, buoyant and sanguine, that 
an editorial printed in the Tribune that 
morning, “ Photographs Plain and 
Colored,” was about the best that he 
had ever read. Upon this recognition 
by the master Hay may rest his edi- 
torial fame. 

To this period of Hay’s intellectual 
life we owe the Pike County ballads. 
It is said that our Secretary regrets 
these effusions, and there has been 
some braying in the press over Little 
Breeches as Secretary of State. 

To clothe a thought in fantastic 
garb has never been incompatible with 
the gravest statesmanship. George 
Canning wrote the ballad of “ Ballyna- 
hinch ” and the sonnet on Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, the murderess, “ When France 
shall reign and laws be all repealed ;” 
Pitt’s lines on Fox as Catiline; Ma- 
caulay upon the diners out from whom 
we guard our spoons; Lord Morpeth’s 
“Ode to Anarchy”; Disraeli’s novels ; 
the satires of Bulwer which aroused the 
wrath of Tennyson ; Lowell’s dialect in- 
vectives against the Mexican War, are 
remembered, but in no way as dim- 
ming their authors’ usefulness as 
statesmen. Through Hay’s humorous 
verses ran a fine strain of piety; the 
angels watching over helpless child- 
hood, a man dying for his fellow men, 
the lesson that of faith and self abnega- 
tion. He sang the song of Spanish 
freedom. He saw in united Italy the 
people coming to their birthright, the 
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passing of crozier and crown, and 
there are few nobler lines than his invo- 
cation to the Army of the James: 

- 


There is no power in the gloom of hell 
To quench those spirits’ fire ; 

There is no power in the bliss of heavetu 
To bid them not aspire ; 

But somewhere“in the eternal plan 
That strength, that life survive, 

And like the files on Lookout Crest, 
Above death’s clouds they strive. 

For a few months, while Mr. Reid 
was in Europe, Hay edited the Tribune. 
This was an event in journalism. I re- 
member going with Henry Watterson 
on a visit of homage to the new mag- 
nate to see how he looked as an active, 
responsibie editor clothed with the 
power of warning the Emperor of Rus- 
sia for the third and last time, and 
other invincible prerogatives. We 
found. little joyousness about him. He 
was most serious over his duties, 
seemed as if he had a ball and chain 
around his leg, a somewhat zodlogical 
aspect, as if we were looking through 
the bars at one yearning for the jungle. 

Hay governed the Tribune with abil- 
ity, knowledge, réfinement, and power. 
It was a time of political sensitiveness. 
Republicans at war, the battle fought 
as the English fight in the Sou- 
dan—no prisoners, no quarter. Hay 
entered into the business with High- 
land gravity and courage, actually be- 
lieved in the sincerity of the conflict, 
and that there were real issues, that it 
was something more than the mere pol- 
iticians’ brawl. The Tribune was never 
so fierce even in Mr. Greeley’s mas- 
terful days. The rule of the paper 
under Reid was that of whips, with Hay 
it was that of scorpions. There was 
an immense sigh of relief in certain cir- 
cles when Reid with his whips came 
home and the young lion was vouch- 
safed the joyful manumission of the 
jungles. 

The Tribune regency is worthy of 
note as throwing light upon the char- 
acter of our new Secretary of State. It 
was seen that with the poetic and 
esthetic gifts the fighting quality was 
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thoroughly blended. We shall have no 
uncertain, half hearted diplomacy under 
Secretary Hay. Plainness of speech, 
a steady maintenance of Afnerican 
rights, the hand ever on the sword hilt, 
absolute justice given and demanded ; 
this, animated by the yearning for com- 
bat which governed the 7ribune during 
Hay’s regency, gives assurance of a 
positive and progressive diplomacy. 
Such a policy will be welcome just now. 

After the emancipation from the 
Tribune Hay gave his attention to busi- 
ness and literature in a modified de- 
gree. There was vouchsafed to him 
the blessing of an ideal marriage ; with 
days of domestic life, home building, 
the education of children, and ever 
watchful interest in public affairs. The 
Garfield episode, with the sad culmina- 
tion, profoundly moved him, and for a 
moment it seemed as if he must take an 
active interest in politics. He was one 
of those who stood close to the ban- 
ner of Blaine. At the request of Mr. 
Evarts he became Assistant Secretary 
of State, taking office March 1, 1879, 
and retiring May 3, 1881. This was 
the one official interlude in a retirement 
of a quarter of a century. 

Hay had no ambition for office, put it 
away asarule. He gave much time to 
the “* Life of Lincoln,” which he wrote 
in collaboration with Mr. Nicolay, his 
faithful and gifted associate in White 
House days. This work belongs to the 
historical classics. It is a mine of re- 
search for the student who would 
know the making of the West, the 
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genesis and outcome of the Civil War. 
The temperance of its judgments, the 
dignity of its style, its high, broad 
minded Americanism commend it to 
every American. 

For some years Hay resided in 
Cleveland. He came at length to live 
in Washington, his home the center of 
a gracious hospitality. From this he 
was summoned by President McKin- 
ley to be ambassador to the court of 
St. James. The story of that embassy 
is current history and known to all 
men. And it was natural that the Pres- 
ident should offer the primacy to one 
who had borne himself so worthily in 
a delicate and exacting station. ‘The 
selection has fallen upon a statesman 
in the fulness of his genius, trained 
above any of his predecessors, with the 
exception of John Quincy Adams, tor 
diplomatic affairs, having studied his 
art at the courts of Madrid and Vienna, 
Paris and London. He takes office at 
the age of Seward when that gentleman 
became Secretary of State to Lincoln. 
A mature man, his growth slow like 
that of the oak, steadily advancing in 
public esteem as a man of affairs, of 
diplomacy, of political acumen, of 
conceded literary fame. He has learned 
the wisdom of silence, the discipline of 
patience. His career, thus faintly out- 
lined, gives every warrant for the be- 
lief that one whose life has been so 
rich in opportunity, experience, and 
achievement will win fresh titles to re- 
nown in the high dignity to which he 
has been called. 





A CANNON SPEAKS. 


MINE is no mighty conquest blare, 
No red, revengeful fury fire ; 

Not mine to fright God’s quiet air 
With peals of unrelenting ire. 


Rather I sound the death and doom 
Of the old tyrannies of earth, 

And destine to the dreamless tomb 
The cruel wrongs of ancient birth. 


And while my voice is that of war, 
When its loud echoings shall cease 
For conquered and for conqueror 


Shall dawn a far serener peace ! 


Clinton Scollard. 






































THE PALM IN THE PATIO. 


BY JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL CUBAN SENORITA, A FAITHFUI, CUBAN WATCH- 
MAN, AND THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCK OF SIX THOUSAND CENTENS. 
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| nagcerseniae into my room, Simpson 

seized me by the sleeve of my 
dressing gown and dragged me to the 
window. 

“ It’s all up with us,” he said, point- 
ing to a fallen palm in the center of the 
courtyard, 

No further demonstration was re- 
quired to convince me of the truth of 
Simpson’s remark. I realized that the 
Cuban Iron Developing Company had 
lost six thousand centens, which we had 
buried for safe keeping in the middle of 
the patio. 

“ How about Hernando?” I asked. 

“ Come and I will show you,” replied 
Simpson. “I’m afraid they’ve done 
for him.” 

We crossed the courtyard and 
walked down to the servants’ quarters 
in the back part of the dwelling. Her- 
nando, our faithful watchman, was lying 
upon the floor of his room bound and 
gagged, with an ugly cut on his fore- 
head. There was a strange, wild light 
in his eyes, and he seemed to be suf- 
fering more from fright and exhaustion 
than from his wound. Simpson re- 
moved the gag from the old man’s 
mouth, 

“ Kill me, sefiors,”’ murmured Her- 
nando. “I am no longer worthy that I 
should live, I struggled hard against 
them, but they threw me to earth and 
trampled upon me.” 

From what we could learn from the 
old man’s disjointed account of the 
proceedings, he had seen two men dig- 
ging at the base of the palm in the 
center of the courtyard. They discov- 
ered him at the same moment, and be- 





fore he could make any outcry, they 
knocked him down, bound and gagged 
him, and fled with the contents of the 
iron box, which we had buried for safe 
keeping. In the dim light, Hernando 
saw a light wagon at the gateway of 
the courtyard, which the robbers leaped 
into and rapidly drove away. 

We bandaged Hernando’s head and 
propped him up with pillows, and then 
made a careful examination of the 
premises. The house, which was orig- 
inally the residence of a Cuban planter, 
was a rambling one story structure, 
built in the form of a hollow square, 
with a patio in the center. Large double 
doors had originally closed the en- 
trance to this courtyard, but the great 
hinges had made such a tremendous 
creaking that one day Simpson and I, 
imitating a certain performance of a 
visitor to Gaza, had taken them down. 
Our office -was on one side of the en- 
trance, and on the other was the stable 
apartment, where we kept our buck- 
board and two horses which we used 
constantly in making trips to the moun- 
tain above. 

We had chosen this peculiar hiding 
place in which to bury the money, 
thinking that here it would be safe 
from attack by either Spaniards or 
Cubans. I had carefully counted it and 
placed the gold pieces in suitable rolls, 
after the manner of bank clerks. We 
both felt relieved when we had made 
this rather curious disposition of our 
employers’ wealth, for there seemed to 
be no practicable policy just then but 
that of him -who held that the napkin 
was as good as a safe deposit com- 
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pany. We felt that the money was 
now beyond the reach either of fire or 
pillage. 

There had been troublous times at 
Quiribi since the United States had 
gone to war with the proud old land 
which had paid the bills for discovering 
her. The Cuban Iron Developing Com- 
pany, by which Simpson and I were 
employed, had obtained important con- 
cessions several years before from the 
Spanish rulers of Cuba, and we were 
busily engaged in shaving downa moun- 
tain of iron ore and shipping it to the 
United States when the insurgents be- 
gan to achieve independence after their 
own peculiar way. Our relations with 
the Spanish authorities were amicable 
enough as long as they had nothing 
more to attend to than the extermina- 
tion of pacificos. The accommodating 
general who had charge of the program 
in Santiago province even sent a com- 
pany of soldiers to guard our property. 
They established themselves in a block 
house on an adjoining mountain, and 
spent their time taking occasional shots 
at flying bands of Cubans, and in smok- 
ing cigarettes, with which they were 
bountifully supplied from the com- 
pany’s store. The gracious commander 
of the district, as thorough and as 
courteous a Spanish gentleman as I 
have ever met, helped himself to our 
tug on the plea that his need was great- 
er than ours. Afterwards he made the 
loan permanent. 

Rebellion or no rebellion, we were 
enjoying unexampled prosperity. Near 
the mountain in the valley a little vil- 
lage, composed of the cottages of our 
workmen, had sprung up. We had all 
the orders we could fill, and it was 
necessary to employ a large force of 
natives to handle the red ore and get 
it to the pier which we had built. 

Then, one day, the Spanish general 
came to us and, with a tinge of inex- 
pressible sadness in his voice, said that 
he deeply regretted to interfere with the 
business of his very dear friends, yet it 
pained him to say that our misguided 


country had declared war upon Spain— 
news of which we received official con- 
firmation, several hours later, from our 
New York office. Our friend, the Span- 
ish commander, suggested that we stop 
work at once. We lost no time in com- 
plying, and the operations of the Cuban 
Iron Developing Company at Quiribi 
were indefinitely suspended. That was 
how it happened that Simpson and ] 
were left in charge of a small railroad, 
numerous sheds and outbuildings, six 
thousand centens, and a mountain of 
hematite. We never ceased to breathe 
expressions of disapproval against the 
policy of Richard Danvers, the man- 
ager of the New York office, who had 
all along believed that Spain would 
never fight. Even when ultimata were 
flying in the air, Danvers had insisted 
on our remaining. When we saw signs 
of trouble brewing, however, we had 
withdrawn the centens from our Santi- 
ago bankers. 

We were thinking of all these cir- 
cumstances and inwardly reviling Dan- 
vers as we went around the premises. 
Near the tree we picked up a knife. 
At the entrance of the courtyard we 
saw footprints and evidences of hasty 
shuffling. Near the gate were the marks 
of the wheels of what was evidently a 
light wagon. We followed the track 
into the Santiago road, where it ran 
into a ditch, not more than one hun- 
dred yards from the house, but though 
we walked down the highway for a 
quarter of a mile, we could get no fur- 
ther trace of it. It seemed impossible 
that any wagon could make its way 
through the dense underbrush which 
lined the road. As we retraced our 
steps we saw faintly defined lines in the 
long grass surrounding the house, as 
though the wagon had passed there. 
They were about four yards in length. 

“This is evidently the work of 
spooks,” observed Simpson. “I think 
they must have emulated the example 
of the old witch who swept the sky. 
Seems to me, the best way out-of this 
muss is to enlist in the Spanish army.” 
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We were in neither a cheerful nor a 
sympathetic state of mind when we re- 
turned to the house to question Her- 
nando further. The poor old chap was 
in a bad way, and for the first time we 
began to be alarmed about him, He 
was alternately moaning and entreating 
us to have mercy upon him. He in- 
sisted that he no longer had any desire 
to live. : 

“My daughter,” he was saying— 
* will she not come to me now that my 
life is almost spent?” 

We remembered then that the old 
man had a daughter in the village, 
where she was living with an aunt. 
Neither of us had ever.seen the young 
woman, but I volunteered to go after 
her and to bring her to the bedside of 
her dying father. It was not a pleasant 
task, but any occupation was preferable 
to mourning over the disappearance of 
the money which had been intrusted to 
our charge. 

Now, I am not of a romantic turn of 
mind. Having spent several years of 
my life as a reporter on one of the New 
York dailies, I had lost much of that 
abiding faith in human nature which 
tends to make a man subject to occa- 
sional flashes of sentiment. I freely con- 
fess, however, that the sight of the 
sefiorita banished all thoughts of the 
money, of poor old Hernando sick unto 
death, and even of the explanations 
which some day I must make in New 
York. She was the most beautiful 
creature I have ever beheld. When I 
told her, as gently as I could, of the ac- 
cident which had befallen her father, 
she burst into tears, and then, as if by 
a great effort, controlled herself. 

“T shall try to be brave,” she said. 
“Poor father! He was so kind, so 
good! How I shall feel his loss! Life 
will hold nothing for me now.” 

I endeavored to comfort her, but un- 
der such circumstances a man can say 
little.. We went to the house of the 
only physician in the village, but he 
had fled to Santiago, wiicre it was im- 
possible to reach him. 


’ 


PALM IN THE PATIO. 
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“ There is no help,” said the sejfiorita 
sadly. “I will go to him without the 
physician. Poor father, I fear he suf- 
fers most from a broken heart! He 
idolizes you, sefior.” 

Hernando was lying on the floor of 
the cabin, with his glassy eyes fixed 
upon the ceiling. At the entrance of his 
daughter he started up, and a look of 
joy came into his face. Simpson and I 
left them alone. 

“ This is a pretty state of affairs,” ob- 
served Simpson. “ In addition to being 
robbed, we have the life of this poor old 
chap to answer for, for he was prac- 
tically murdered in trying to defend our 
property.” 

At that moment our attention was 
distracted by an unaccustomed sight in 
the offing. Warships of the United 
States had made their appearance. 
Simpson ran for his binoculars, by the 
aid of which we could make out a 
group of transports off shore. The 
army of invasion from the United 
States was to land at the pier from 
which we had been shipping Spanish 
iron ore, to be converted into good 
American stoves and armor plate. 

“ They’re here sooner than we ex- 
pected,” remarked Simpson. “ That 
reminds me also that we have some- 
thing to think about besides the whims 
of a feeble old man who may be pass- 
ing in his checks, and his picturesque 
but somewhat frowsy daughter.” 

Something which Simpson saw in 
my eyes caused him to stop abruptly. 

“T beg your pardon, old man,” he 
said. “I’d forgotten you were inter- 
ested in that direction.” 

I was framing a vigorous retort when 
she who came ’'so near being the cause 
of the first quarrel between Simpson 
and myself came towards us wringing 
her hands. 

“ Sefiors,” she said, looking implor- _ 
ingly into our faces, “I must take the 
one whom I love to a place where he 
may have rest. I beseech you to lend 
me your horses.” 

Simpson placed his tongue in his 
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cheek and waited for me to reply. He 
seemed to be intensely jealous—so 
much so that he was surly. 

“You shall have them, sefiorita,” I 
said. 

She knelt and imprinted a kiss upon 
my hand, then rose and hurried away 
as. though shocked at her own te- 
merity. I followed, and overtaking her, 
we paused for a moment in the lee of 
a line of ore cars. As I took her hand 
in mine, I felt it tremble in my grasp. 
We were silent a moment ; then I spoke 
of the thoughts which had been in my 
mind ever since I had first met her. 
The words were few. I said I hoped 
that when the war was over she would 
remember the acquaintance we had 
made under such sad circumstances. 
She looked up at me shyly through her 
tears. 

“The sefior is so kind!” she said. 
“T shall never forget him. He is all 
that is manly and true and noble. I 
must go now to prepare my father for 
his journey;” and with that she ha- 
stened away. 

I found Simpson standing on the 
pier. He glanced at me a moment and 
then said slowly and impressively: 
“ McMasters, you're a fool.” I sprang 
forward, but he pushed me back and 
then gravely handed me his glasses. 
Something in his manner checked me, 
and taking the binoculars I looked in 
the direction of the transports. Then 
an exclamation burst from my lips. 

“It’s Danvers!” I said. “I could 
tell him at a greater distance than that.” 

Of all men on earth, the last one 
whom Simpson and I cared to meet 
at that time was Richard Danvers. We 
saw it all. He had come as an official 
guide for the American forces; for no 
better landing place for a hostile ex- 
pedition could have been selected than 
the pier of the Cuban Iron Developing 
Company at Quiribi. We knew the 
government had received charts of the 
neighborhood from the company, but 
we had supposed that we were to have 
a monopoly of the guiding industry. 


We looked at the short, fat form on 
the bridge of Transport No. 14 stand- 
ing among a group of officers. Dan- 
vers wore the inevitable pink shirt and 
blue serge. There was no mistaking 
him. Simpson waved his handkerchief 
in a despairing way, and then turned to 
me. 

The situation is a trifle unpleasant,” 
he observed. ‘ However patriotic may 
have been his motives in coming out 
here, Danvers will want to know about 
that money.” 

I left Simpson gazing out to sea 
while I hauled out the buckboard and 
hitched up the horses. 

Then I hastened towards the cottage. 
The sefiorita had wrapped a shawl 
about old Hernando, who was sitting 
propped up in a chair. He wore his 
shoes. 

“You come as my good angel 
again,” said the seforita. “I have 
prepared my poor father. All is ready 
for our departure. May God bless you, 
sefior, for your kindness to the un- 
fortunate.” 

The sefiorita had tied up her father’s 
effects into several bundles, which I 
lugged out to the buckboard. Simp- 
son was bending over one of the wheels 
of the vehicle as if testing it when I 
placed the bundles under the seat, al- 
most shoving him aside as I did so. 

“Tt seems strong enough to carry 
two heavy men,” he remarked. “ Don’t 
you think your flame and our friend 
Hernando might stay here and face 
the music? There will be an abundance 
of medical attendance on board the 
transports.” 

He spoke in Spanish, raising his 
voice perceptibly, as if also addressing 
the sefiorita. 

“ T beg that you will permit us to go 
in peace,” said the girl. “ My father 
could never stand the shock of seeing 
himself surrounded by the soldiers. In 
his delirium he would imagine that 
they were those who wounded him.” 

She leaned forward entreatingly and 
a bit of paper flutteréd from her bosom 




















to the ground. Simpson picked it up, 
glanced at it, and then watched the 
young woman as she disappeared into 
the house. 

“Why don’t you give her back the 
paper?” I asked. 

Simpson turned toward me with a 
sneer. ‘“ You are very particular,” he 
said. “ You needn’t worry. Don’t you 
think it rather foolish to have your ini- 
tials regarded so tenderly? Vil hand it 
back to her, however, if you insist.” 

Just then Hernando came out of the 
house leaning upon the arm of his 
daughter. I stepped forward to help 
him, but Simpson sprang toward the 
watchman, and with a quick move- 
ment knocked him down. 

“ Grab the girl!” he yelled to me. 

The sefiorita drew a revolver and 
fired, the bullet grazing my head. There 
was a brief struggle, and then we bound 
Hernando and the sefiorita hand and 
foot. The bundles under the seat of the 
buckboard contained some of the gold, 
and in the watchman’s pockets and in 
a belt around his waist was the rest. 

When we had found all, we removed 
the bonds of that precious pair and sent 
them towards the Santiago road. Simp- 
son told them to lose no time in getting 
out of view, and by way of emphasis 
fired a shot over them as they took 
their departure. 

“JT didn’t want to have your idol 
more harshly treated,” said Simpson. 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 


“ How ever did you succeed in doing 
it, old man?” I asked, disregarding 
the unkind insinuation of his reference 
to the sefiorita. 

“ It’s quite simple,” he replied. “ In 
the first place, I discovered that the 
wheels of the buckboard had fresh 
earth on them, although the rig had 
not been used for several days. From 
that 1 reasoned that the recently de- 
parted Hernando, now seeking health 
and strength in the vicinity of Santiago, 
had driven the vehicle a hundred yards 
or so on that eventful night when the 
alleged robbers attacked him, and after- 
wards brought it back to the house 
through the grass. He permitted sev- 
eral hours to pass, I should judge, and 
then wounded himself, and knotted a 
rope about his wrists—by the use of-his 
teeth and a hook in the wall which I'll 
show you. The gagging process was 
comparatively easy. I was sure my sus- 
picions were correct when that paper 
fluttered to earth, for it was once 
wrapped around a stack of gold pieces. 
The sefiorita was evidently not able to 
replace it, and had hurriedly tucked it 
away. This paper, which I now take 
great pleasure in showing you, is 
marked ‘ 100 centens, J. H. M.,’ your 
certification that the contents of the 
package were correctly counted. I 
think that we may go to meet our 
friend Danvers now, for I see they are 
lowering boats from the transports.” 





THE FROST SPIRIT. 


His breath is on the autumn air ; 
From Ymir’s realm he swoopeth down 
To nip the face of all that’s fair, 
Till summer leaves him with a frown. 


The forests, when he comes, disrobe— 
His noiseless march excites no stir ; 
Binding with gyves our northern globe, 

Tis he unlocks the chestnut burr. 


At last when leaf and spire have fled, 
And ice and snow crown hill and plain, 
He rules a world new garlanded, 


And autographs the window pane. 


Joel Benion. 
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LIFE AT CAMP WIKOFF. 


BY EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


A ROUGH RIDER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE GREAT CITY OF TENTS THAT SPRANG UP ON THE 
SAND HILLS OF MONTAUK TO RECEIVE OUR VICTORIOUS ARMIES RETURNING 
FROM CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


a HIS is beautiful!” exclaimed 
President McKinley, when Gen- 

eral Wheeler, from the top of head- 
quarters hill, showed him the thousands 
of tents that speckled the grassy slopes 
of Montauk Point, jutting out into the 
blue sea beyond. Speaking as a soldier, 
the commander in chief added a little 
later : “ I have never seen a finer camp.” 
Such was also the impression of the 
homesick soldiers on the transports 
from Cuba and Porto Rico, who got 
their first glimpse of “ God’s Country ” 
when Montauk Light was sighted, and 
the green hills came into view with 
their ridges dotted by the moving 
shapes of infinitesimal horses grazing 
near the glinting little tents of the en- 
campment named after the brave officer 
who fell among the foremost in Cuba. 
As a personal recollection, the writer 
will never forget the joy with which his 
half starved comrades on the trans- 
port Miami hailed the first prospect of 
the place that was to prove such a dis- 
appointment within the next few weeks. 
“Why, it’s just like the plains!” 
shouted one Rough Rider, whose ranch 
had been near enough to the Gulf of 
Mexico to accustom him to the added 
note of the sea. Another, perched high 
in the rigging of the ship, called down 
to those clustered upon the decks: 
“Say, boys, just look at the stock on 
the prairies back there. Them’s our 
ponies a switchin’ of their tails, sure 
enough, and we'll all go mounted 


again!” The announcement was greet- 


ed with such a spontaneous outburst of 
delight from the long dismounted cav- 
alrymen that even General Wheeler 
and Colonel Roosevelt, seated on the 
roof of the afterdeck, joined in the ear 
splitting yells and whoops of their 
troopers. 

Seen at close range the camp, at its 
terminus, near the wharves and railroad 
station, appeared less inspiring. The 
deep sand and coal dust around the mis- 
erable shacks and stables that had been 
thrown up for the most immediate 
needs was littered with papers and odd 
bits of lumber, and the intermingling 
of all branches of the service together 
with sailors, stevedores, teamsters. 
workmen, as well as skirted nurses and 
visitors, created a general impression 
of confusion in ill accord with a sol- 
dier’s notions of what a well regulated 
camp should be. Here, too, the re- 
semblance to certain phases of our 
Western life continued, aided again by 
the open background of prairie-like 
slopes of grass undulating away as far 
as the eye could reach. The station 
building, with its surrounding frame 
structures for eating houses and quar- 
termasters’ supplies, recalled a mush- 
room town of the frontier during a 
“boom,” with a military post thrown 
in to account for the uniforms. Gallop- 
ing horsemen, riding in the approved 
style of the plains, with saddled mules 
and unmistakable broncos standing 
around everywhere, completed the illu- 
sion. In the midst of it could be seen 


The illuctrations of this article are engraved from photographs by John C. Hemment, New York 




















the officers intrusted with the manage- 
ment of all movements of troops, grave- 
ly conferring with one another on 
horseback, and disentangling the snarls 
that each hour brought forth. 

To the troops landing from the trans- 
ports, loaded down with full packs and 
accoutrements, the first march under the 
hot August sun, through the deep sand 
running down to the water’s edge, came 
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drudgery, so familiar to every one who 
knows soldier life, appeared like sheer 
weakness ; and many a case of laziness 
was recorded as pitiable exhaustion, 
the dire result of Cuban hardships. Had 
some of the more sentimental specta- 
tors seen these same invalids lend a 
helping hand at many an upset further 
on in the hills, and heard the cheerful 
swearing with which these passengers 





THE FIRST ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS LANDING AT CAMP WIKOFF. 


as a discouragement. The detention 
camp—ominous name—was two or 
three miles away, up hill, and to the un- 
reasoning soldier, weakened by lack of 
proper nourishment, it appeared as if 
the troublesome beach sand underfoot 
was going to stretch all along the way. 
No wonder the dismounted cavalry- 
men, who saw their brethren dashing 
here and there on well groomed horses, 
dragged their weary feet behind them 
through the sand, and were glad 
enough to fall out of the ranks in the 
hope of snatching a tempting sandwich 
or pie, or else to get a welcome lift from 
one of the many passing mule teams. 
To the sensational reporters and 
other hysterical: persons who had 
flocked to Montauk to see the Rough 
Riders land, this readiness to shirk 
9M 


sought to outrival the mule drivers who 
had acted as good Samaritans, there 
might have been less moving accounts 
of the pathetic return of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders. Those troopers 
who did not drop out were glad enough 
to reach the detention camp and to find 
that large, roomy tents, twice as big as 
those they used in Cuba, had already 
been set up by a band of willing work- 
men, whose sympathies with the 
“boys ” were strong enough to make 
them brave the union rule against 
working on Sunday. 

By the time the last two troops of 
Rough Riders—one of them Captain 
Kane’s troop of Eastern men, to which 
it was my privilege to belong—had 
trudged up the hill, and found their way 
into the deténtion camp, there was .so 
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MEMBERS OF THE SIXTH CAVALRY GETTING A LIFT ON THE WAY FROM THE TRANSPORT TO 
CAMP WIKOFF. 


much hilarity and general high spirits 
that it was hard to reconcile the facts of 
the case with the tearful accounts of our 
condition that presently appeared in the 
columns of the metropolitan press. The 
arrival of good, palatable food did much 
to heighten the cheerful feeling. 

My tent happened to be next to that 
of the quintet of Eastern riding men 
who are depicted in the illustration on 
this page at the interesting moment 
when the first loaf of American bread 


‘ 


was about to disappear “in their 
midst.” It may be judged by the reader 
whether, at that time, these men had 
the appearance of invalids. Two weeks 
later all but one of the five—that one 
being Trooper Knobloch, standing at 
the extreme left of the picture—had 
been stricken down by the mysterious 
ailments that carried off so many more 
of our men than did the Spanish bullets. 

Once the irksome period of detention 
in the quarantine camp was over, there 





A QUINTET OF EASTERN ROUGH RIDERS. THREE OF THEM ARE TROOPERS CHARLES AND GEORGE 
KNOBLOCH AND CRAIG WADSWORTH. 
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came the last organized march of the 
regiment as such, followed by the joy- 
ful meeting between the Cuban con- 
tingent and the four troops that had 
been left behind in Tampa to take care 
of the horses, and to bear up under the 
repeated disappointments of marching 
orders that were invariably counter- 
manded. 

On the day that their comrades were 
permitted to leave the detention camp, 
these Tampa troopers, as they came to 
be called, started out from their quar- 
ters, which subsequently became the 
general encampment of the Rough 
Riders, leading the horses of the other 
men. They met us half way, yelling 
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TWO GUNNERS OF GRIMES’ BATTERY. GUN AND MEN SERVED IN THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. 


like Indians. In a jiffy they had jumped 
from their horses, and there followed 
the liveliest interchange of greetings 
between brothers in arms, and mute 
meetings of long separated men and 
beasts, until the pelting rain put a stop 
to it all. 

Our new encampment was near the 
old life saving station, which has 
weathered so many of the fierce winter 
storms that sweep over this extreme 
end of Long Island. It was but a part 
of the great cavalry camp uniting the 
fighting troopers of the First, Second, 
Third, Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth Cavalry 
with the First Volunteer Cavalry, 
known as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
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A TYPICAL ROUGH RIDER—PRIVATE O’LEARY, FIRST VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


Here we had ample opportunity to set-in turn just how he should challenge 
tle down to the routine and rigors of any one who might come along, how 
military life in piping times of peace. he should cry “ Halt!” and advance 
It fell to the writer’s lot, for instance, upon those miscreants who went 
to spend a dreary fortnight inthe guard abroad at night without a password, 
house for the heinous military offense and so forth ad nauseam. 
of writing for publication. While there, As I listened, from my guarded lair, 
I had plenty of time to master all the to the painstaking repeated instruc- 
fine points of guard mount, and to tions, I could not but reflect on the dif- 
learn by proxy how a sentinel is ex- ference between all these mock precau- 
pected to behave under all conceivable tions and our simple method of detail- 
circumstances. There was one special- ing outposts while facing the enemy in 
ly conscientious officer of the day, I Cuba. There a man was simply ordered 
recall in particular, who felt called upon to go on guard at such and such a 
to explain to each member of the guard place, or to lie in the grass at night 
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THEIR FIRST MEAL IN CAMP—COMPANY B, FIRST ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS, AT CAMP WIKOFF. 
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within a certain distance of the enemy’s 
lines on Cossack outpost, and that was 
the end of it. He always went without 
asking “ any fool questions,” and when 
he returned all was well. In the few 
cases where men on guard went to 
sleep, their superior officers understood 
that it was only because they could no 
longer stand up awake, and no great 
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Lieutenant Joseph Wheeler, Jr. 





General Young. 
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out, and to disarm all persons carrying 
weapons. That was all I had to go by 
for six long hours up to the moment of 
surrender. 

The very first armed man I had to 
deal with was the aide de camp of Gen- 
eral Garcia, who convinced me in a 
very few words of excellent French that 
he had a perfect right to pass; so he 





Generai Wheeler. 


MAJOR GENERAL WHEELER, ON HIS ARRIVAL AT CAMP WIKOFF, GREETED BY BRIGADIER GENERAL 
YOUNG. 


fuss was made about the matter. At 
all events, they were not shot—nor sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
for that matter. 

I recalled the day of the capitulation 
of Santiago, when I was placed as senti- 
nel at the important point on the Caney 
road where the American lines ended 
and the Spanish lines began. Thou- 
sands of refugees and persons of all de- 
scriptions were pouring back into San- 
tiago and were left to go their way un- 
molested, yet the commanding general 
had issued orders that no newspaper 
correspondents were to be allowed to 
enter. Of this I only heard afterward. 
My orders merely were to keep folks 
moving, unless they were clearly tired 


went his way in undisputed possession 
of his arms. Later in the day there 
came a consul or consular officer with 
a coachman armed to the teeth. These 
worthies I also allowed to pass without 
exercising the right of search. From 
many others, on the contrary, I de- 
manded and obtained my full toll of 
machetes, dirks, and pistols until I had 
acquired quite an arsenal of these for- 
bidden weapons. Of course there were 
many vociferous objections, but that 
was to be expected, and I took them as 
a matter of course. All in all, there 
were enough questions to cope with to 
make it appear as a sufficiently respon- 
sible post to me, yet, when I was re- 
lieved at the end of my guard mount, I 























did not feel called upon to enter into 
any lengthy explanation with the man 
sent to take my place. I simply trans- 
mitted my original orders to him and 
hurried back to the trenches to see the 
formal act of capitulation, knowing full 
well that he would come out all right. 

After such an experience of the real 
thing in the enemy’s country it is apt 
to weary a man to have to listen to long 
winded instructions how to walk up 
and down a deserted grass plot at home 
and in times of peace. 

After the first few weeks at Montauk 
so many troops had arrived from Cuba 
and Porto Rico, that the camp assumed 
formidable proportions. As some one 
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PRIVATE GREENWAY AND CAPTAIN WOODBURY KANE, OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, ON THE AFTERNOON 
OF THEIR ARRIVAL AT CAMP WIKOFF. 


remarked on the day of Secretary Al- 
ger’s first visit to Camp Wikoff, it was a 
place of magnificent distances. Thus 
it was two miles from the headquarters 
of one general to those of another, and 
greater stretches of land lay between 
the encampments of regiments that in 
the West Indies had fought and 
camped side by side. On the other 
hand, commands that had seen widely 
different service were now thrown close 
together. 

Every regiment that respected itself 
had a mascot. In many cases these 
were dogs, preferably forlorn looking 
mongrels that had been picked up 
either on the-march or in Cuba. While 
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the regulars usually confined them- 
selves to one such mascot, several of 
the volunteer regiments seemed to have 
gathered these inexpensive luxuries in 
ever increasing numbers. 

The Rough Riders had at least four 
acknowledged mascots. There was 
Dabney, the runaway boy, who had at- 
tached himself to Colonel Roosevelt, 
and wore a major’s stripes. There was 
Teddy, the eagle, with his immense 





visited every ward, and stopped at ev- 
ery bedside. 

All the camp rejoiced when it was 
announced, on the President’s depar- 
ture, that the volunteer regiments then 
at Montauk were to be mustered out at 
once, and that the regular soldiers were 
to be sent to their regular posts. It 
was high time that such an order 
should be given, unless it was the in- 
tention of the government to build win- 
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CANINE WHO SAW SERVICE IN THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 


sweep of wings; and Josephine, the 
mountain lion, who purred by day and 
growled and spat by night. The most 
recent acquisition was Toral, an under- 
sized Spanish pony, possessed of a 
soiled white complexion and gently 
mulish manners. 

The gala day of Camp Wikoff, after 
Generals Alger and Shafter had been 
duly welcomed, came when President 
McKinley, as commander in chief of 
the army, visited the camp. The Presi- 
dent could not complain that he was 
slighted by those who were able to 
stand on their feet or mount their 
horses on parade, while those poor fel- 
lows who lay sick at the general hos- 
pital and in the contagious ward cer- 
tainly could not complain that they 
were slighted by the President. He 


ter quarters ; for the weather was grow- 
ing colder from day to day, and already 
the need of warmer clothing was felt 
by the men clad only in light khaki 
suits. Yet a week or so passed again 
before the movement of the troops was 
begun in earnest, and even then many 
regiments were left behind to face the 
rigors of the weather as best they could. 

Of the regiments in the cavalry di- 
vision the Rough Riders were the first 
to go. When it was announced that 
they were to parade in New York with- 
out horses and accoutrements, their 
preparations for mustering out were so 
quickened that the first four troops 
were ready to go two days before the 
official date set for their discharge. 
Their departure was celebrated by a 
final bucking contest of the “ bronco 
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busters” and by a series of Indian 
dances, led by the four full blooded 
Indians of the regiment, with other 
revels that lasted until dawn. Notwith- 
standing such unaccustomed hours, the 
men were up early that morning to take 
breakfast together. Then came a final 
wild turn on the forfeited troop horses, 
and all joined in the general onslaught 
upon the souvenir peddlers and other 
nuisances that had so long infested 
camp. Thesé unfortunates were tossed 
in saddle blankets and treated to other 
well deserved indignities until it was 
time to get down to the station for the 
first train to New York. 


At the station the troopers who had 
manned the Gatling guns during the 
Cuban campaign had an opportunity to 
look oncemore at their once serviceable 
field pieces now rusting in the sand. 

As at first, the last glimpse of Camp 
Wikoff for the departing soldier was 
one of confused masses of men pushing 
and jostling their way to the various 
transports and trains. After all, it 
was a relief for him who had lived 
through it all to turn his back on 
this chaos and go away with the 
comforting thought that within a 
month or so Camp Wikoff might be a 
thing of the past. 
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““SWALLOW”’ IS A STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, WHERE ANGLO SAXON, BOER, 
AND KAFFIR STILL STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY, AND THE READER IS LIKE TO 
FORGET HIS ENVIRONMENT AND IMAGINE THAT REAL LIFE IS BEING ENACTED 
BEFORE HIM: THAT HE, TOO, LIVES AND LOVES AND SUFFERS WITH RALPH 
KENZIE AND SUZANNE, THE BOER MAIDEN—THIS IS ONE OF THE BEST STORIES 
FROM MR. HAGGARD’S PEN SINCE ‘‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” ‘‘SHE,’? AND 
“ALLAN QUATERMAIN.”’ 






































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


SWALLOw is the name given by the Kaffirs to Suzanne, daughter of a Boer, Jan Botmar, whose 
wife is the teller of the story. Long years before, the worthy couple adopted Ralph Kenzie, an 
English lad, a castaway, who, when he reaches his nineteenth year, is discovered to be of noble 
blood and the heir to vast estates. He stoutly refuses to leave his foster parents, however, and weds 
Suzanne. On their wedding journey the young couple are surprised by a band of blacks under Piet 
Van Vooren, a rich Boer who has Kaffir blood in his veins, and Ralph’s bitter enemy, who shoots the 
young husband and carries off Suzanne, for he has long been in love with the girl, though she de- 
tests him. But Sihamba, a young native witch doctoress, who is a faithful servant of Suzanne, 
arrives in time to succor Ralph, who is badly wounded, and sends him back to the Botmar home- 
stead in charge of native servants. Sihamba then starts in pursuit of Swart Piet, and after a long 
journey contrives to set the girl free. The two women seek refuge among the red Kaffirs, whose 
chief, Sigwe, is about to make war on the Endwandwe. The soothsayers of the.tribe have de- 
clared that if his impis are led by a White Swallow, they will be invincible, and when he 
learns that Suzanne is known by that name he invokes her aid, offering in return protection from 
herenemy. Soan afterwards, Swart Piet and his men arrive and seek to recover their captive, but 
they are ignominiously driven away. 

That night, in the guest hut at the town of Sigwe, Suzanne prays that her husband may learn that 
she is unharmed and well, and that she may learn how it goes with him ; as if in answer to her prayer, 
she seems suddenly to find herself at her old home and in the presence of her husband Ralph. He 
is fevered and unconscious, but when she speaks to him he opens his eyes and they converse a brief 
moment, she describing the place where they are destined to be reunited. Then everything fades 
from view and she finds herself back again in the guest hut at Sigwe. When Vrouw Botmar next 
enters Ralph’s room she finds that the fever has left him, and he talks of having seen Suzanne. 
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HEN Sihamba awoke in the 
morning, Suzanne asked her if 
the home of her people, the Umpond- 
wana, was a great mountain faced 
round with slab sided precipices and 
having ridges on its eastern face like to 
the thumb and fingers of a hand, with a 
stream of water gushing from between 
the thumb and first finger, upon the 
banks of which grew flat topped trees 
with thick green leaves and white 
flowers. 
Sihamba stared at her, saying: 


“ Such is the place indeed, and there 
are no trees like to those you speak of 
to be found anywhere else. The maid- 
ens use the flowers of them to adorn 
their hair, and from the leaves is made 
a salve that is very good for wounds. 
But, Swallow, who told you about the 
mountain Umpondwana that is so far 
away? I never described it to you.” 

“Nobody told me,” she answered, 
and she repeated the vision to her, or 
as much of it as she wished. 

Sihamba listened, and when the tale 
was done she nodded her little head, 
saying : 
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“So even you white people have 
something of the power which has 
been given to us Kaffir witch doctors 
from the beginning. Without a doubt 
your spirit spoke to the spirit of your 
husband last night, and now, although 
you are apart irom each other, the 
hearts of both of you will be rested. 
Now also I am sure that we must go to 
my people and live among them for so 
long as may be appointed, seeing that 
there is nowhere else you and the Baas 
Kenzie will come together again.” 

“T had rather go back to the stead,” 
sighed Suzanne. 

“That cannot be, Swallow, for it is 
not fated ; and for the rest, if you meet 
again, what does it matter where you 
meet?” 

That morning Suzanne, mounted 
upon the great schimmel, which by now 
had almost recovered from his weari- 
ness, although he was still somewhat 
stiff, and followed by Sihamba and 
Zinti riding the horse and the mule, 
passed up and down before Sigwe’s 
regiments, which saluted her as chief- 
tainess. Then, amongst much wailing 
of women and children, the impi started 
northward, Suzanne, proceeded only 
by scouts and a guard to feel the way, 
riding in front of it that she might es- 
cape the dust raised by so many feet 
and the hoofs of the great herd of oxen 
that was driven along to serve as food 
for the soldiers. For fourteen days’ 
journey they traveled thus, and during 
that time nothing of note happened to 
them, except that twelve men and Si- 
hamba’s brown mule were lost in 
crossing a flooded river, whereof there 
were many in their path. The country 
through which they passed was popu- 
lated by Kaffirs, but these tribes were 
too small and scattered to attempt to 
oppose so large an army, nor did the 
men of Sigwe do them any mischief 
beyond taking such grain and meal as 
they required for food. On the four- 
teenth day, however, they reached the 
boundary of the territories of a very 
powerful tribe of Pondo blood, and 
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here they halted while messengers 
were sent forward to the Pondo chief, 
saying that with him they had no quar- 
rel, and asking for a safe conduct for 
the army while passing through his 
lands. On the third day these messen- 
gers returned, accompanied by an em- 
bassy from the Pondo chief, that after 
much talk, though to all appearance 
unwillingly, gave Sigwe the promise of 
safe conduct upon condition that he 
made a present of ceremony of one ox 
to their ruler. Now, Sihamba noticed 
that while the envoys were talking, 
their eyes wandered all about, taking 
note of everything, and especially of 
the number of the soldiers and of Su- 
zanne, who sat beside Sigwe during the 
indaba. 

“These are no true men,” she 
thought to herself, and made a plan. 
In the evening she visited the camp of 
the envoys, who already had heard that 
she was a famous doctoress, and offered 
her services to them for payment 
should any of them chance to need the 
exercise of her magic arts. They 
laughed, answering that they wanted 
neither charms nor divinations, 
but that she should see a certain young 
man, a servant in their train, who was 
very sick with love and had bought 
philters from every doctorin their coun- 
try without avail, wherein to soften the 
heart of a girl who would have nothing 
to do with him. When Sihamba, with- 
out seeming to speak much of it, had 
drawn from them all that she wished 
to know of the story of this man and 
girl, and with it other information, 
though they won little enough from 
her, she took her leave, and so set her 
trap that that night, when all were 
asleep, the young man came to consult 
her in a place apart. 

Now, she looked at him and said, 
without suffering him to speak: 

“Let me see. Your name is so-and- 
so, and you are in love with such a girl, 
who turns away from you;” and she 
went on to tell him things which he 
thought were known only to himself. 











“ Wonderful! ” he said, “ wonderful! 
But say, lady doctoress, can you help 
me? For my heart is water because 
of this girl.” 

“Tt is difficult,” she answered. “ Do 
you not know that when you come to 
consult a wise woman you should keep 
your mind fixed upon the matter about 
which you should take counsel with her 
from the first moment that you set out 
to visit her until you stand in her pres- 
ence? Now, this you have not done, 
for as you came you were thinking of 
other things; yes, you were thinking 
about the ambush which is to be set for 
these people in the pass yonder, and, 
therefore, I cannot see the girl’s heart 
clear, and do not know what medicine 
I should give you to soften it.” 

“Tt is true, lady,” answered the 
stupid fellow, “that I was thinking 
about the ambush’ of which I have 
heard some talk, though I do not know 
who told you of it.” 

“Who told me? Why, to my sight 
your thoughts are written on your face, 
yes, they ran before you and reached 
me as I heard your footsteps. But 
now, think no more of that matter, 
which has nothing to do with you or 
me; think only of the girl, and go on 
thinking of her, and of her only, until 
syou get back home, and use the medi- 
cine—that is, if you wish it to work.” 

“T am thinking, lady,” he muttered, 
turning his stupid face up to the skies. 

“Fool, be quiet. Do I not know 
that? Ah, now I see her heart, and I 
tell you that you are lucky, for when 
you have done as I bid you, she will 
love you more than if you were the 
greatest chief in all the land; and she 
gave him a certain harmless powder to 
sprinkle in the hut where the girl slept, 
and bade him wait for her on six dif- 
ferent days when she came up from 
bathing, giving her on each day a gar- 
land of fresh flowers, a new flower for 
every day. 

The man thanked her and asked 
what he must pay her for a fee, to 
which she replied that she took no fees 
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in matters of love, since her reward 
was to know that she had made two 
people happy ; but she added: 

“ Remember what I will tell you, or 
instead of earning love you will earn 
hate. Say nothing of your visit to me, 
and if you can avoid it, do not speak 
at all until you have sprinkled the pow- 
der in the hut; especially put all things 
which do not concern you and her out 
of your mind, and think only of her 
face and how happy you will be when 
you have married her, which, if you fol- 
low my instructions, you will soon do.” 

Now, the young man went away as 
though he were walking upon air, and 
indeed so closely did he obey her that 
he was dismissed by his masters as a 
dumb fool before ever he reached home 
again, but whether or no Sihamba’s 
medicine softened the heart of the 
maid I have not heard. 

So soon as he was gone Sihamba 
sent Zinti to bring Sigwe and two of 
his generals to the place where she and 
Suzanne were encamped in a booth 
madeofbranchesand long grass. When 
they were come, she told them what 
she had learned from the love stricken 
lad, adding that this plan of making 
sure of what already she suspected 
had been born in the brain of the Swal- 
low, although she had carried it out, 
for when she deemed that she could 
serve her mistress or win her honor, 
Sihamba thought less of the truth than 
she should have done. 

On learning this tidings, Sigwe and 
his captains were full of wrath, and 
spoke of making war upon the Pondo 
chief at once, but Sihamba said: 

“Listen : the Swallow has whispered 
a better way into my ear. It is this: the 
embassy of the Pondos leaves at dawn, 
and you must bid them farewell, tell- 
ing them that you will follow and camp 
tomorrow night at the mouth of the 
pass, which you will enter at the next 
daybreak. Meanwhile, now at once 
we will send out my servant Zinti, 
dressed like a Pondo lad, to search 
the country, and find if there is not 
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another path by which the pass can 
be turned; for if such a way exists he 
will discover it and report to us to- 
morrow at nightfall, since he, who is 
stupid in many things, was born with 
the gift of seeking out roads and re- 
membering them; also he knows how 
to be silent if questioned.” 

The chief and the captains thought 
this plan good, and thanked the Swal- 
low for it, praising her wisdom, and 
within an hour, having been instructed 
what he must do and where he should 
meet them, Zinti was despatched upon 
his errand. 

Next morning the envoys departed 
suspecting nothing, and taking with 
them gifts and the ox of ceremony; 
and that night the army of Sigwe en- 
camped within a mile of the pass, to 
the right and left of which stretched 
tall and difficult cliffs. 

About an hour after sunset Zinti 
crept into the camp and asked for food 
to eat, for he had traveled far and was 
hungry ; moreover, he had been chased 
by some Pondo soldiers to whom, 
feigning the fool he was commonly 
supposed to be, he would make no an- 
swer when they questioned him. When 
he had eaten he made his report to 
Sigwe, Suzanne, and Sihamba, and the 
gist of it was that he had found a good 
road by which men might safely as- 
cend the cliffs, though not so easily as 
they could travel through the gorge. 
Following this road, he added, they 
could pass round the Pondo town, 
avoiding its fortifications, and coming 
out at the cattle kraals at the back of 
the town, for he had climbed a high 
tree and mapped out the route with his 
eye. Then followed a council of war, 
and the upshot of it was that, under 
the leadership of Zinti, the army 
marched off in silence an hour before 
midnight, leaving its cooking fires 
burning to deceive the Pondos. 

They climbed the cliffs by the path 
he showed them, and, traveling all 
night, at dawn found themselves be- 
fore the cattle kraals, which, as no 


enemy was expected, were unguarded 
except by the herds.. These they 
cleared of the cattle, some thousands 
of them, and marched on at speed, 
sending a message back to the town 
by the herds that this was the luck 
which those must expect who at- 
tempted to trap the Swallow in a snare 
set for a rock rabbit. 

The Pondos were very angry at their 
loss, and, gathering their strength, fol- 
lowed them for some days, but before 
they could come up with them Sigwe 
and his army had reached a country so 
difficult and so far away that the Pondo 
chief thought it wisest to leave them 
alone. So they marched on, taking 
the captured cattle with them, and 
after this bloodless victory Suzanne 
and Sihamba were greatly honored by 
the soldiers, and even the lad Zinti was 
treated like a chief. ° 

Now once more they reached wild 
lands, inhabited only byscattered tribes, 
and passed through them at their leis- 
ure, for they had plenty of food to eat, 
although from time to time they were 
obliged to encamp upon the banks of 
flooded rivers, or to hunt for a road 
over a mountain. It was on the thirty 
first day of their journey that at length 
they entered the territories of the End- 
wandwe, against whom they had come 
to make war, where at once they were 
met by messengers sent by Sikonyana, 
the chief of the Endwandwe, desiring to 
know why they came upon him with so 
great a force. To these men the case 
was set out by Sigwe, speaking in his 
own name and in that of the Swallow. 
As he had promised to Suzanne, for 
this was a savage who kept his word, 
he offered to refrain from attack if the 
young Batwa was exchanged for her 
one eyed sister and sent to him, to- 
gether with the thousand head of cat- 
tle which he had paid, and three thou- 
sand more by way of fine. At first these 
terms were refused, but afterwards an 
embassy came of whom the captain was 
the brother of the king, who said that 
he was charged to discuss this matter 








with the white chieftainess named 
Swallow, herself, and with none other. 

So Suzanne, accompanied only by 
Sihamba, and mounted upon the great 
schimmel, that had come safe and well 
through all the journey, though the 
black horse had died of sickness, rode 
out a hundred paces in front of the 
army and met the man. There she 
spoke to him well and wisely, point- 
ing out to him that without doubt a 
trick had been played upon Sigwe which 
he was mad to avenge. The captain 
answered that they were well able to 
fight. She replied that this might be 
so, that they might even conquer Sigwe 
and drive him back, but it could not be 
done without great loss to themselves, 
and that if his tribe were at all weak- 
ened the Zulus, who hated them, would 
hear of it, and take the opportunity to 
stamp them out. 

Well, the end of it was that the End- 
wandwe yielded, and upon the promise 
of Suzanne—for they would take no 
other—that no spear should be lifted 
against them, they sent the true Batwa, 
a beautiful but sullen girl, to Sigwe, 
taking back the old, who depart- 
ed cursing him and all his race. With 
her they returned also the thousand 
head of cattle which he had paid and 
fifteen hundred more by way of fine, 
for the balance was remitted by agree- 
ment. 

And so came to an end the war of 
Sigwe with the Endwandwe, which 
among the Kaffirs is still spoken of as 
the “ War of the White Swallow,” or 
sometimes as the “ War of the Clean 
Spear,” because no blood at all was 
shed in it, and not a man was killed by 
violence, although when Sigwe passed 
through that country on his journey 
home, by means of a clever trick the 
Pondo chief recaptured most of the cat- 
tle that had been taken from him. 
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So the cattle were handed over and 
the girl Batwa given to Sigwe, whom, 
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by the way, she made unhappy for the 
rest of his days. Indeed, she brought 
his ruin, for, being ambitious, she per- 
suaded him to make war upon the white 
people in the Transkei, of which the 
end was that from a great chief he be- 
came a very small one. When all was 
accomplished Sigwe awaited upon Su- 
zanne. 

“ Lady Swallow,” he said, “ in three 
days I begin my homeward march, and 
now I have come to ask whither you 
wish to go, since you cannot stop here 
in the veldt alone.” 

“T would return with you to the 
Transkei,’ she answered, “and seek 
out my own home.” 

“Lady,” he said shamefacedly, 
“alas! that may not be. You remember 
the dream of the diviner, and you know 
how that all which she foretold, and 
more, has come to pass, for you, the 
White Swallow, appeared and flew in 
front of my impi, and from that hour 
we have had the best of luck. By your 
wisdom we outwitted the Pondos and 
seized their cattle; by your wisdom we 
have conquered the Endwandwe with- 
out lifting a single spear, and that Bat- 
wa whom I desired is mine; while ofthe 
great force which came out with me to 
war but twenty and one are dead, 
twelve by drowning, eight by sickness, 
and one by snake bite. All things have 
gone well, and she who dreamed the 
dream of the White Swallow is the 
greatest of diviners. But, lady, this was 
not all the dream, for it said that if you, 
the Swallow, should set your face south- 
ward with us, then the best of luck 
would turn to the worst, for then utter 
misfortune would overwhelm me and 
my regiments.’ Now, lady, I cannot 
doubt that, as the first part of the proph- 
ecy has come true, so the last part 
would come true also did I tempt the 
spirits of my ancestors by disregarding 
it, and, therefore, White Swallow, 
though all I have is yours, yet you can- 
not fly home with us.” 

Suzanne pleaded with him long 
and earnestly, as did Sihamba, but 
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without avail, for he could not be 
moved. Indeed, had he consented the 
captain and the army would have dis- 
obeyed his order in this matter, for they 
believed, every man of them, that to 
take the Swallow with them home- 
ward would be to run to their own 
deaths. Nor was it safe that she should 
attempt to follow in the path of the 
impi, since then in their superstitious 
fears they might send back and kill 
her to avert the evil fate. 

“Now, Swallow,” said Sihamba, 
“there is but one thing for us to do, 
and it is to seek refuge among my peo- 
ple, the Umpondwana, whose moun- 
tain stronghold lies at a distance of 
four days’ journey from this place; 
though, to speak truth, I am not 
sure how they will receive me, seeing 
that I parted from them in anger twelve 
years ago, having quarreled with them, 
first about a matter of policy, and sec- 
ondly about a matter of marriage, and 
that my half brother, the son of my 
father by a slave, was promoted to rule 
in my stead. To them we must go, 
and with them we must stay, if they 
will suffer it, until we find an oppor- 
tunity of traveling south in safety.” 

“Tf it must be so,” answered Su- 
zanne, sighing, “perhaps Sigwe will 
escort us to the house of the Umpond- 
wana before he turns homeward, for 
they will think the more of us if they 
see us at the head of a great army.” 

To this plan Sigwe and his captains 
assented with gladness, for they loved 
and honored the Swallow, and were 
sore at heart because they must leave 
her alone in the wilderness. But first 
they made sure that the mountain 
Umpondwana lay to the west, and not 
to the south, for not one step to the 
southward would they suffer Suzanne 
to travel with them. 

On the morrow, then, they marched, 
and the evening of the third day they 
set their camp in a mountgin pass 
which led to a wide plain. Before sun- 
rise next morning Sihamba woke Su- 
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“Dress yourself, Swallow,” she 
said, “and come to see the light break 
on the house of my people.” 

So they went out in the gray dawn, 
and climbing a koppie in the mouth of 
the pass, looked before them. At first 
they could distinguish nothing, for all 
the plain beneath was a sea of mist 
through which in the distance loomed 
something like a mountain, till pres- 
ently the rays of the rising sun struck 
upon it and the veils of vapor parted 
like curtains that are drawn back, and 
there before them was the mountain 
fortress of Umpondwana separate 
from the pass by a great space of mist 
clad plain. Suzanne looked and recog- 
nized it. 

“ Sihamba,” she said, “ it is the place 
of my vision and none other. See, the 
straight sides of red rock, the five 
ridges upon the eastern slope fash- 
ioned like the thumb and fingers of the 
hand of aman. Yes, and there between 
the thumb and first finger a river runs.” 

“JT told you that it was so from the 
beginning, Swallow, for in all the 
country there is no other such hill as 
this, and because of the aspect of those 
ridges when seen from a distance it is 
named the Mountain of the Great 
Hand.” 

Before the words had left her lips 
another voice spoke, at the sound of 
which Suzanne nearly fell to the earth. 

“ Good day to you, Suzanne,” it said 
in Dutch, and was silent. 

“ Sihamba—did you hear, Siham- 
ba?” she gasped. “‘ Do I dream, or did 
Piet Van Vooren speak to me?” 

“ You did not dream,” answered Si- 
hamba, “ for that voice was the voice 
of Swart Piet and no other, and he is 
hidden somewhere among the rocks of 
yonder cliff wall. Quick, Swallow, 
kneel behind this stone lest he should 
shoot.” 

She obeyed, and at that moment the 
voice spoke again out of the shadows 
of the cliff that bordered the pass forty 
or fifty paces from them. 

“ What, Suzanne,” it said, “is that 














little witch doctoress telling you that I 
shall fire on you? Had I wished, I 
could have shot you three times over 
while you were standing upon that 
rock. But why should I desire to kill 
one who will be my lover? Sihamba 
I might have shot indeed, but her fa- 
miliar set her so that the bullet might 
pass through you to reach her heart. 
Suzanne, you are going to hide your- 
self among the people of the Umpond- 
wana. Oh, yes, I know your plan! 
Well, when once you are behind the 
walls of that mountain it may be diffi- 
cult to speak to you for a while, so 
listen to me. You thought that you 
had left me far away, did you not? But 
I have followed you step by step, and 
twice I have been very near to you, 
although I could never find a chance 
to carry you off safely. Well, I wish 
to tell you that, sooner or later, I shall 
find that chance; sooner or later you 
will come out of the mountain or I shall 
get into it, and then my turn will come; 
so, love, till that hour, fare you well. 
Stay, I forgot, I have news for you; 
your husband, the English castaway, 
is dead.” 

At this tidings a low moan of pain 
broke from Suzanne’s lips. 

“ Be silent and take no heed,” whis- 
pered Sihamba, who was kneeling at 
her side behind the shelter of the stone; 
“he does but lie to torment you.” 

“The bullet and the water was too 
much for him, and he died on the sec- 
ond night after he reached the stead. 
Your father came to seek me in the 
place you know, and was carried home 
badly wounded for his pains, but 
whether he lived or died I cannot tell 
you; but I heard that your mother, the 
good Vrouw Botmar, is very sick, for 
things have so fallen out lately that her 
mind is troubled, and she flies to drink 
to comfort it.” 

Now, when she heard this, Sihamba 
could keep silence no longer, but cried 
in a mocking voice: 

“ Get you gone, Bull Head, and take 
lessons in lying from your friends of 
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my trade, the Kaffir witch doctors, for 
never before did I hear one bear false 
witness so clumsily. On the third night 
of his illness the husband of Swallow 
was alive and doing well; the Heer Jan 
Botmar was not wounded at all, and as 
for the Vrouw Botmar, never in her life 
did she drink anything stronger than 
coffee, for the white man’s firewater is 
poison to her. Get you gone, you silly 
half breed, who seek to deceive the ears 
of Sihamba, and I counsel you, hold 
fast to your trade of theft and murder 
and give up that of lying, in which you 
will never succeed. Now be off, you 
stink cat of the rocks, lest I send some 
one to hunt you from your hole who 
this time will use the points and not the 
shafts of their assagais. Come, Swal- 
low, let us be going.” 

So they went, keeping under cover 
all the way to the camp, which, indeed, 
was quite close to them, and if Swart 
Piet made any answer they did not 
hear it. So soon as they reached it 
Sihamba told Sigwe what had passed 
and he sent men to scour the cliff and 
the bush behind it, but of Van Vooren 
they could find no trace, no, not even 
the spot where he had been hidden, so 
that Sigwe came to believe that they 
had been fooled by echoes and had 
never heard him at all. 

But both Suzanne and Sihamba 
knew that this was not so; indeed, this 
hearing of the voice of Swart Piet filled 
Suzanne with fear, since where the 
voice was there was the man, her 
hateful enemy, who had devoted his 
life to her ruin and that of those she 
loved. Whatever lies he might have 
spoken—and her heart told her that all 
his ill tidings were but a cruel false- 
hood—this, at least, was true, that he 
had dogged her step by step through 
the vast wilderness, and so craftily 
that none guessed his presence. What 
might not be feared of such a foe as 
this, half mad and all wicked, armed 
with terrible cunning and untiring pa- 
tience? If the Umpondwana would 
not receive her, she must fall into his 
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hands at once, and if they did receive 
her she would never dare to leave their 
kraal, for always, always, he would be 
watching and waiting for her. Little 
wonder, then, that she felt afraid, 
though still in her heart shone the sure 
comfort of her hope, and more than 
hope, that in the end God would give 
her back her husband and her to him 
unharmed, just as the sun shines ever 
behind the blackest cloud. Yet, which- 
ever way she looked, the cloud was 
very black, and through it she could 
see no ray of light. 

When the mists had vanished and 
the air was warm with the sun, the 
army of Sigwe marched from the pass 
heading for the great mountain. As 


they drew near, they saw that the Um- 
pondwana were much terrified at the 
sight of them, for, from all the kraals, 
of which there were many on the slopes 
of the mountain, they ran hither and 
thither like ants about a broken nest, 
carrying their goods and children upon 


their shoulders, and driving herds of 
cattle in towards the central strong- 
hold. Noting this, Sigwe halted and 
sent heralds forward to say that he 
came in peace and not in war, and that 
he desired to speak with their chief. 
In less than two hours the heralds re- 
turned, bringing with them some of 
the head men of the Umpondwana, 
who stared round with frightened eyes, 
for they did not believe that any gen- 
eral would come upon a message of 
peace with so many regiments. When 
the indaba was set Sigwe told them his 
name and tribe, of both of which they 
had heard, and then, before speaking 
of his business, asked which of them 
was the chief of the Umpondwana. 
“Alas!” answered the old man, 
“we are in sore trouble here, and wan- 
der in the darkness, for our chief’— 
and he named the brother of Sihamba 
—“died two days ago of the smallpox, 
which has raged among us for many 
months, leaving no children behind 
him, for the sickness killed them, also. 
Moreover, we are suffering from a 
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great drought, for, as you may see, the 
veldt is still brown, and there is no 
green upon the cornfields, and if rain 
does not fall soon famine will follow 
the sickness, and then it will only need 
that the Zulus should follow the famine 
to make an end of us once and for all.” 

“It seems that your tribe must have 
sinned deeply and brought down upon 
itself the curse of the spirit of its an- 
cestors,” said Sigwe, when they had 
done their melancholy tale, “that so 
many misfortunes should overtake 
you. Tell me now, who by right is 
ruler of the Umpondwana? ” 

“We do not know, chief,” they an- 
swered, “or, rather, we cannot tell if 
our ruler is alive or dead, and if she is 
dead then none is left of the true blood. 
She was a small woman, but very 
pretty, and full of wisdom as a mealie 
cob with grains of corn, for in all this 
country there was no doctoress or di- 
viner like to her; her name was Siham- 
ba Ngenyanga, the Wanderer by Moon- 
light, which name was given her when 
she was little, because of her habit of 
walking in the dark alone, and she was 
the only child of our late chief’s inkosi- 
kaas, a princess of the Swazis, and the 
father of that lad who lies dead of the 
smallpox. But when this chief died 
and she was called upon to rule our 
tribe, quarrels arose between her and 
the indunas of the tribe, for she was 
a very handsome woman. We, the 
indunas, wished to marry her, but for 
her own reasons she would not marry; 
also we wished to swear allegiance to 
Chaka, but she was against it, saying 
that as well might a lamb swear alle- 
giance to a wolf as the Umpondwana 
to the Zulus. The end of it was that 
in a temper she took a bowl of water 
and before us all washed her hands of 
us, and that same night she vanished 
away, we know not where, though ru- 
mors have reached us that she went 
south. From the day of her departure 
things have gone ill with us; the Zulus, 
with whom we made peace, threaten us 
continually ; her half brother, the slave 
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born, was not a good chief, and now he 
is dead of the sickness. So our heart is 
heavy and our head is in the dust, and 
when we saw your impi we thought 
that Dingaan, who now rules over the 
Zulus, had sent it to eat us up and to 
take the cattle that still remain to us. 
But you say that you come in peace, 
so tell us, chief, what it is you desire, 
and I trust that it may be little, for 
here we have nothing to give, unless,” 
he added with meaning, “it be the 
smallpox, although we are ready to 
fight to the death for what is left to us, 
our liberty and our cattle; and, chief, 
even a larger army than yours might 
fail to take that stronghold which has 
but one gate.” 

When he had finished speaking, 
Sigwe called aloud: 

“Lady Sihamba, I pray you come 
hither, and with you the lady Swallow, 
your companion.” 

Then Sihamba, who was prepared 
for this event, for her hair was freshly 
dressed and powdered with blue mica, 


wearing her little cape of fur and the 
necklace of large blue beads, stepped 
‘from the screen of bush behind which 


she had hidden. With her, and hold- 
ing her hand, came Suzanne, who cov- 
ered the raggedness of her clothes be- 
neath a splendid kaross of leopards’ 
skins that Sigwe had given her, down 
which her dark hair flowed almost to 
her knee, and a strange pair they made, 
the tall Suzanne in the first flush of her 
white beauty, which had suffered noth- 
ing in their journeying, and the small, 
quick eyed, delicate featured Kaffir 
woman. 

“Who are these?” asked Sigwe of 
the council. 

The old man looked at them and an- 
swered : 

“Of the white lady we can say noth- 
ing except that she is very beautiful; 
but, unless our eyes deceive us, she 
whom she holds by the hand is Siham- 
ba Ngenyanga, who was our chieftain- 
ess, and who left us because she was 
angry.” 
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“ She is Sihamba and no one else,” 
said Sigwe; “ Sihamba come back to 
rule you in the hour of need, and now 
with her own tongue she shall tell you 
her story and the story of the White 
Swallow who holds her by the hand.” 

So Sihamba began, and for an hour 
or more she spoke to them, for when 
she chose this little woman had the gift 
of words, telling them all about her- 
self, and telling them also the story of 
the Swallow, and of how she had 
brought good luck to the army of Sig- 
we, and how she was destined to bring 
good luck wherever she made her 
home. At the end of her speech she 
said : 

“ Now, my people, although I have 
wandered from you, yet my eyes, 
which are far seeing, have not been 
blind to your griefs, and in the hour 
of your need I return to you, bringing 
with me the White Swallow to:sojourn 
among you for a while. Receive us if 
you will and be prosperous, or reject 
us and be destroyed; to us it matters 
nothing, it is for you to choose. But 
if we come, we come not as servants 
but as princes whose word cannot be 
questioned, and should you accept us 
and deal ill with us in any way, then 
your fate is sure. Ask the chief Sigwe 
here whether or no the flight of the 
Swallow is fortunate, whether or no 
there is wisdom in the mouth of Siham- 
ba, who is not ashamed to serve her.” 

Then Sigwe told them of all the 
good fortune that had come to him 
through Suzanne, and of how wise had 
been the words of Sihamba, and told 
them, moreover, that if they dealt ill 
by either of them he would return from 
his own country and stamp them fiat. 

So it came about that the indunas of 
the Umpondwana took back Sihamba 
to be their chieftainess with all powers, 
and with her Suzanne as her equal in 
rule, and this their act was confirmed 
that same day by a great council of the 
tribe. So that evening, Suzanne, 
mounted on the schimmel, rode down 
the ranks of the red Kaffirs, while they 
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shouted their farewells to her, and then, 
having parted with Sigwe, who almost 
wept at her going, passed with Siham- 
ba, the lad Zinti, and a great herd of 
cattle—her tithe of the spoil—to the 
mountain Umpondwana, where all the 
tribe were waiting to receive them. 
They rode up to the flanks of the moun- 
tain and through the narrow pass and 
the red wall of rock to the tableland up- 
on its top, where stood the chief’s huts 
and the cattle kraal, and here they 
found the people gathered. 

“ Give us a blessing,” these cried. 
“ Pray for us that rain may fall.” 

Sihamba spoke with Suzanne and 
answered : 

“ My people, I have entreated of the 
White Swallow, and for your sake she 
will pray that rain will fall ere long.” 

Now, Sihamba knew the signs of the 
weather, and, as it happened, rain be- 
gan to fall that night in torrents, and 
fell for three days almost without ceas- 
ing, washing the sickness away with 
it. So the Umpondwana blessed the 
name of Sihamba and the White Swal- 
low, and these two ruled over them 
without question, life and death hang- 
ing upon their words. 

And there, a chieftainess among 
savages, Suzanne was fated to dwell 
for more than two long years. 
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Now my story goes back to that 
night at the stead when I, Suzanne 
Botmar, and my husband, Jan Bot- 
mar, were awakened from our sleep to 
learn that our daughter had been car- 
ried off by that mad villain, Piet Van 
Vooren, and that her husband, Ralph, 
lay senseless and wounded in the wagon 
at the door. We carried him in, groan- 
ing in our bitter grief, and despatched 
messengers to arouse all the Kaffirs 
about the place whom we could trust, 
and to a party of Boers, six men in all, 
who chanced to have outspanned that 
night upon the borders of our farm to 
shoot wildebeest and blesbok. Also we 


sent another messenger, mounted on a 
good horse, to the house of that neigh- 
bor who was being attended by the 
doctor from the dorp, praying that he 
would come with all speed to visit 
Ralph, which indeed he did, for he 
was with us by half past eight in the 
morning. 

Within an hour of the despatch of the 
messengers the Boers rode up from 
their wagons, and to them, as well as to 
ourselves and to the Kaffirs who had 
gathered, the driver and voorlooper 
told all they knew of the terrible crime 
that had been done upon the persons 
of Ralph Kenzie and his wife by Piet 
Van Vooren and his band. Also they 
repeated all that Zinti had taught them 
of the road to the secret krantz whither 
it was believed that he had carried off 
Suzanne. Then Jan asked them if they 
would help him in this trouble, and be- 
ing true men, one and all, they an- 
swered yes, so by seven in the morning 
the little commando, numbering twenty 
one guns, eight white men and thirteen 
Kaffirs, started to seek for Swart Piet’s 
hiding place, and to rescue Suzanne if 
they might. 

“ Alas!” I said to Jan, as he bade 
me farewell, “ at the best I fear you will 
be too late.” 

“We must trust in God,” he an- 
swered heavily. 

“Never had we more need of trust, 
husband; but I fear that God turns His 
face from us because of the lies we told 
to the Englishmen, for now the punish- 
ment which you foresaw has fallen.” 

“ Then, wife, it were more just that it 
should have fallen on us who were 
guilty, and not on these two who are in- 
nocent. But still I say I trust in God— 
and in Sihamba,” he added by an after- 
thought; “for she is brave and clever, 
and can run upon a path which others 
cannot even see.” 

Then they went, and were away five 
days, or it may have been six. They 
started early on the Tuesday, and upon 
the Thursday morning, after much 
trouble, by the help of a native whom 























they captured, they found Swart Piet’s 
kraal, but of Swart Piet or Suzanne or 
the hidden krantz they could see noth- 
ing. Indeed, it was not until they had 
gathered together every man they could 
find in the kraal and tied them to trees, 
saying that they would shoot them, that 
a woman, the wife of one of the men, 
led them to a rock wall and showed the 
secret of the kloof. They entered and 
found the big hut, with the body of the 
man whom Sihamba had killed still 
lying in it, and also the knife with 
which Suzanne had intended to destroy 
herself, and which her father knew 
again. Then by degrees they made out 
the whole story, for the woman pointed 
out to him the man who had guarded 
the entrance to the kloof and at whom 
Zinti had fired, and under fear of death 
this man confessed all he knew, which 
was that Suzanne, Sihamba, and Zinti 
had escaped northward upon their 
horses, followed by Swart Piet and his 
band. ~ 

Accordingly, northwards they rode, 
but they never found any traces of 
them, for rain had fallen, washing out 
their spoor, and as might be expected 
in that vast veldt, they headed in the 
wrong direction. So at last worn out, 
they returned to the stead, hoping that 
Suzanne and Sihamba would have 
found their way back there, but hoping 
in vain. After that for days and weeks 
they searched and hunted, but quite 
without result, for, as it chanced, the 
Kaffirs who lived between the territory 
of Sigwe and the stead rose in arms 
just then and began to raid the Boer 
farms, stealing the cattle, including 
some of our own, so that it was impos- 
sible to travel in their country, and 
therefore nobody ever reached the 
town of Sigwe to make inquiries there. 

The end of it was that, exhausted by 
search and sorrow, Jan sat down at 
home and abandoned hope; nor could 
the prayers and urgings of Ralph, who 
all this while was unable even to mount 
a horse, persuade him to go out again 
upon so fruitless an errand. 
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“No, son,” he answered ; “ long be- 
fore this the girl is either dead or she is 
safe far away, and in either event it is 
useless to look for her about here, since 
Van Vooren’s kraal is watched, and we 
know that she is not in it.” To which 
Ralph would answer : 

“ She is not dead—I know that she is 
not dead ;” and we understood that he 
spoke of a vision which had come to 
him, for I had told the tale of it to Jan. 
But in his heart Jan put no faith in the 
vision, and believed that Suzanne, our 
beloved child, had been dead for many 
days, for he was certain that she would 
die rather than fall into the hands of 
Van Vooren, as I was also, and, indeed, 
of this we were glad to be sure. 

To Ralph, however, that we might 
comfort him in his sorrow, which was 
even more terrible than our own, we 
made pretense that we believed Su- 
zanne to be hiding far away, but unable 
to communicate with us, as in fact she 
was. 

Oh, our lives were sad during those 
bitter months! Yes, the light had gone 
out of our lives, and often we wished, 
the three of us, that already we were 
resting in the grave. As he recovered 
from his wounds and the strength of his 
body came back to him, a kind of gen- 
tle madness took hold of Ralph which it 
wrung our hearts to see. For hours, 
sometimes for days, indeed, he would 
sit about the place brooding and saying 
no word. At other times he would 
mount his horse and ride away, none 
knew whither, perhaps not to return 
that night or the next or the next, till 
we were terrified by the thought that 
he, too, might neyer come back again. 
It was useless to be angry with him, 
for he would only answer with a little 
smile : 

“You forget; I must be seeking my 
wife, who is waiting for me upon the 
Mountain of the Hand;” and then we 
learned that he had ridden to a far off 
hill to examine it, or to see some travel- 
ers or natives and ask of them if they 
knew or had heard of such a mountain, 
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with ridges upon its eastern slopes 
fashioned like the thumb and fingers of 
a man’s hand. Indeed, in all that coun- 
tryside, among both Boers and natives, 
Ralph won the by name of the “ Man 
of the Mountain,” because he rarely 
spoke of aught else. But still, folk black 
and white knew the reason of his mad- 
ness and bore with him, pitying his 
grief. 

It was, I remember, in the season 
after Suzanne had vanished that the 
Kaffirs became so angry and danger- 
ous. For my part I believe that those 
in our neighborhood were stirred up by 
the emissaries of Swart Piet, for though 
he had gone none knew where, his tools 
and agents remained behind him. How- 
ever this may have been, all over the 
country the black men began to raid 
the stock, and in our case they ended 
by attacking the stead also, a great 
number of them armed with guns. For- 
tunately, we had a little warning, and 
they were very sad Kaffirs that went 
away next day; moreover, forty of 
them never went away at all. Just at 
dawn, when they had been besieging 
the house for some hours, shouting, 
banging off their guns, and trying to 
fire the roof by means of assagais with 
tufts of blazing grass tied on to them, 
Jan, Ralph, and about twenty of our 
people crept down under cover of the 
orchard wall and sallied out upon 
them. 

Almighty! how those men fought, 
especially Jan and Ralph. It was a 
pleasure to see them, for I watched the 
whole thing from the stoep, though I 
admit that I was anxious, since it was 
evident that neither of them seemed 
to care whether he lived or died. How- 
ever, as it turned out, it was not they 
who died, but the Kaffirs, who went off 
with some few cattle and afterwards 
left us in peace. 

And now comes the strange part of 
the affair, though I scarcely like to tell 
it, lest after all these years it should 
not be believed. Some one connected 
with the London Missionary Society 
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reported us to the government at the 
Cape for shooting poor, innocent black 
men, and it was threatened that Jan 
and Ralph would be put upon their 
trial for murder by the British govern- 
ment. Indeed, I believe that this would 
have been done had not we and others 
of our neighbors let it be clearly known 
that before they were dragged to the 
common jail there would be killing not 
of black but of white men. Our case 
was only one of many, since in those 
times there was no security for Boers— 
we were robbed, we were slandered, we 
were deserted. Our goods were taken 
and we were not compensated; the 
Kaffirs stole our herds, and if we re- 
sisted them we were tried as murder- 
ers ; our slaves were freed, and we were 
cheated of their value, and the word of 
a black man was accepted before our 
solemn oath upon the Bible. 

No wonder that we grew tired of it 
and trekked, seeking to shake the dust 
of British rule from off our feet, and to 
find a new home for ourselves out of the 
reachof the handof the accursed British 
government. Oh, I know that there 
are two sides to the story, and I dare 
say that the British government meant 
well, but at the least it was a fool, and 
it always will be a fool with its secre- 
taries of state, who know nothing sit- 
ting far away there in London, and its 
governors, whose only business is to 
please the secretaries of state, that when 
the country they are sent to rule grows 
sick of them they may win another post 
with larger pay. 

Well, this tale is of people and not of 
politics, so I will say no more of the 
causes that brought about the great trek 
of the Boers from the old colony and 
sent them forth into the wilderness, 
there io make war with the savage man 
and found new countries for them- 
selves. I know those causes, for Jan 
and Ralph and I were of the number of 
the voortrekkers ; still, had it not been 
for the loss of Suzanne, I do not think 
that we should have trekked, for we 
loved the home we had made upon the 























face of the wild veldt. Now that she was 
gone, it was no home for us; every 
brick of the house, every tree in the 
garden, every ox and horse and sheep, 
reminded us of her. Yes, even the dis- 
tant roar of the ocean and the sighing 
of the winds among the grasses seemed 
to speak of her. These were the flowers 
she loved, that was the stone she sat on, 
yonder was the path that day by day 
she trod. The very air was thick with 
memories of her, and the tones of her 
lost voice seemed to linger in the 
echoes of the hills at night. 

It was upon the anniversary of the 
marriage of Ralph and Suzanne—yes, 
on the very day year of her taking by 
Piet Van Vooren, that we made up our 
minds to go. We had dined and Ralph 
sat quite silent, his head bowed a little 
upon his breast, as was his custom, 
while Jan spoke loudly of the wrongs 
of the Boers at the hand of the British 
government. I do not think that he 
was much troubled with those wrongs 
just then, but he talked because he 
wished to interest Ralph and turn his 
mind from sad thoughts. 

“What think you of it, son?” said 
Jan at length, for it is hard work talking 
all by oneself, even when one has the 
British government to abuse, which 
was the only subject that made Jan a 
wordy man. 

“I, father?” answered Ralph, with a 
start, which showed me that his mind 
was far away. “I do not quite know 
what I think. I should like to hear 
what the English government says 
about the matter, for I think that they 
mean to be fair, only they do not under- 
stand the wants and troubles of us 
Boers who live so far away. Also with- 
out doubt the missionaries mean well, 
but they believe that a black man has a 
bigger soul than a white man, whereas 
we who know the black man see that 
there is a difference.” 

“ Allemachter, son!” said Jan, look- 
ing at him out of the corner of his eye, 
“ cannot you show some spirit ? I hoped 
that, being an Englishman, you would 
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have stood up for your own people, and 
then we might have quarreled about it, 
which would have done us both good, 
but you only sit and talk like a magis- 
trate in his chair, looking at both sides 
of the case at once, which is an evil 
habit for men who have to make their 
way in the world. Well, I tell you that 
if you had seen the cursed British gov- 
ernment hang your father and uncle at 
Slagter’s Nek, and, not satisfied with 
that, hang them a second time, when 
the rope broke, just because they tried 
to shoot a few Hottentot policemen, 
you would not think much of their fair- 
ness. And as for the missionaries of the 
London Society, well, I should like to 
hang them, as would be right and prop- 
er, seeing that they blacken the names 
of honest Boers.” 

Ralph only smiled at this onslaught, 
for he was not to be stirred from his 
lethargy by talk about Slagter’s Nek 
and the missionaries. For a while there 
was silence, which presently was 
broken by Jan roaring at me in a loud 
voice, as though I were deaf: 

“Vrouw, let us trek!” and to give 
weight to his words he brought his 
great fist down with a bang upon the 
table, knocking off a plate and break- 
ing it. 

I stooped to pick up the pieces, 
rating him for his carelessness as I 
gathered them, for I wished to have 
time to think, although for a long while 
I had expected this. When I had found 
them all I placed them upon the table, 
saying : 

“They cannot be mended, and— 
hearts or plates—what cannot be 
mended had best be hidden away. 
Hearts and plates are brittle things, but 
the last can be bought in iron, and I 
wish the first could be also. Yes, hus- 
band, we will trek if you desire it.” 

“What say you, son?” asked Jan. 

Ralph answered his question by an- 
other. “ In which direction will the emi- 
grants trek?” : 

“North, I believe, to the Vaal 
River.” 
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“ Then, father, I say let us go,” he 
replied, with more spirit than he had 
shown for a long while; “for I have 
searched and inquired to the south and 
the east and the west, and in them I 
can hear of no mountain that has ridges 
upon its eastern slopes shaped like the 
thumb and fingers of a man’s hand, 
with a stream of water issuing from be- 
tween the thumb and first finger.” 

Now once more we were silent, for 
we saw that his madness had again 
taken hold of Ralph’s mind, and that 
was a Sad silence. 
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On the morrow we began to make 
ready, and a month later we trekked 
from our much loved home. Jan tried 
to sell the farm, which was a very good 
one of over six thousand morgen, or 
twelve thousand English acres, well 
watered, and having on it a dwelling 
house built of stone, with large kraals 
and outbuildings, an orchard of fruit 
trees, and twenty morgen of crop lands 
that could be irrigated in the dry sea- 
son, well fenced in with walls built of 
loose stone. But no one would make a 
bid for it, for there were few English 
about, and most of the farmers were 
trekking, so at last he parted with it to 
a cowardly fellow, a Boer by birth, but, 
as I believe, a spy of the British gov- 
ernment, who gave him fifty pounds 
and an old wagon in exchange for the 
place and everything upon it except the 
stock, which we took with us. Some 
years ago I heard that this man’s 
grandson sold that same farm for thirty 
thousand pounds in cash, and that now 
it is a place where they breed horses, 
Angora goats, and ostriches in great 
numbers. It makes me mad to think 
that the descendant of that low spy 
should have profited so largely out of 
the land which was ours, but so it often 
chances that those whose hearts are 
small and mean reap the reward of the 
courage and misfortune of braver men. 
Nor should we grumble, seeing that 
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the Lord has blessed us greatly in land 
and goods. 

Ah, it was a sad home leaving! The 
day before we trekked Ralph rode to 
visit his mother’s grave for the last 
time, and then, following the track 
which he had taken as a child, he went 
to the kloof where Suzanne had found 
him, and sat down upon that stone on 
which as a child he had knelt in prayer, 
and where in after years he and his lost 
wife had told their love. Jan accom- 
panied him upon this dismal journey, 
for, to speak truth, we did not like to 
leave him alone more than we could 
help, since his manner remained 
strange, and when he set out on his 
solitary rides we could not be certain 
that we should ever see him come back 
again. 

Next morning we trekked away, and 
my eyes were so full of tears as I sat be- 
neath the tent of the first wagon that 
the familiar landscape and the home 
where I lived for twenty years and more 
were blotted from my sight. But I 
could hear the long nosed spy who had 
bought the farm, and who was waiting 
to enter into possession, talking to Jan. 

“Good by, Heer Botmar,” he said, 
“and good fortune to you upon your 
journey. For my part I cannot under- 
stand you emigrants. The English gov- 
ernment is an accursed government, no 
doubt; still, I would not sell a farm and 
a house like this for fifty pounds and an 
old wagon in order to wander in the 
wilderness to escape from it, there to be 
eaten by lions or murdered by Kaffirs. 
Still, good by, and good luck to you, 
and I hope that you are as content with 
your bargain as I am.” 

“The Lord will be our guide, as He 
was to the Israelites of old,” answered 
Jan, in a somewhat troubled voice. 

“Yes, yes; they all say that, Heer 
Botmar, and I trust that they are right, 
for you will need nothing less than a 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire in the 
darkness to protect you from all the 
dangers in your path. Also I hope that 
the hosts of Pharaoh, in the shape of 























English soldiers, will not fetch you back 
before you cross the border, for then, 
when you have sold your birthright in 
Egypt, and are cut off from the 
Promised Land, your lot will be hard, 
Heer Botmar.” 

“The Lord will guide and protect 
us,” said Jan, and he gave the word to 
trek. 

In my heart at the time I was in- 
clined to agree with that cheat’s sneer- 
ing words; and yet Jan was right, and 
not I, for of a truth the Lord did guide 
and protect us. Has anything so won- 
derful happened in the world as this 
journey of a few farmers, cumbered 
with women and children, and armed 
only with old fashioned muzzle loading 
guns, into a vast, unknown land, peo- 
pled by savages and wild beasts? Yet, 
look what they did. They conquered 
Moselikatse; they broke the strength 
of Dingaan and all his Zulu impis ; they 
peopled the Free State, the Transvaal, 
and Natal. That was the work of those 
few farmers, and I say of their own 
strength they could never have done it ; 
the strength was given to them from 
above; the Sword of God was in their 
hand, and He guided that hand and 
blessed it. 

Our first outspan was at the spot 
where Van Vooren had tried to murder 
Ralph and carry off Suzanne upon her 
wedding day. We did not stop there 
long, for the place was bad for Ralph, 
who sat upon the box of a wagon star- 
ing moodily at some blackened stones 
which, as one of the drivers told me— 
the same man who accompanied 
them upon their wedding journey— 
had been brought by Ralph from the 
kloof and used by Suzanne to set the 
kettle on when they took their last 
meal together. Led by this same driver, 
I walked to the edge of the cliff—for 
I had never visited the place before— 
and looked at the deep sea pool, forty 
feet below me, into which Swart Piet 
had thrown Ralph after he had shot 
him. Also I went down to the edge of 
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(To be continued.) 


the pool and climbed up again by the 
path along which Zinti and Sihamba 
had staggered with his senseless body, 
then I returned to the wagons with a 
heart full of thankfulness and wonder 
that he should still be alive among us 
today, although, alas! there was much 
for which I could not feel thankful, at 
least not then. 

Now, it is of little use that I should 
set down the history of this trek of ours 
day by day, for if I did my story would 
have no end. It is enough to tell that, 
in company with other emigrants, we 
crossed the Orange River, heading for 
Thaba Nehu, which had been the chief 
town of Maroko before Moselikatse 
drove him out of the Marico country. 
Here several bands of emigrants were 
to meet, and here they did meet, but not 
until a year or more had passed since 
we left the colony and wandered out 
into the veldt. Ah, I telf you, my child, 
the veldt in those days was different in- 
deed from what it is now. The land 
itself remains the same except where 
white men have built towns upon it, 
but all else is changed. Then it was 
black with game when the grass was 
green; yes, at times I have seen it so 
black for miles that we could scarcely 
see the grass. There were all sorts of 
them, springboks in myriads, blesbok 
and quagga and wildebeeste in thou- 
sands, sable antelope, sassaby, and 
hartbeest in herds, eland, giraffe, and 
koodoo in troops; while the forests 
were full of elephants and the streams 
of sea cow. They are all gone now, the 
beautiful wild creatures; the guns of 
the white men have killed them or 
driven them away, and I suppose that 
it is as well that they are gone, for while 
the game is in such plenty the men will 
not work. Still, I, for one, am sorry 
to lose the sight of them, and had it not 
been for their numbers we Boers should 
never have lasted through that long 
trek, for often and often we lived upon 
buck’s flesh and little else for weeks to- 
gether. 
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SILHOUETTES AND SHADOW PICTURES. 


THE QUAINT OLD ART OF BLACK AND WHITE PORTRAITURE THAT FLOURISHED IN THE DAYS OF OUR 
GRANDFATHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS, AND ITS RECENT REVIVAL BY THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S CAMERA. 


I—OLD TIME SILHOUETTES. 


HE black and white profile repre- 
sentations known as silhouettes 
were in great vogue among our grand- 
sires. A hundred years ago he of the 
classic features and she of the neg 
retroussé adorned the mantel side by 
side. The learned judge, with wig and 
bowed spectacles, elbowed the little 
miss in her pinafore. At that time no 
one minded being “cut” by a friend. 
In many of these simple pictures the 
portraiture was remarkably faithful. 
Though often grotesque, there is usual- 
ly a touch of melancholy about them, 
lent, perhaps, by the funereal black. 
There are several different kinds of 
silhouettes. Some quaint “ conversa- 
tion pieces ” are still extant, showing 
whole families seated stiffly in groups. 
Besides the regulation black profile 
upon white background, some of the 
earlier ones reversed this. In others 
the ebon profiles are touched with gold, 
“ special attention being given to the 
details of the lady’s head dress,” while 
in others, more ambitious, the portrait 
is painted in black, on a concave glass, 
the hair and dress made lighter, and the 
whole shaded over by a thin coating of 
white wax. Then, too, we all remem- 
ber Thackeray’s old woman, who kept 
a sticking plaster silhouette of her de- 
parted husband pasted on her window 
pane for all to see. 
The name “ silhouette” came from 


Etienne de Silhouette, who was comp- 
troller general of finance under Louis 
XV. Upon coming into office he found 
the French treasury in a state of deple- 
tion. Seeing that bankruptcy threat- 


ened the country, he attempted to curb 
the extravagance prevalent at court; 
but his efforts only brought upon him 
the ridicule of his frivolous country- 
men, and made him the jest of the day. 
The gay courtiers cut off their silken 
coat tails, cut out their sleeves, and, 
with solemn faces, would offer one an- 
other a consoling pinch of snuff from 
rough wooden snuff boxes. Every- 
thing cheap was called derisively “a la 
Silhouette,’ and therefrom, some say, 
these portraits took their title. 

But others claim that Silhouette’s 
name became attached to them for an- 
other reason. Harried by his persecu- 
tors, who eventually drove him into re- 
tirement, the unhappy minister occa- 
sionally betook himself to his chateau 
at. Brie-sur-Marne, where, with a few 
congenial spirits, he would endeavor to 
forget his troubles. One of his chief di- 
versions was to draw his friends’ pro- 
files cast by their shadows, and the 
walls of several of the rooms were al- 
most covered with these presentments. 

Whether the name was given in de- 
rision or not, shadow pictures were in 
existence long before this period. 
There is a tradition that the process of 
their drawing first suggested itself to 
a long absent lover, who, hastening 
home to his betrothed, arrived only in 
time to find that she had died of grief 
at the separation. To add to his sor- 
row, he possessed no picture of her ; but 
when he entered the room in which the 
dead girl lay, his eye was caught by the 
shadow of her profile cast by the tapers 
that were burning beside the bier. 
Eagerly seizing a piece of charcoal, he 
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drew the outline, and thus procured a 
rude likeness. 

That pictures of this sort were made 
as early as 1740 is attested by the fol- 
lowing piece of doggerel, which ap- 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 


From a silhouette by W. H. Brown, 1840. 


pears in the writings of Dean Swift, 
who died in 1745: 


ON DAN JACKSON’S PICTURE, CUT IN 
SILK AND PAPER. 

To fair Lady Betty, Dan sat for his picture, 

And defied her to draw him so oft as he piqu’d her. 

He knew she’d no pencil or coloring by her, 

And, therefore, he thought he might safely defy 
her. 

“Come, sit,” says my lady ; then whips up her 
scissor, : 

And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a trice, sir. 
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Dan sat with attention, and saw, with surprise, 

How she lengthen’d his chin, how she hollow’d 
his eyes ; 

But flattered himself with a secret conceit, 

That his thin lantern jaws all her art would defeat. 

Lady Betty observ’d it, then pulls out a pin, 

And varies the grain of the stuff to his grin ; 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


From a sithouette by W. H. Brown, 1833. 


And to make roasted silk to resemble his raw 
bone, 

She raised up a thread to the jet of his jaw 
bone ; 

Till at length in exactest proportion he rose, 

From the crown of his head to the arch of his 
nose ; 

And if Lady Betty had drawn him with wig and 
all, 

Tis certain the copy had outdone the original. 

“Well, that’s but my outside,’ said Dan with a 
vapour. 

“Say you so?” says my lady; ‘‘I’ve lined it 

with paper.” 
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This likeness of the hapless Dan 
‘Jackson ‘inspired another poem, for 
‘Thomas Sheridan writes: 





MERIWETHER LEWIS (1774-1809), ONE OF THE 
COMMANDERS OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


From an old sithouette. 


Clarissa draws her scissors from the case, 

To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackson’s face ; 

One sloping cut made forehead, nose, and chin ; 

A nick produced a mouth and made him grin 

Such as in tailors’ measures you have seen. 

But still were wanting his grimalkin eyes, 

For which gray worsted stocking paint supplies. 

Tl’ unravell’d thread, through needle’s eye con- 
veyed, 

Transferred itself into his pasteboard head. 

How came tlie scissors to be thus outdone ? 

The needle had an eye, and they had none. 





Oh, wondrous force of art! Now look at Dan— 
You'll swear the pasteboard was the better man. 
“The d—1!” says he; ‘‘the head is not so full!” 
“Indeed, it is—behold the paper skull.” 

A tattered old English newspaper, 
dated January 11, 1811, contains an ad- 
vertisement which “ begs leave to in- 
form the gentry of Derby that E. 
Foster, profilist from London, pur- 
poses taking profiles in black, for five 
shillings and upwards, which will be 
finished within the minute, and pledges 
his word respectfully to return the 
money should the likeness differ from 
the original by the breadth of a hair.” 
He does not state, however, whether 
the faithfulness is to be decided by him- 
self or the sitter. 

Another advertisement, attached to 
the back of a silhouette taken about a 
century ago, states that “ perfect like- 
nesses, in miniature profile, are taken 
by Mrs. Lightfoot at Liverpool, which 
preserve the most exact symmetry and 
animated expression of the features. 
Time of sitting, one minute.” Like a 
true woman, Mrs. Lightfoot attaches 
an N. B., which tells us that “ she keeps 
the original shades, and can supply 
those once taken with any number of 
duplicates. Those who have shades by 
them can have them reproduced, and 
dressed in the present taste.” 

In 1826 there was at Newcastle an 





‘GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON, FROM “SHADOW PICTURES’? MADE BY NELLY CUSTIS AT 
MOUNT VERNON IN 1798. 
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Front a sithouette by W. H. 
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automaton which professed, for a modest compensation, to 
take profile likenesses, which the exhibitor filled out in 
black. The automaton wore flowing robes, and looked not 
unlike the automaton chess player of our day. The sitter 
was placed near a wall. One of these naively tells us that he 
detected an opening in the wall, through which a man’s eye 
was visible. The man saw the eye—doubtless the eye saw 
the man—hence, the profile. 

Another automaton held a long rod with a pencil at one 
end and a small iron rod at the other. The small rod passed 
over the sitter’s face and head, and the pencil at the other 
end reproduced the outline on a card. This was afterwards 
filled in with lamp black. 

The accompanying pictures of George and Martha Wash- 
ington were drawn in 1798, at Mount Vernon, by Nelly 
Custis. The original pictures are life sized, and were traced 
from shadows cast upon a paper pinned on.the wall, and 
afterwards filled in with color. In spite of the crude man- 
ner in which they were executed, the likenesses were con- 
sidered very good, and that of George 
Washington is much like the profile 
portrait made of him by Saint Memin. 

From the wavering and futile at- 
tempts at shadow outlining made by 
amateurs of the present day, one won- 
ders how the fair artist succeeded so 
well. Perhaps, as many claim, the past 
generations had a repose that we of to- 
day lack; or did it require the calmness 
of a Washington and the magnetism of 

a Nelly Custis to accomplish ihnet PY See 

ROANOKE. 

The pictures were given by Miss 
Custis to a schoolmate, Elizabeth Bord- Brown, 1830. 
ley, who long treasured them. At that 
time the two girls were attending school in Philadelphia, 
where, with a third friend, Miss Summers, they were noted 
for their beauty and charm, and were known as “ The 
Three Graces.” 

The silhouette of John Randolph of Roanoke represents 
that eccentric genius in traveling attire, as he appeared when 
he embarked for Russia in 1830. Randolph had just been ap- 
pointed minister to that country, and great things were ex- 
pected of his eloquence and diplomacy. The government 
fitted out the house and appointments of the new envoy 
in great style and at great expense; but Randolph, in his 
jaunts through St. Petersburg, cut such a figure as the street 
| folk of the city had never seen. Eager crowds followed him 
from place to place, pointing and jeering. Ten days after 
his arrival Randolph resigned his office and departed in high 
dudgeon—that was no country for a gentleman, he said. 

That the silhouettist did not exaggerate the disparity be- 
Brown, 1841. tween the height and the breadth of his subject is attested by 








ANDREW JACKSON. 





From a silhouette by W. H. 
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MRS. CHARLES HENROTIN, PRUS- 
IDENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

From a sithouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 
the hitherto unpublished 
certificate of the under- 
taker who prepared Ran- 
dolph’s body for burial 
in Philadelphia in 1833. 

It says: 


The Honorable John Randolph measured six feet, two inches, 
long and thirteen inches across the shoulders. 


In looking at specimens of this quaint art one 
wonders how past generations could have endured 


seeing their weak points 
so forcibly presented as 
is often the case with the 
old silhouette portraits ; 
but this is only another 
illustration of the fact 





RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 
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that past generations, like ourselves, were frequently 
victims of the “strait jacket of fashion.” 
Mary Lyous Mayo and William C. Mayo. 


II—PHOTOGRAPHIC SILHOUETTES. 


Tue photographic silhouette is an invention which, 
like young Lochinvar, “came out of the West.” It 
originated with a clever 
Chicago girl, and its suc- 
cessful development is 
due entirely to feminine 
wit and _ perseverance. 
Several months ago Miss 
Reatrice Tonnesen, the 
Chicago photographer, 
who has already won 
more than local fame by 
her clever work with the 
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MISS FLORENCE BARCLAY, OF 
CHICAGO. 
From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 


JAMES R. DRINGHURST, 
Undertaker. 





MRS. JAMES ZEARING, OF 
CHICAGO. 

From a si/houette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 
camera, set her busy and 
inventive brain at work 
upon the problem of pro- 
ducing black and white 
profile photographs. The 
fancy for this old time 
method of portraiture ex- 
MISS ELEANOR GILLILAND, oF perienced a revival last 

CHICAGO. summer, but the inac- 
curacies and necessary 
limitations of the scissors 
and black paper silhouette proved exceedingly disap- 
pointing to many of the people who sat for such a 
picture. Silhouettes made with the camera, however, 
combine absolute exactness and truth to the subject, 
with the advantage of catching expressions and char- 
acteristic poses in a manner possible only to the 





From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonunesen. 
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genius of the lens; and they are as artistic as 
unique. The favorable comment they attracted 
when a number of them were exhibited recently 
in Chicago amply repaid the painstaking in- 
ventor for her months of work and study. 

The mode of taking photographic silhouettes 
is quite simple. The sitter is posed against a back- 
ground of frosted glass. White screens, fan shaped 
andadjustable, concentrate the light wherelight is 
desired; black screens exclude it from all other 
points. The exact manner in which these screens 
are arranged, and the precise trick of long dis- 
tance focusing which completes the process, Miss 
Tonnesen naturally intends to keep to herself. 
But the screens once arranged, the work is prac- 
tically done. A quick pressure of the bulb, and 
the sitting is over. 

Dense and sharp as the heart of photographer 
could desire, the 
negative  devel- 
ops. From the 
printing frame 


ary photograph. 
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MISS BEATRICE TONNESEN, THE IN- 
VENTOR OF THE SILHOUETTE 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


the picture comes out as clearly defined and dis- 
tinct as though. prepared by the cld fashioned 
scissors and paste method. But every bit cf char- 
acteristic expression has been caught, and that 
charmingly, as a rule, and the finished silhouettes 
are generally as easily recognizable as the ordin- 


As a scientific novelty, no less than for its ar- 
tistic value, the photographic silhouette is re- 
markable. As the result of a bright woman's 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. efforts and experiments in a field but little tried, 


From a silhouette photograph by Beatrice as vet, bv woman 
Tonnesen. - - 


workers, it is no 
less interesting. There is every reason to expect 
for it a wide vogue. The fact that it is a distinct 
aid to pictured beauty detracts nothing from its 
chances of success. In no way can a pretty or 
charactertstic profile be more strongly brought 
out than by the silhouette, and it is equally kind 
to the victim of a defective facial development. 
The tender line of a dainty cheek, the flowing 
grace of'a well turned throat, the rounded con- 
tour of a delicate shoulder—all these may be 
made charmingly apparent in the silhouette made 
by a camera; the attenuated neck or unlovely 
line of eyebrow or ear, which all too often accom- 
pany the beauties enumerated, need not appear 
at all. The “ picture hats,” so dearly beloved of 
present day femininity, “come out” beautifully 
in the silhouetted portraits of their pretty 








MRS. MILLSPAUGH, OF CHICAGO. 


From a silhouette photograph by Beatrice 
Tonrescn. 
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wearers ; the high collar 
and trimly arranged 
tresses of the fashionable 
man appear to as good 
advantage as did the vo- 
luminous stock and clus- 
tering curls of his great 
grandfather. 

There is small doubt 
but that the revival of the 
silhouette, now that pho- 
tographic accuracy and 
truthfulness have been 
attained for it, will rival 


that of the miniature, 
MRS. ROBERT H. WILES, OF whose sudden leap to MISS FLORENCE ‘BARTLETT, OF 
CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 





5; opularity preceded it. 
From a silhouette photograph by por’ used P x From a silhouette photcgraph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. Ethel Maude Co!son., Beatrice Tonnesen. 
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AN AUTUMN SONG. 


I ig. 
How the wind is keening through the coppice, Sough the pine tops, and the,sound is 
Crying, child-like, through the stooks of eerie 
corn! As the sunset sobbing of the sea , 
In the wheat no more the scarlet poppies Dusks the far horizon chill and dreary, 
Tangle like the scattered shreds of morn. While above the banded song birds flee. 
III. 


Toward us hastens one, no vernal comer, 
Who will silence all the meadow mirth, 

Till the memory of the vanished summer 
Will seem like a paradise on earth. 


IV. V. 
But with your companionship for guerdon, For your smile will be perennial token 
( Eyes and lips renembrancing the flowers! ) Of the gladness that the days will bring 
Without murmur will I bear the burden When the long white quietude is broken 
Of the fetters of the icy hours. By the marvelous magicry of spring. 


. Clinton Scollard. 
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A CASTLE SQUARE FAVORITE. 

Subscribers to the Castle Square Opera 
Company, attending performances once a 
week, not infrequently extract an additional 
pleasure from watching the work of in- 
dividual members of the chorus, noting an 
improvement or the reverse as the season 
progresses, and speculating on the chances 
of the occupant of this lowly position ever 
achieving the center of the stage. The 
chorus is the first round of the operatic lad- 
der, but of the immense number who start 
here, the majority slip off before reaching 
the upper lengths. William G. Stewart, one 


WILLIAM G. STEWART AS ‘‘ WALDEMAR’”’ IN ‘‘ THE BLACK HUSSAR.”’ 
From a photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia. 





of the most popular soloists in the Castle 
Square organization, is a rare and shining 
example of the survival of the fittest. 

A native of Cleveland, Mr. Stewart en- 
tered the stage door to become a. chorus 
singer in the Baker Opera Company. He 
remained in this training school two 


years, progressing rapidly. His first rdle 
as principal was Count Arnheim in the “Bo- 
hemian Girl.” We find him next with Paul- 
ine Hall, as leading baritone in **Puritania,” 
“Amorita,” and ‘Madame Favart.” Soon 
after this young Stewart took a step which 
ninety nine out of a hundred artists who 
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MARIE MURPHY, OF AUGUSTIN DALY’S MUSICAL BELLE HARPER, OF AUGUSTIN’ DALY'S MUSICAL 
COMEDY COMPANY. COMEDY COMPANY. 


From a photograph ty Larimer, Marion, Indiana. From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 








FRANCIS WILSON, NOW APPEARING IN “THE DE WOLF HOPPER, NOW APPEARING IN “ THE 


LITTLE CORPORAL.”’ CHARLATAN.”? 
From his latest photograph—Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, From his latest’ photegraph by Morrison, A 


New Vork. Chicago. 





VIOLA ALLEN AS ‘‘GLORY QUAYLE”’ IN THE FIRST ACT OF ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN.” 


From a photograph by the Miner Lithographic Company, New Vork. 
12M 
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had attained his ranking in the profession 
would consider utterly useless, not to say 
nonsensical. But the well rounded out per- 
formances he is now giving he owes directly 


to this radical departure, which was nothing , 


less than temporary abandonment of the 
opera field in order to obtain a good school- 
ing in that of drama. 

After much discouragement he finally se- 
cured an opening with Augustin Daly to 
play small parts, and under this excellent 
tutelage he abode for three seasons, pass- 
ing one of them in England. On his return 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, AS “ OPHELIA,”’ LEADING WOMAN WITH FORBES ROBERTSON. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


he went back to singing, appearing with 
Camille D’Arville in ‘‘Madeleine.” He also 
supported her in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” and then came his engagement 
with the Castle Square Company, with 
which he has remained ever since. 

Mr. Stewart comes naturally by his musi- 
cal abilities, his father, N. Coe Stewart, be- 
ing superintendent of music in the public 
schools of Cleveland, while his mother is 
prominent in musical circles in that city. 
He plays the violin and mandolin, and fre- 
quenters of the American Theater need not 














THE STAGE. 





EDWIN NICANDER, OF THE MURRAY HILL STOCK FORBES ROBERTSON, NOW PLAYING ““ MACBETH ’” 
COMPANY. IN LONDON. 
From a photagraph by Schloss, New York. From a photograph by Lafayette, London, 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE, OF THE CASTLE SQUARE 
OPERA COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


CARLOTTA NILLSON, AN AMERICAN 


MEMBER OF 
THE ST. JAMES’ COMPANY, LONDON. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 
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IKENE VANBRUGH, WHO CREATED THE PART OF “ ROSE TRELAWNEY’”’ IN LONDON. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


be told of his remarkable power in sustain- 
ing notes. His voice is clear and true, and, 
as has been already intimated, he is an ad- 
mirable actor. He has an enormous reper- 
tory—some seventy five grand and comic 
operas. His favorite part is Valentine in 
“Faust.” For the benefit of the curious in 
such matters, it may be added that Mr. 
Stewart is twenty eight years old. 


AN EXCHANGE OF PLAYERS, AND SOME OTHER 
MATTERS. 

Among our English portraits this month 

is one of an American girl who adds still an- 


other to the swiftly mounting number win- 
ning their histrionic spurs on the other side. 
Carlotta Nillson made her London début last 
December at the Duke of York’s in Louis 
N. Parker’s ‘““Happy Life,” playing Halcyon 
Charteris, a young lady of match making in- 
stincts; and Mr. Parker himself spoke of her 
as a find. George Alexander now has her 
in his “Ambassador” company. This hit of 
the St. James’ spring season, by the way, 
is not to be played here by one of the Froh- 
man companies after all, but is to be re- 
served for Mr. Alexander’s American tour 
a year or so hence. 








Nat Goodwin, Leerbohm Tree, W.H. Crane, Charies Frohman, Maxine Elliott. 


A DRIVING PARTY AT JACKWOOD WHEN THE GOODWINS WERE ENTERTAINING A PARTY OF 
THEATRICAL CELEBRITIES. 


From a photograph by Gertrude Elliott. 








Ysobel Haskins, Max Beerbohm, Nat Goodwin, Maxine Elliott, Clyde Fiteh, Paul Arthur. 
A GROUP ON THE TERRACE IN THE GARDEN AT JACKWOOD, NAT GOODWIN’S ENGLISH HOME. 


From a photograph by Gertrude Elliott 








DOROTHY MORTON, NOW PLAYING IN THE WEST BLANCHE 


WITH HER OWN COMPANY. 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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MAE LOWERY, OF THE ‘A DAY AND A NIGHT’? HOPE ROSS, 


COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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BATES, OF THE FRAWLEY STOCK 
COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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INGENUE OF THE ‘‘SECRET SER- 
VICE’? COMPANY. 
From a thotograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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The portrait of Irene Vanbrugh is timely 
this month when Pinero’s ““Trelawney of the 
‘Wells’”’ is about to be brought out at the 
New York Lyceum, Miss Vanbrugh having 
created the name part in the original pro- 
duction at the Court Theater last autumn. 


. as 
ETHEL 
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done had he been less wise. He chose 
the Continent instead. Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, alien though the English tongue is 
to them, are apt to be more kindly disposed 
to interpreters of the immortal bard than are 
the playgoers of Manhattan. 
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MARLOWE, NOW APPEARING AS “POLLY LOVE” IN “‘ THE CHRISTIAN.” 


From a photograph by Fearnaught, Louisville. 


She is sister to Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Ar- 
thur Bourchier), and visited this country 
with the Bourchier company two years ago. 

It is an old story that Shakspere palls on 
New York audiences, especially in tragic 
guise; but London managers will tell you a 
different tale. Our picture of Forbes Rob- 
ertson shows the man who played Hamlet 
steadily at Irving’s Lyceum last season 
from September 11 to December 18, and to 
remunerative business, too. But this suc- 
cess did not inspire him with a desire to 
make the American tour, as it might have 





Jessie Bateman is an English girl making 
her initial appearance in America. As Peggy 
in “A Brace of Partridges,” she is both 
comely and clever—especially at love mak- 
ing. She has played a good deal in Shaks- 
pere, and has been to South Africa with a 
George Edwardes comedy company. 


THE ERA OF GOOD SHOWS AT LOW PRICES. 

Although New York still has a preponder- 
ance of “two dollar houses” in the Broadway 
district (all the Frohman-Hayman theaters 
charge that price for their best seats), the 
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JANE HOLLY, OF THE EAST EFFIE SHANNON, NOW APPEAR- JESSIE BATEMAN, NOW APPEAR- 





END STOCK COMPANY, ING IN ‘“‘THE MOTH AND ING IN ‘‘A BRACE OF PAR- i 
PITTSBURG. THE FLAME.”’ TRIDGES.”’ ¥ 

From a photograph by Dinturf, From her latest photograph by the Fron a photograph by Ellis, ‘ 
Syracuse. Rose Studio, Providence. London, 2 








KATHERINE GREY, NOW APPEARING AS ‘CELIA PRYSE’’ IN “THE ROYAL BOX.” 






From her latest photograph by Falk, New York. 

















newer stock companies are offering “real 
bargains” at- fifty cents. This is the top 
notch rate at the- Murray Hill, where the 
Henry V. Donnelly company gives excel- 
lent performances of plays like “The New 
South,” “The Ensign,” “May Blossom,” 
and “Young Mrs. Winthrop.” The theater 
is new and handsomely appointed, every- 
thing possible is done for the comfort of 
patrons, and the enterprise deserves to suc- 
ceed. Mr. Donnelly is of the late team of 
Donnelly and Girard, who made a fortune 
touring the country with ‘Natural Gas.” 
We give a portrait of Edwin Nicander, 
light comedian of the organization. He is 
a New York boy, and is only twenty years 
old, but this is his fifth season on the stage. 
He began with Donnelly and Girard, and 
was at one time with “My Friend from 
India.” He has a tendency to overact, but 
this is a fault more easily remedied at his 
age than one of the opposite description 
would be. At the Murray Hill, perform- 


ances are given twice a day (twenty five: 


cents the reserved seat price for the whole 
house at matinées) and the bill is changed 
once a week. 

This repertory stock company idea is now 
being exploited all over the country, and 
people who do not insist. upon the newest 
plays can go to four first class shows for 
the ruling Broadway price of one. It must 
not be supposed that because the latest pro- 
ductions of popular playwrights are not 
given under this System, therefore nothing 
is expended for the pieces that are offered. 
For a week’s performance of a comedy like 
“All the Comforts of Home,” for instance, 
$200 must be paid to the owner. 

Our portrait of Jane Holly shows a popu- 
lar member of the troupe at the East End 
‘Laeater, Pittsburg. When we pictured her 
on a former occasion, she was with Tim 
Murphy in “A Texas Steer.” Since that 
time Miss Holly has played an immense 
number of parts in various stock casts. She 
is a woman of keen intelligence and clever 
adaptability, and without doubt has a future 
which will repay her for the hard work erm 
tailed in preparing for it. 





NAT GOODWIN’S ENGLISH HOME. 

Jackwood, the English estate recently 
purchased by Nat Goodwin as a summer 
home for himself and wife (Maxine Elliott), 
is situated at Shooter’s Hill, Kent, not far 
from the seacoast and within easy reach of 
London. The house on it is’ new, having 
been built a few years ago by Lord Pen- 
zance. Mr.. Goodwin, who is the’ first 
American actor to own a home in England, 
has hired English servants, but the horses 
and carriages, and nearly all the furnish- 
ings of fhe mansion, are from the “States.” 
13M 
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The views presented herewith were taken 
by Gertrude Elliott, sister to Mrs. Goodwin, 
and show some of the guests who were en- 
tertained at Jackwood last summer. 

In the terrace scene Ysobel Haskins, an 
American actress, is standing at the foot of 
the steps; next above her is Max Beerbohm, 
brother to Beerbohm Tree, and successor to 
Bernard Shaw as dramatic critic of the Sat- 
urday Review; Goodwin and his wife follow 
in order, and the man in the slouch hat is 
Clyde Fitch, who wrote their new play, 
“Nathan Hale.” To his left is Paul Arthur, 
the American who created in London the 
part in “Trelawney” to be played here by 
Edward Morgan, the Englishman. In the 
carriage view Goodwin has the reins, with 
William H. Crane on the seat beside him. 
Behind Goodwin is Beerbohm Tree, while 
next him is Charles Frohman. It is quite 
likely that this is the first picture of the 
famous manager ever published, as he is 
known to be extremely averse to personal 
portraiture. Maxine Elliott is standing 
beside the carriage. 

The Goodwins have not the slightest in- 
tention of expatriating themselves. They 
retain their permanent home in New York, 
keeping Jackwood as a country place in 
which to rest for three months during the 
summer. 





A SUCCESSOR WHO IS A SUCCESS. 

When “Secret Service” made its big New 
York hit in the fall of. 1806, Odette Tyler 
was such a capital impersonator of the saucy 
young girl from across the street, Caroline 
Mitford; that it seemed as if a successor in 
the part could not be acceptable unless she 
copied Miss Tyler’s work as closely as pos- 
sible. But Hope Ross, who assumed the 
role in the London production last year, has 
won out on lines of her own. Her vivacity 
has the genuine ring, and an odd inflection 
of the voice in high tones adds a distinct 
individuality to the characterization. 

Miss Ross is a Boston girl who became 
stage struck while attending rehearsals with 
friends studying at a school of acting. Her 
family at once put a veto on her ambition, 
but she conquered objections in the end, al- 
though she was at one time a veritable “run- 
away girl.” Her first engagement was ob- 
tained in New York in 1894 with “Del- 
monico’s at Six.” Then she passed to the 
Frawley stock company of San Francisco, 
playing Josie Armstrong in “The Senator,” 
Kittie Ives in “The Wife,” and many other 
parts of the ingenue type. Last summer she 
was again in England with Mr. Gillette, as 
Leonora Faddish in ‘“‘Too Much Johnson.” 

Gillette’s next new play, in an altogether 
different vein from “Secret Service,” is a 
comedy from the French of Bisson, an- 
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nounced to follow “Catherine” at the Gar- 
rick, and bearing the Laura Jean Libbeyish 
title “Because She Loved Him So.” 





MANSFIELD’S “CYRANO.” 

In the half dozen or so years during which 
this department has recorded the doings in 
the theatrical world, not a single production 
has justified the assertion that, in and of 
itself, it has contributed to the advance of 
the drama on true artistic lines. Highly suc- 
cessful plays there have been within that 
period, a score or more, and we have praised 
them where praise was due, recognizing it 
as our first duty to inform our readers what 
offerings are likely to furnish them with the 
most wholesome entertainment. But these 
successful presentations have been made, 
have served their turn in amusing the public 
and enriching their sponsors, and are now 
on their way to the limbo of forgetfulness, 
making room for the novelty, which in turn 
grows stale before it has reached the limit 
of even a dog’s age. 

Just thirteen months ago we had some- 
thing to say in this place concerning the 
theatrical rank of Richard Mansfield, and we 
remarked then that “it cannot be con- 
troverted that his contributions to the 
American stage have always been in the 
direction of elevating the drama.” ‘These 
words implied that he was aiming in the 
right direction. With the production of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” at the Garden 
Theater, October 3, he appears to have 
reached his goal. 

“Cyrano” was first performed by Coque- 
lin, at the Porte Saint Martin, Paris, on 
the 28th of last December, and early in the 
spring Mansfield announced that he had ac- 
quired from the author, Edmond Rostand, 
the rights for America. We could wish that 
it had been any other manager than Augus- 
tin Daly who led the way in taking advan- 
tage of a technical flaw in the copyright of 
the work to produce a rival version of his 
own. Mr. Daly has so long occupied a 
prominent place among American man- 
agers, and his reputation for giving only the 
best in the best manner is so international, 
that a mistake of this sort, even though it 
may put money in his treasury, is a blot on 
the fair escutcheon of his fame. 

As to the play itself, in the uncondensed 
translation used by Mansfield, it is great in 
the real meaning of the word. Possessing 
the dash, the swing, the humor, that appeal 
to the average theater goer, it is at the same 
time permeated with poetic touches of ten- 
der and heroic sentiment. A swashbuckling 
hero with a nose of abnormal length is not 
a promising figure for romance, but Ros- 
tand’s genius has clothed his chief personage 
with attributes of mind so fascinating as to 
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win the spectator’s steadfast admiration, just 
as they, in the end, capture Rovxane’s love. 
And these attributes Richard Mansfield 
makes manifest with constant cleverness, a 
striking versatility, and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the light and shade effects that call 
for repression as well as vehemence. 

This impersonation of our leading actor 
will dominate the present theatrical season, 
as it is in every sense worthy to do. For 
not alone has Mansfield given a telling por- 
trayal of an immensely difficult character, 
but he has supplied it with a background of 
fitting worth. Although the curtain rises at 
the unwonted hour of 7:45, none should miss 
the picture that speedily follows its lifting— 
that of a theater salle in the Paris of the time 
of Richelieu, showing the assembling of the 
gorgeously appareled spectators, hundreds 
of them apparently (the cast alone contains 
sixty four names), and echoing their shouts 
of joyous anticipation when the candles are 
lighted. Another splendid grouping is given 

-in the battle scenes of the fourth act, while 
the already famous balcony episode of act 
three has an entrancing set off in the watch- 
ful serenaders who warn the lovers of in- 
terruptions by playing—gay music fortheap- 
proach of a woman, mournful strains for the 
advent of a man. The convent garden of 
the last scene, with the gently falling leaves 
serving to point one of Cyrano’s speeches, 
is set with a pleasing beauty, yet with a 
simplicity that does not distract attention 
from the touching love revelation and the 
heroic death to which it serves as frame. 

“Cyrano,” written for Coquelin, is un- 
mistakably a star play, but in Margaret 
Anglin Mansfeld has a Roxane of real 
ability. Gifted with a singularly pleasant 
voice, she plays with a discretion and a 
simple directness that are wonderful in one 
who has had so little experience—for she 
was practically unknown until her present 
engagement, having only understudied Vir- 
ginia Harned in “Lady Ursula” last season. 





FRANCIS WILSON’S NEW OPERA. 

It was a matter of more than usual im- 
portance with Wilson this season that his 
new offering should turn out a winner. He 
had broken with the theatrical trust, and, al- 
most single handed, must fight against 
heavy odds in many cities of the country 
where the trust controls the best theaters. 
Unless he could leave New York with a ten 
strike on his score board, he would find a 
rougher road to travel than was the case 
even with “The Chieftain” as a handicap. 
But happily these are only “might have 
beens”; the all important present tense fact 
is that “The Little Corporal” has made a 
hit that places Wilson in a position to dic- 
tate his own terms to syndicates. 




























The book of the new piece is by Harry B. 
Smith, who now has a string of libretto titles 
to his credit that might shame the most vo- 
luminous writer for Family Firewood; but 
practice, in this instance at least, appears 
to have made perfect, for the story of “The 
Little Corporal’ holds the interest steadily, 
and Wilson’s lines have fallen to him in the 
true Wilsonian measure of fun. Ludwig 
Englander’s music has the body of tone and 
the spiritedness of treatment befitting the 
martial theme, and the work is put on the 
stage with a chorus whose members are not 
mere mumbling figureheads to wear clothes 
for the sake of carrying out the color scheme 
of the setting, and to fill up the time while 
the principals are resting their voices or 
changing their costumes. 

As to the principals, Wilson has not had a 
part of such wall paper fit since the reign of 
his “Merry Monarch.” He revels in com- 
parisons that run the gamut of imagery, and 
his deportment on discovering that he has 
accidentally made up as Napoleon would 
win mirth from a stone. His assumption of 
courage in the desperate passes to which, as 
Petipas, he is reduced, is only less ludicrous 
than his ignorance of what to do with a 
streak of luck when he strikes one. In this 
role of a servant to a proscribed nobleman, 
Wilson has the opportunity of doing all the 
things that have endeared him to us in the 
past, together with many new ones, in the 
way of quavers of voice and collapses of 
limb, that put the stamp of freshness on his 
work. 

Lulu Glaser, in five changes of costume 
and a part that calls for any amount of dash 
and swing and rollicking, plays into the 
star’s hands—aye, and his feet, too—with 
tireless activity. Miss Glaser is that rara 
avis, a soubrette who can sing her songs 
instead of speaking them. In “The Little 
Corporal” she has ample scope both for her 
voice and for her ability as a comedienne, 
and her peasant girl who has changed places 
with an aristocrat is at the same time the 
most difficult and the most successful crea- 
tion in her career of successes. 

The new tenor, Denis O’Sullivan, is 
robust and handsome, and not only sings 
well, but actually has a sense of humor, a 
quality that one has almost ceased to ex- 
pect in comic opera tenors. 





JOHN DREW AND “THE LIARS.” 

There is nothing novel about this comedy 
of Henry Arthur Jones. At the points where 
it differs from its long train of predecessors 
in the erring wife domain, it invests its per- 
sonages with such characteristics as flesh 
and blood never possessed. And yet per- 
meating it all it has an easy, unstrained bril- 
liancy of dialogue, and an adroitness in the 
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handling of situations, that provide 
thorough enjoyment, even though one may 
say to himself, on thinking it over: “A mere 
soap bubble.” But a soap bubble holds 
water, for all of that. 

Sir Christopher is a part as snugly fitting to 
John Drew as are the several suits of clothes 
he wears in the course of it. It gives him a 
congenial field, a rich and natural fund of 
material, that some of these mentor réles 
refuse to provide; affords him scope for 
the conveyance of thought in the dumb show 
of a shoulder shrug, an uplifting of the eye, 
a movement of the hands, in which Drew 
can compress lines of talk. And yet, when 
he is obliged to talk steadily for five min- 
utes, as he must in the last act, his art de- 
ceives his auditors as to the abnormal length 
of the speech. 

Isabel Irving’s Lady Jessica is capitally 
done. It is a long part and a difficult one. 
The foolish wife goes through many varied 
phases of emotion, and only in competent 
hands could the part keep the sympathies of 
the audience. Mary Moore created the 
character in the London production, and of 
her rendering an English critic said that it 
lacked a sufficiency of light and shade. In 
Miss Irving’s conception the crescendo from 
the frolicsomeness of the first scene to the 


-seriousness of the last is admirably managed. 


The Lady Rosamund of Annie Irish (played 
in London by Irene Vanbrugh) is a delicious 
sketch of a good natured wife whose arts 
have placed her husband hopelessly under 
her thumb, and as Dolly Coke in the great 
lying scene Elizabeth Tyree exhibits a blend 
of assurance and consternation that brings 
out the exact tones of the picture. The 
gowns of all the women all other women will 
wish to see. 





A new production may fail dismally and 
yet prove the pathway to success for some 
of those concerned in its presentation. Out 
of the fiasco of “La Falote” at the Casino 
a year ago, came Yvonne de Treville. 
Brought in this way to the notice of the 
managers of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, she was engaged at once and sang 
with great success in “Lucia,” “Daughter 
of the Regiment,” and “Faust.” Last winter 
she frequently took part in the Waldori 
musicales, and played with Bispham and 
Julie Opp in “Adelaide.” 

* * * * 

We picture this month two members of 
Mr. Daly’s musical company, both appear- 
ing in “A Runaway Girl,” in which each 
understudies an important rdéle, Belle Har- 
per that of Virginia Earl, and Marie Mur- 
phy that of Mabelle Gillman. Both are 


from the West, but Miss Harper has South- 
ern blood, as she is related to the Carrolls 
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of Carrollton. She was Souchong in the 
luckless “Mandarin” two years ago, and be- 
gan her career at Daly’s last fall. 

Miss Murphy passed directly from school 
to the Daly stage last year. She is a player 
of the harp and also an expert fencer. Her 


brother, Frederic Murphy, is a member of 
the Julia Marlowe company. 
* * * 


* 


Next to “Cyrano,” “The Christian” is un- 
doubtedly destined to be the most talked 
about play of the season. In addition to 
our portrait of its star, Viola Allen, as she 
appears in the Manx act, we give a portrait 
of a protégee of hers—Ethel Marlowe, who 
impersonates Polly Love. This is really her 
d¢but in professional work, but she should 
have a heritage of talent. Her father, who 
died in 1876, was the well known actor, 
Owen Marlowe, whose first appearance was 
made at Barnum’s Museum in 1855 as Lamp 
in “Wild Oats.” Afterwards he became a 
member of Laura Keene’s stock company, 
and later was the Captain Hawtree in the 
first production of ‘‘Caste’ made in this 
country. This occurred at the original Wal- 
lack’s, and the prompt book was written 
from memory by William J. Florence, who 
had seen the London performance. 

* * * a 

A point in the “Cyrano” vogue deserving 
of emphasis is the fact that in spite of its 
French origin it is a play perfectly pure in 
tone. The first German performance took 
place in Berlin on the 14th of September, 
with Herr Kainz in the title part. Accord- 
ing to a Frenchman’s report this actor does 
not possess sufficient dash to portray suc- 
cessfully the heroic side of the role, but in 
the more tender passages, especially in the 
balcony scene, he almost rivals his model, 
Coquelin. 

The proper pronunciation of “Cyrano” is 
with the accent on the first syllable. 

* * * * 

Alice Nielsen is much too sensible to 
quarrel with the fact that the real star 
of her present venture is the bandmaster of 
the Twenty Second Regiment, Victor Her- 
bert, whose music for ‘““The Fortune Teller” 
awoke a chorus of praise from the first night 
critics, who usually content themselves with 
a patronizing pat on the head of the com- 
posers of the comic operas that meet with 
their high and mighty approval. Such a 
score has not been heard in New York in 
many a day. Its airs are sufficiently 
“catchy” for the masses, and at the same 
time of dignified musicianly value. ‘To il- 
lustrate, the finale to the second act, with 
trumpets and drums on the stage, has all the 
force and effectiveness of the “El Capitan” 
march designed for a precisely similar pur- 
pose. but it possesses, besides, a certain vir- 
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ility of phrasing that will keep it from being 
strummed threadbare ere age makes it 
classic. 

* aK * * 

The book is by tireless Harry B. Smith, 
who bobs up unabashed again with his pup- 
pets that masquerade in one another's 
clothes. This time he has pushed proba- 
bility so far that it is fairly pinned against 
the wall, but the music is so pleasing, and 
the players so pleasing, too, that the story 
is down before we realize we have taken it. 
Miss Nielsen would win an audience by her 
sheer good nature alone, but she is exceed- 
ingly pretty in all three characters she as- 
sumes; and if her voice matches her person 
in being small, it is at least sweet, and she 
knows how to use it to the best advantage. 

Eugene Cowles, another seceder from the 
Bostonians, has the role of a gipsy musician, 
and Joseph Herbert, clever actor as he al- 
ways is, has this time the part of a Polish 
pianist, who suddenly discovers in his mem- 
ory popular airs and imagines that he has 
composed them. 

* x * * 

Away last spring it was announced that 
Sam Bernard, who was helping Weber and 
Fields to be funny, and was himself not sel- 
dom the funniest member of the trio, would 
start out “on his own” in the fall under the 
sponsorship of May Irwin. “The Marquis of 
Michigan” was to be the play, and the press 
agent began to get in his work relative to 
the “Marquis” when suddenly in midsummer 
the report went forth that it wasn’t to be 
“The Marquis of Michigan” after all. Such 
of the public as were interested in matters of 
this sort during the dog days were left in a 
state of suspense for a trying period, and 
then came the official statement that the 
“Marquis” had been reinstated. It was 
produced at the Bijou late in September, 
and the mystery of the midsummer change 
of plan was laid bare. 

The title rdle is a “feeder” to at least three 
others in the piece, and as these are all well 
played, the spectators come away conscious 
of having seen more than they have paid for. 
This was the outcome the star no doubt 
foresaw and fought against. 

* ok * * 

An audience has reason to feel aggrieved 
when it discovers that the first act of a play 
is the best one; to have remained unwittingly 
for the others argues such a waste of time, 
and in this restless age all time spent in sit- 
ting still, when we are not either interested 
or industrious, is reckoned as wasted. If 
we have many offerings of this ‘nature, such 
as “Hotel Topsy Turvy,” there will be a 
demand for the introduction of the Spanish 
custom of paying for your performance act 
by act. a 











YOUNG MARGRAVE’S 
FORTUNE. 


“Brinc me the baby,” Hammond said, 
and the nurse, used to sick people’s fancies, 
complied with the request, setting the baby 
down on the bed. 

“Now, if you please, I’d like to have you 
leave us alone a while. You see,” he added 
apologetically, “I want to have a little 
private conversation with him.” 

The nurse smiled faintly and went away. 
Hammond looked at the baby for a few 
moments in critical silence. 

“You're a bouncer,” he said at length. 
“You most certainly are.” 

The baby ~- gurgled and 
showed four small teeth. 

“Oh, it’s a great old joke, of course!” 
Hammond went on rather bitterly, though 
he was smiling back into the boy’s big, 
bright eyes. “What absurd things babies 
are, any way! Those teeth of yours, now, 
are nothing but a farce; just good to grin 
at a fellow with when he’s down on his luck. 


laughed and 


And you haven’t any hair to speak of.” 
Hammond tipped the small head forward 

and closely examined the top. The tiniest 

of ringlets were beginning to curl them- 


selves thereon. “When that hair of yours 
gets to be perceptible it’s going to be like 
your mother’s. Yes, my friend, I believe, 
taken altogether, that you intend to look 
like your mother, which is quite the right 
and proper thing to do.” 

He let the baby straighten up; but a small 
damp spot had appeared down among the 
curls. Hammond fumbled about under the 
pillows for his handkerchief, but failed to 
find it, so drew his sleeve across his eyes. 

“Don’t you imagine, my boy, that I’m cry- 
ing. Not a bit of it! It’s just this beastly 
cold I’ve got that gets into my eyes some- 
times. I wonder if you’ve noticed the doc- 
tor? He was here this morning, and do 
you know, that fellow told me I can’t get 
well, all on account of this cold? He even 
seemed to think that I might be going before 
long, for he shook hands with me before he 
went away and told me not to worry, that it 
wouldn’t be hard at the last, that I’d just go 
to'sleep. It seemed to me that it would be a 
good plan to have this little chat with you be- 
fore I took any more naps. I wanted to tell 
you about it, you know. There isn’t any- 
body else that I can tell, little fellow. It’s all 
very improper, of course, but I believe that 
you are too young and innocent minded to 


be corrupted, and it makes me feel a little 
better to talk about it.” 

The baby did not rise to the occasion 
properly at all. He just cooed and crowed 
and patted his hands and set his feet against 
the man’s side and braced himself, and alto- 
gether seemed to be trying to show off. 

“I’m not through talking with you, young 
man. Your future’s all provided for. You 
probably don’t appreciate the fact; but 
you're comfortably fixed for life, all because 
you showed marked wisdom and discretion 
in the selection of your mother.” 

Hammond regarded the baby whimsically 
for a moment, then his face changed. 
“How I could have loved you if you had 
been mine!” he said intensely. “Great 
God! How I do love you, any way!’’ 

He put his arms around the baby, but was 
too weak to make the embrace a very close 
one. The baby himself wriggled up a little 
nearer, however, and put an uncertain and 
wobbly kiss on Hammond’s cheek. It made 
the man quite breathless for an instant. 

“Don’t you do that again,” he gasped 
desperately. “I’m liable to lose my grip if 
you do, and there wouldn’t be a bit of sense 
in that.” But the baby was busy patting his 
hands and cared nothing for the rebuff. 

“Perhaps when you get big, you'll like to 
tell people about that money of yours; that 
it’s gold from the Klondike. It’s all right 
to preach against going to the Klondike, for 
it’s a nasty kind of place; but the gold is 
there and some men find it and get home 
with it, too, even though they do catch their 
death doing it and have to leave the stuff 
to kids like you.” 

His hollow cough seemed illustrative of 
the words it stopped. 

“One fellow was fool enough to expect 
when he got back to find a lovely girl whom 
he could make comfortable and happy for- 
ever after, and who would make a heaven 
on earth for him. He. stayed a long time. 
I'll admit; but then, he was grubbing out 
more and more every day. And what does 
he find when he gets back? You, sir; yes, 
you!” 

The baby was wholly indifferent to the 
enormity of his offense, and seemed to find 
the situation agreeably interesting. 

“Not that I’m blaming you for it—not at 
all. I don’t intend to blame anybody, not 
even her mother; that is, not now. But it’s 
been hard on me, you know, uncommonly 
hard on me. Besides,” he added reflectively, 
“vou mustn’t take offense at my mentioning 
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it, but your dad’s distinetly commonplace, 
even if he is a friend of mine. But then, I’m 
rather on the commonplace order myself.” 

He was growing weary, so it was a relief 
to have the nurse enter and to hear her say, 
“The baby will have to be going now, Mr. 
Hammond, he’s stayed long enough.” So 
Hammond kissed the baby’s cheek and his 
forehead, his knees and his hends, and the 
back of his neck; and closed his eyes while 
the nurse carried the child away. 

That was about six o’clock in the evening, 
and some twelve hours later the nurse drew 
the sheet up over Hammond’s face and went 
to tell Mr. and Mrs. Margrave what had 
happened. 

It was a week after this that Mr. Margrave 
came home trembling with suppressed ex- 
citement. “What do you think, Marie?” 
he exclaimed to his wife. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Margrave, trying 
to show an interest which she did not feel. 

“There’s been a good deal of speculation 
at the club as to what Hammond brought 
back from the Klondike. Nobody had any 
idea how much it was. Well, today I re- 
ceived an invitation from Judge Morehouse 
to be present at the reading of his will. And 
what do you think?” 

Mrs. Margrave was non committal, partly 
because she feared to trust her voice. It 
was not easy for her to talk about Ham- 
mond. 

Mr. Margrave’s face was flushed and his 
eyes shining. “It’s a hundred and fiity 
thousand if it’s a cent, and he’s left every 
penny of it to the baby, our baby, Margrave, 
Jr., if you please. What a stroke of luck 
that I asked him here when he got so des- 
perately sick! It was dreary at the hotel, 
but his dread of the hospital was mere child- 
ishness. I felt at the time that it was rather 
a weakly sentimental thing to do; but you 
know I am soft hearted, and he was an old 
friend, though I never thought he amounted 
to much. Supposed at one time that he was 
in love with you, but I never was certain 
about it. Poor old Hammond! I wish I’d 
liked him better; he must have been very 
fond of me. Well, I shall always regard his 
memory with gratitude and affection.” 

Mrs. Margrave was silent. She held the 
baby up close to her face, so that her hus- 
band did not see her tears or that she had 
grown very pale. 

Carrie Clark Nottingham. 


THE WAY OF A MAID WITH A 
MAN. 


“May I be married tonight, if ye please, 
mem?” 

Katie’s face grew as red as the hands she 
was twisting nervously in her apron. 


MAGAZINE. 


At last Miss Cowdrey recovered herself 
sufficiently to ask, with unconcealed aston- 
ishment: 

“Why, Katie, what do you mean?” 

But the poor little Swede could find no 
other words. 

“T’d like to be married tonight, if you 
don’t mind, mem.” 

She began to sob. 

“Sit down, Katie,” said her mistress, 
kindly, “and tell me about it. You're not 
going to leave me, are you? Why didn’t you 
tell me you meant to be married?” 

Katie drew the back of her hand across 
her eyes, and seated herself timidly on the 
edge of a chair. 

“You see, ’twas t’is way, mem,” she be- 
gan. ‘“’Tis Joe Benander has been keepin’ 
company wit’ me t’ese six mont’s, an’ ’tis 
four weeks now he’s been in camp. Tis 
mornin’ he come rushin’ in, an’, says he, 
‘Katie, we’re ordered to start tomorrer,’ says 
he, ‘an’ it seems to me like I kent go wit’out 
makin’ sure you'll be fait’ful to me w’ilst I’m 
away.’ ‘You know I'll be fait’ful, Joe,’ says 
I; but he says, ‘’T'is more t’an t’e word I’m 
wantin’, Katie dear. Will ye be married to 
me t’is night?’ Well, Miss Cowdrey, it took 
away me breat’, comin’ so sudden, an’ I 
didn’t scarcely know w’at to say; but he 
says, sad-like, “ "Twill be maybe t’e last time 
I’ll see your face,’ says he; an’ wit’ t’at I 
burst out cryin’, an’ I says, ‘I’ll marry you 
t'is night, Joe, if it loses me me place,’ an’ 
so w’en he goes I come in here to arsk ye.’ 

As Katie talked, a flood of remembrances 
flowed through Miss Cowdrey’s mind. 
Thirty seven years before, she, too, was to 
have been married to one who loved her as 
ardently as this little serving maid was loved. 
Taking the girl’s hand tenderly, she asked: 

“Where would you like to be married, 
dear? In your church or here at the house?” 

“At t’e house, Miss Cowdrey?” 

“Yes, Katie, here in these rooms. We 
shall be proud to have you made a soldiet’s 
bride under our roof.” 

“Tis too kind you are, Miss Cowdrey,” 
Katie murmured nervously. “But would 
me friends ** She broke off in embarrass- 
ment. 

“Certainly, ask all your friends to come. 
Such a quiet wedding would be so much bet- 
ter at a house; and you haven’t any relatives 
in this city, have you?” Then she went on, 
with an effort: “I was engaged to be mar- 
ried ance, Katie; it was during our last war. 
We were to have been married in three days, 
and—he was called away.” 

No social distinction can destroy the 
sympathy of the woman who loves for the 
woman who has lost. Katie somehow 
divined the ending of the sad little tale, and 
the hands of maid and mistress clasped. 
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But even at that moment Miss Cowdrey 
was thinking nervously, “What will Molly 
say?” For though Miss Cowdrey told her- 
self again and again that she “ruled her 
niece with a rod of iron,” Miss Mollie Dela- 
van was a young person inconveniently 
likely to have opinions of her own upon 
questions of social propriety. However, 
despite the picture of her niece’s disap- 
proval she was conjuring up, the rebellious 
aunt called, as Katie was leaving the room: 

‘You have a white dress, Katie, haven’t 
you?” 

“An old one, mem.” 

“Would you care to wear my—wedding 
veil?” 

And with the delighted assent there came 
into Miss Cowdrey’s heart joy that the un- 
worn veil should at last be sanctified by a 
woman’s happiness, though such happiness 
were lost forever to her on whose hair that 
veil was once to have rested. 

* * * * 

“Yes, my dear, I do mean it.” 

But in spite of the decided tone, a young 
clear voice raised an indignant protest. 

“Auntie, think of what people will say! 
A chambermaid married in our drawing- 
room! And you told her she could invite 
her friends? Why, we'll have every dirty 
Swede in the city smoking tobacco in our 
parlors.” Then, as she glanced at her aunt’s 
face, “Auntie, I know I’m a ‘beastly snob.’ 
You shall have all the weddings you want, 
and borrow my gowns for the brides.” 

She crossed the room to where her aunt 
sat, and was about to stoop and kiss her, 
when a note addressed to “Miss Mollie Dela- 
van” caught her eye. 

“When did this come?” she asked 
quickly. The harsh, excited note in her 
voice did not escape her aunt, who, never- 
theless, replied calmly: 

“Just five minutes before you came in, 
dear. I had my head so full of this other 
affair that I forgot to give it to you. How 
much cream shall I order for tonight?” 

“You had better telegraph to New York 
and get Claret to cater,” Miss Mollie Dela- 
van replied sarcastically, as she left the 
room, crushing the note in her hand, 

When, in the privacy of her room, she 
had read it over twice, she sat still and 
thoughtful fora moment. Then she laughed 
a hard little laugh, and drew from her 
escritoire her most formal note paper. On 
it she wrote deliberately: 


So you have been ordered off, have you? Well, 
I knew you would be, if you enlisted. What a 
crazy thing it was for you to do, anyhow! The 
country already had more men than could be 
used, And, my dear Morton, if you will think it 
over, you will see how utterly impossible it is 


that I should marry you now, when no one so 
much as knows we are engaged. If you won’t 
condescend to call, as appears from your having 
written that note, good by—for three weeks. 
The voyage won’t take more than ten days each 
way, will it? Ah, Morton, forgive me, but the 
whole thing is such a farce ! 


It was a strange sight that the exclusive 
drawingrooms of Miss Sara Standish Cow- 
drey witnessed on that hot evening, late in 
June. There was no flutter and sparkle of 
brilliant fans; no turn and bend of haughty, 
graceful heads; none of the repose and har- 
mony of soft tinted gowns, set off by the 
unrelieved black and white of correct mascu- 
line evening dress. The room was instead 
filled with showily attired figures, awkward 
and ill at ease among the luxuries of cush- 
ioned couches and deep seated chairs. 

At last the attention of the guests, who 
had been shyly, though critically, eying Miss 
Delavan, was diverted by the entrance of the 
Lutheran minister, and then Mollie herself 
went to the piano and struck the thrilling 
notes of the sweet, familiar wedding march. 
When this was over, she had a chance to 
watch Katie. At the fashionable weddings 
she had been in the habit of attending, the 
bride had been conventionally pale and ex- 
pressionless, but the Swedish maiden 
blushed and glowed and wept undisguisedly. 

“Desperately bad form,” Mollie mur- 
mured, in argument with herself. Some- 
how the simple little ceremony was affect- 
ing her strangely. As soon as it was over, 
she bent and kissed the little bride, and then 
passed silently into the hall, and fled up the 
stairs to her own room. There she threw 
herself on the bed, and lay quivering and 
gasping with heavy, tearless sobs. 

“The Spaniards are such brutes! And 
they fight to the very death. And the 
climate—and the snakes—and the mosqut- 
toes!” 

She pulled herself up. “Now I am get- 
ting ridiculous! But I can’t help it! I do 
care! I do! I do! And little Katie is ten 
thousand times better off than I am! But 
it’s too late now! I don’t suppose I shall 
ever see him again—ever!” And tears once 
more got possession of her. 

An hour later a card was brought to her. 
She roused herself and glanced at it with 
swollen, burning eyes, saying mechanically: 

“T’m not at home to any one.” She had 
not realized that he might come in spite of 
the note. “Is the reception room empty, 
Marie? ” 

“ Zey have all gone, ze marriage party,” 
answered Marie. “ And ze gentleman alone 
is in ze reception room.” 

Mollie bathed her eyes and arranged her 
hair as best she could in her nervous haste. 
She went slowly down the stairs, bracing 
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herself to be calm and dignified. But when 
she entered the room and saw Morton Cal- 
verly, not in his usual irreproachable eve- 
ning dress, but in the rough uniform of the 
volunteers, he it was who preserved a cool 
and unperturbed exterior. 

“TI have come to say good by, after all, 
Mollie,” he began, then stopped. Were 
those eyes the eyes of cool, vivacious Mollie, 
those tender, tearful eyes upraised to his? 

“You have not come to say good by, Mor- 
ton. You are going to marry me tonight, 
and then——” 

“Mollie!” 

When Mollie next got a chance to speak, 
she went on: 

“And then it will not be good by. It will 
be au revoir.” 

Ellen Gray Barbour. 


HER HUSBAND. 


WE were dining at the Savoy in London, 
and I was staring about me at the beautiful 
Englishwomen in the evening dress which 
is so strange to American eyes in a public 
restaurant. It was a gay scene, and I en- 
joyed its full flavor. 

I liked London. I had been there ex- 
actly three hours, but the peculiar atmos- 
phere of the place, the Embankment with 
the strings of barges on the little, slow 
river, the great Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar Square—with its lions, the cabs— 
were all old friends. Like everybody else 
in America I was saturated with English 
literature, and as most of us need to have a 
thing described to us before we can see it, 
though it be before our eyes, I really felt 
that I knew London better than New York. 
I had read more about it. 

The man who sat opposite me smiled now 
and then in vast and beautiful content. He 
had told stories of Australia, where he had 
been for three years. He had had important 
business in San Francisco and had come 
home that way—for England was home to 
him. That was about all I knew of him, 
except that he was brown of skin, deep of 
chest, and with honest eyes and a good 
laugh. One can’t dislike a man with a real 
laugh. He had great tales of riding in Aus- 
tralia, of the red dust in the gold country, of 
the winds and the desolation. Evidently he 


had felt the tragedy as well as the comedy. 


of his life. He was a likable chap, and I 
wished I knew more of him than that his 
name was Gordon. 

We left the table presently and strolled 
dewn towards the Embankment with our 
cigars. It was the sort of night in which a 
man wants to confide in something. I didn’t 
know much, but I felt like telling it. Per- 
haps I was hunting a leader when I said, 
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“Odd a man who likes England as much:as 
you do should have left it.” 

The answer I expected was that he had 
gone out to make money; and I had a tale 
of my own which hung on money. But he 
grew suddenly grave. 

“T went to Australia for the same reason 
nine men out of ten do anything—a woman.” 

I waited a minute for something more, 
and then I could think of nothing more 
original than the old saw about a woman 
being at the bottom of everything. 

“Certainly she was at the bottom of my 
going to Australia. I loved her too much 
to stay.” 

“Was she married?” I asked. 

“She was—and to a confounded rake, a 
chap who ought to have been horse whipped 
all over England. He drank, he raced, he 
gambled, he led her the devil of a life.” 

“That must have hurt.” 

“ But not half as much as it hurt her.” 

“Do you think she loved you?” 

“T know she did. That was the thing 
which finally gave me the courage to go 
away. There hasn’t been a minute in these 
three years that I haven’t known it, and it 
has made my life possible. If I hadn't 
known that she was here in this part of the 
world believing in me, trusting me, loving 
me, I’d have lost my head many’s the time.” 

“ And now?” asked I. 

“ Now I am going to see her again. She 
will be on the train from Paris which comes 
over that bridge there in just one little half 
hour. I haven’t seen her for three years.” 

“I suppose her- husband has died?” I 
ventured. 

“No.” He spoke with sternness. 

“ But——” 

“ There are no buts about it. We are go- 
ing to pretend that drunken wretch is dead, 
and begin our lives all over again. We are 
going to take a yacht and poke its nose into 
every corner of the globe. I am going to 
take her out to Australia and show her 
some of those places where I suffered—and 
where the thought of her kept me alive.” 

“Do you think that is just fair to her? 
She may love you enough, but——” 

“She’s willing to risk life with me, 
and I am willing to risk it, although there 
was a time when I wasn’t. When two peo- 
ple love each other as much as she and I 
do it overcomes everything.” 

I had liked the man so much that I hated 
to see him so wrong, and I made a final plea. 

“ But her husband? The man whose law- 
ful wife she promised to be? ” 

He gave me a heavy grasp on the arm and 
burst into his happy, boyish laugh. 

“But, man, /’m her husband! She’s my 
wife!” 


Robert McDonald. 
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“SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW.” 

The prime qualification of the successful 
humorous essayist is a certain angle in his 
point of view. A writer may have had it 
hidden away in his make up for years un- 
utilized; but if he have it not, no amount of 
study or practice will give it him, no con- 
quests in other fields atone for the short- 
comings he will display in this one. Such an 
angle of vision—the capacity of seeing com- 
monplace things in an uncommon manner, 
if you please—is implanted before birth, and 
no tinkering with gray matter will put it 
there afterwards. 

Jerome K. Jerome has been called “the 
English Mark Twain.” As far as the humor 
of the two men is concerned, the comparison 
is more of a compliment to Twain than to 
the man it was intended to eulogize. The 
two men work on entirely different lines. 
Twain’s humor is frankly burlesque; it 
smites you between the eyes, as it were, and 
though you laugh, you are conscious that 
you do so as a puppet might in obedience 
to a pulling on the strings. With Jerome 
the fun is more subtle; he is but stating sim- 
ple facts; you yourself know those very 
people, have perchance done those very acts; 
but when Jerome records them you see their 
absurdities, and you smile with a keen en- 
joyment, which you might have extracted 
from these self same situations yourself, if 
only you had possessed such a reducing 
glass as this clever essayist carries in his 
head. 

“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” pub- 
lished several years ago, bore the bachelor 
stamp throughout; “Second Thoughts” of 
the same fellow, just issued, abounds in 
touches that show the strong hold the home 
life has since taken on its author. Instead 
of a screaming chapter on “Babies,” we have 
the quaint sayings of a small girl and sage 
comments on the art of governing a house- 
hold. But it is pleasant to obtain this 
glimpse of Jerome’s fireside felicity through 
his books, and he deserves all the good 
things that have come to him. The son of 
a coal dealer whose mine was ruined by a 
flood, as a boy he tried all sorts of ways to 
gain a livelihood in London, from clerking 
in a railway office to canvassing for adver- 
tisements, before the hit of ‘““On the Stage 
and Off’ showed the editors who had been 
rejecting his offerings the brilliancy of the 
light they had been trying to snuff out. 

Jerome’s new book is disappointing in one 
respect. The reader does not get exactly 
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what he expects from the titles of the 
various essays that compose it, as for ex- 
ample, “On the Time Wasted in Looking 
Before One Leaps,” “On the Disadvantage 
of Getting What One Wants,” and “On the 
Minding of Other People’s Business.” But 
there is so much pith and pertinence, keen 
observation, and clever imagery in the essays 
themselves, that you settle down to a solid 
enjoyment of them irrespective of their mis- 
fitting titles. Here is a specimen excerpt 
from the disquisition first mentioned in the 
foregoing list: 


I have been told of a young man who chose 
his wife with excellent care. Said he to himself, 
very wisely, “‘In the selection of a wife a man 
cannot be too circumspect.’’? He convinced him- 
self that the girl was everything a helpmate 
should be. She had every virtue that could be 
expected in a woman ; no faults but such as are 
inseparable from a woman. Speaking practi- 
cally, she was perfection. He married her, and 
found she was all he had thought her. Only one 
thing could he urge against her—that he did not 
like her. And that, of course, was not her fault. 





MR. “DODO” BENSON. 

Several years ago a group of Americans 
were crossing the Mediterranean from 
Egypt to Greece. On the ship they noticed 
a slight, fair complexioned young man, with 
pale eyes and a thin mustache, who slouched 
all day long in a steamer chair, apparently 
indifferent to his surroundings. . “That is 
one of the most stupid looking men I’ve ever 
seen,’ one of the group remarked. “He 
doesn’t seem to have the least interest in 
life. He looks as if he didn’t have one idea 
in his head.” 

The captain of the ship happened to be 
passing and he overheard the remark. 
“Don’t you know who that is?” he asked. 
“That’s Benson, the fellow that wrote 
‘Dodo,’ the book you have in your hand.” 
The captain sttode away, smiling to himself 
at the sensation he had created. 

After this episode the Americans watched 
Mr. Benson’ with deep interest, but he 
seemed to be utterly unconscious of being 
observed. One evening he strolled into the 
cabin and sat at the piano. As soon as he 
touched the keys the look of vacancy dis- 
appeared from his face. He played a noc- 
turne of Chopin’s with exquisite feeling, 
and then, with real brilliancy, he dashed into 
a sonata of Beethoven’s. When he had fin- 
ished he walked quietly away, and he did 
not play again during the voyage. 
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A year later one of the group of Ameri- 
cans paid a visit to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. There Fe was introduced to Mr. 
Benson, who was staying in Cambridge for 
a few weeks during the summer. The 
American mentioned the Mediterranean trip, 
and Mr. Benson remarked: “Oh, yes. I’d 
been in Egypt for a visit and I was just 
going back to Athens to resume my archae- 
ological work there with Professor Wald- 
stein.” 

During the conversation that followed Mr. 
Benson displayed the indifference that had 
marked his bearing on the ship. The sub- 
ject of sightseeing having come up, he said 
lazily: “It is a great nuisance, sightseeing. 
I like to stay in a town where there are 
famous places to visit and not go near one 
of them.” On the subject of literature, how- 
ever, he displayed an enthusiasm which 
showed that he was really interested in his 
work. On being asked how he had hap- 
pened to write “Dodo,” he replied: 

“Largely as an experiment. I wrote sev- 
eral chapters, and then I didn’t know 
whether it was worth continuing; so I 
showed the manuscript to Lucas Malet— 
Charles Kingsley’s daughter, you know— 
who happens to be a great friend of my 
mother’s. I asked her to tell me frankly 
whether I’d better chuck the thing or work 
it out to the end. She advised me to go on 
with it, and so I did.” 

In spite of his pose as a blasé man of the 
world, Mr. Benson at that time showed that 
his head had not been turned by his success; 
he was continuing his studies in archaeology, 
in which he was deeply interested, and, in- 
stead of deciding to adopt literature as his 
profession, he was making plans to enter 
the educational department of the British 
civil service. His work during. the past 
three years shows that there is more in him 
than so frothy a novel as “Dodo” indicated. 
He may yet write some strong fiction. 


SOME KIPLING STORIES. 

Although a sort of postgraduate of the 
daily paper, there is no man more averse 
to an interview than Rudyard Kipling. One 
of his characteristic compliments to the 
press was delivered at the time when he was 
fostering his ardent passion for cultivating 
roses at Naulahka, his home in Vermont, 
where he grew them in great abundance and 
beauty. “I find it amusing, this rose grow- 
ing,” he remarked to an acquaintance. “Of 
course, there are always rose bugs, but then 
rose bugs are so much more easily detach- 
able than reporters.” 

The personality of Mr. Kipling suggests 
his own Mowgli—him who was “blood 
brother to all the beasts of the Rukh.” 
There is in his atmosphere a something 
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vaguely uncanny, as of one who possesses a 
sixth sense, not possessed, or only partly 
possessed, by others; an intuition that is 
instant and absolute, that goes quick to the 
heart of a fact or an event, and plucks out 
the core of its mystery. His is a person- 
ality that sets one guessing at the impossible. 

Last year there was published in the Eng- 
lish papers an account of a characteristic 
episode between Mr. Kipling and an ele- 
phant. The story goes that a newly arrived 
elephant at the Zodlogical Gardens in Re- 
gent’s Park was making all manner of 
trouble for the keepers, who feared the ani- 
mal was going mad. As Mr. Kipling and 
a friend entered the place one day, the first 
sound to strike their ear was the unholy 
bellowing of the unhappy exile. “The beg- 
gar’s homesick,” announced the author, and 
straightway approached the cage and ex- 
plained to the elephant how it all was—that 
there wasn’t any use in his rebellion; he 
was there to stay, and might just as well 
make the best of it. Mr. Kipling continued 
to talk confidentially on, using the kind, 
quaint pet names peculiar to the sort of 
Hindoo language the elephants best under- 
stand, till after a time the beast, with many 
queer sounds, interrogative and affirmative, 
quieted down, and Mr. Kipling went his 
way. It sounds-like an unpublished story 
from the “Jungle Book’’; but after meeting 
Mr. Kipling, one would not find it difficult 
to believe that he could explain matters to 
@ runaway engine. 

Mr. Kipling has spoken the languages of 
the east so long that his own has become 
colored with their terse and picturesque 
phrasing. Poetic in the extreme, it by no 
means follows that sentiment always pre- 
dominates with him. His sense of humor 
is of the keenest, and his expressions are 
not always of the orient. Once, when in- 
vited to visit some friends who had moved 
into the swagger street of the city in which 
they lived, he wrote in reply: “I'll come as 
soon as I can afford a hat to match the 
scenery.” 

It is interesting to note that before the ap- 
pearance of Anthony Hope and Stanley 
Weyman, Mr. Kipling used to argue that 
there must arise again the school of Dumas 
and Scott. “The art of writing amusing 
tales seems lost,’’ he was wont to lament. 
“But,” said some one, “as to your Mulvaney 
tales?” “Madam,” replied he, “my tales are 
not amusing, they are moral!” 

All of which goes to show that Mr. Kip- 
ling is still an Englishman, however oriental 
by adoption. 

Mr. Kipling tells a story that gives an 
amusing comparison of eastern and western 
ideas. His father, John Kipling, went to 
pay a visit to an Indian rajah who was about 
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to bring home a queen. The elder Kipling 
had been engaged in the decoration of the 
palace, and its owner showed him the gifts 
of stuffs and perfumes he had prepared for 
his coming spouse. The rajah also sent for 
his jewel caskets, and invited Mr. Kipling to 
assist him in selecting the gems to be in- 
cluded in the marriage gifts. They were 
of extraordinary size and value, such gems 
as are seldom seen except in the east, and to 
the artist the selection was a task of pleasure. 
Finally he lifted a wonderful diamond, one 
of the choicest gems in the collection, and 
said: “You should send this; no woman 
could resist it.” 

The rajah looked up, caught it, and held 
it jealously to his breast; then slowly re- 
placing it in the casket, answered, “Nay, 
such gems be not for women!” 


THE PATH TO LITERARY FAME. 

Young writers are always interested to 
hear how successful authors made their be- 
ginnings in literature, and yet most of these 
beginnings are prosaic enough. 

Thomas Hardy, for example, whom most 
critics rank first among English novelists, 
went through none of the romantic youthful 
experiences that are supposed to fall to the lot 

of literary people. He did not decide to make 


authorship his profession till he had devoted 
several years to architecture in London, and 
had passed his thirtieth year. Then he went 
into the country, and wrote his first, and his 
worst, novel. Each succeeding effort showed 


a marked advance. “Under the Greenwood 
Tree” was the first that attracted any at- 
tention; “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” the earliest 
that really revealed the author’s powers, and 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” the book that 
sealed his fame. In other words, Hardy 
worked slowly and deliberately till success 
came. 

George Meredith had by no means so 
smooth a path. For many years he toiled 
with almost no encouragement, without even 
finding a publisher. Even now, though his 
genius is acknowledged, his books command 
a comparatively small number of purchasers, 
and he still keeps his position as a reader 
for a London publishing house. 

Conan Doyle began to write in order to 
employ his time and to make money while 
waiting for the patients that are so slow to 
come to young physicians. The writing 
paid so much better than the patients that he 
decided to devote his career to it. 

Anthony Hope had a similar experience 
while waiting for clients, and he published 
several books, most of them, oddly enough, 
in the realistic manner, before “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” established him as one of the most 
popular of living authors. 

Among American writers, Mark Twain is 
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one of the few whose success came suddenly. 
His “Innocents Abroad” gave his work an 
immense vogue, which he retains till the 
present time. For many years he had a 
fancy that he could write only in his summer 
home at Elmira, so his literary output was 
comparatively small. He recovered from 
this delusion, however, and in recent years 
he has been extremely prolific. He says that 
writing is no labor for him; his thoughts 
come easily, and scribbling is mere play. He 
sometimes lies in bed all day and writes 
steadily. 

Mr. W. D. Howells may be said to owe 
the publication of his first prose work to a 
mere chance. On returning from Venice, 
where he had been consul for four years, 
he met a Boston publisher and frequently 
played shuffleboard with him. One day he 
remarked that he was bringing over the 
manuscript of a book on Venetian life. The 
publisher jokingly remarked that his firm 
would bring it out; so Mr. Howells gave him 
the manuscript, and the book was formally 
accepted a little later. It made a hit, and is 
still widely read. 

Richard Harding Davis’ first success is 
so recent that tnany readers remember it. 
His short story of “Gallagher” had not been 
published a week when people began to talk 
about it and to ask if the writer were not 
related to Rebecca Harding Davis. And 
yet “Gallagher” had been rejected by seven 
editors of periodicals. It was by no means 
the first literary venture Mr. Davis had 
made. While in college he had contributed 
verses to Life, and he had also written some 
prose articles for the newspapers. 


INSIDE THE PUBLISHING HOUSES. 

Beginners in literary work are nearly al- 
ways both curious and suspicious with re- 
gard to the methods of publishers. Many 
of them believe that publishers and editors 
have a kind of spite against them and send 
their manuscripts back without even taking 
the trouble to look at them. The absurdity 
of these ideas is familiar enough to those 
who have had experience of the inner work- 
ing of publishing concerns. As a matter of 
fact, publishers go to large expense in order 
to do full justice to voluntary contributors. 

In New York, now universally recognized 
as the publishing center of the country, hun- 
dreds of editors and manuscript readers are 
daily in search of any good material that 
may lie in the mass of rubbish that is sent to 
them. The public would be astonished if 
it knew how small is the reward of all this 
labor. Where one manuscript is accepted, 
at least a thousand are rejected. 

With the manuscripts of books, the large 
publishing houses exercise an astonishing 
amount of patience. For their examination 
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most firms have a system which, except in 
minor details, is maintained in practically 
the same way. As soon as a manuscript is 
received it is taken in hand by the manu- 
script clerk, who enters in his books the 
name and address of the writer, the name of 
the manuscript, and the day on which it 
reached the office. It is then given to the 
first reader, who quickly passes judgment 
on it. If his opinion is strongly unfavorable 
it is recorded in the book, and the manu- 
script is returned to the author. Occasion- 
ally, however, the work is held for several 
days, as authors frequently complain, when 
their manuscripts are sent back to them im- 
mediately, that they cannot have been care- 
fully examined. 

If the first reader advises against publica- 
tion, but praises certain qualities in a manu- 
script, or writes in its favor, it is then sent 
to a second reader. If the second reader 
gives it moderate praise only, or advises that 
it be accepted, it usually goes to reader num- 
ber three. Then all three opinions are re- 
ferred to the firm, and form the basis of 
the final decision. 

In some instances, readers disagree so 
radically that the manuscripts under con- 
sideration are sent to as many as five critics. 
A few months ago a case of this kind oc- 


curred and the publishers were still left in 


doubt. When the fifth opinion was pre- 
sented, they decided to send the work out 
to a clever woman of society, who had no 
pretension to being literary, but who repre- 
sented the kind of reader to whom the book 
was likely to make its strongest appeal. Her 
decision was favorable, and the manuscript 
was accepted. It did not make a hit, how- 
ever, though it was talked about for a few 
weeks. 

Besides the regular staff of readers, some 
publishers keep a list of several men and 
women who are authorities in certain lines 
of literary work, to whom they occasionally 
send books for opinions. For each book 
read in this way the usual payment is five 
dollars. Several prominent authors in New 
York are either readers or special readers 
for publishers, and in this way add consider- 
ably to their incomes. 

The youngest reader in New York—prob- 
ably the youngest in the world—is a boy of 
twelve, the nephew of a New York pub- 
lisher, who is frequently called upon to pass 
judgment on juvenile books. He is not 
precociously clever, but he is a clear headed, 
wholesome boy, and he knows exactly what 
kind of books boys like. 

One reader, who has been connected with 
a New York firm for about five years, says 
that since he began his work the average 
merit of the manuscripts submitted to him 
has risen surprisingly, and this fact he con- 
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siders most promising for the future of 
American literature. 

It may as well be admitted that these pub- 
lishers’ readers are a much abused class, but 
it is doubtful if they deserve one tenth of 
the criticisms they receive. Their work is 
arduous, and in most cases it is performed 
very conscientiously. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A READER. 

“Most people don’t realize how hard we 
do work,” a clever writer, who is also a 
reader, remarked the other day. “I have been 
reading for more than ten years, and I have 
never lost my sense of the responsibility that 
my work places on me. Of course, I can ‘do 
my reading more quickly now than I did at 
the beginning. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to separate the bad manuscripts from 
the good, or rather, from the commercially 
possible. 

“It is the commercially possible manu- 
scripts that give me the greatest trouble. 
Before I became a reader myself, I supposed 
that all readers judged manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them by their own literary stand- 
ards. This was a great mistake. I had not 
been reading for a week when I began to 
realize that the house where I was employed 
conducted its business for money, not for 
the sake of encouraging the highest kind of 
literature. So I endeavored to acquire the 
habit of judging every manuscript from the 
commercial point of view. This, however, 
does not mean that I ignored my literary 
standards altogether. On the contrary, I 
soon saw that they had a legitimate influence 
in forming many of my commercial opin- 
ions. Not only may a book that is poor 
from the literary point of view be commer- 
cially valuable, but a book that shows de- 
cided literary ability, even though it may 
lack popular features, has a value, too. 

“This is particularly true in the case of a 
young writer, who as yet has not made his 
reputation and created his audience. In fact, 
I am always on the watch for work of this 
sort and when I find it I recommend it very 
enthusiastically. Occasionally, in advising 
the house to accept it, I say that the book 
is not likely to pay for itself, but that it will 
serve to encourage the author, will introduce 
him to the public, and will prepare the way 
for his future books, which, in my judg- 
ment, are certain to prove a profitable in- 
vestment. Of course, when a book is ac- 
cepted under these circumstances, a great 
risk is taken. In some instances in my ex- 
perience, the result has been unsatisfactory. 
In one case, the book, without having a 
large sale, and without bringing an adequate 
profit to the house, made a reputation for 
the author, who, on the strength of it, 
promptly deserted us and gave his other 
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books to a rival firm. In another case, 
after a success with her first book, the 
writer petered out and proved to be a poor 
investment. In several cases, however, the 
experiment has brought out the best in the 
writers, and made creditable, if not remark- 
able, additions to American literature.” 


READERS AND THEIR MISTAKES. 

Most publishers’ readers watch the liter- 
ary market very carefully to follow the 
careers of the works they have accepted or 
rejected. Occasionally a book which has 
gone the rounds of the large publishing 
houses falls into the hands of a small firm 
and makes an unexpected success. ‘Then 
there is a temporary depression of spirits 
among the readers who had scorned it. One 
reader connected with a prominent New 
York firm keeps a record of his opinions, 
and he says that when certain books first 
made their way into public favor he turned 
the pages of his “opinion book” with fever- 
ish haste to see what he had written about 
them. ’ 

Of course, the most skilled reader is likely 
to make serious blunders, blunders that keep 
his house from making thousands of dollars; 
still, a mistake, however palpable, does not 
necessarily injure him,for a publisher knows 
that the element of chance enters largely into 
his business. For example, one of the oldest 


and best paid editors in New York, who is 
frequently asked to read manuscripts sub- 


mitted for book publication, rejected 
“Robert Elsmere’; yet his usefulness is by 
no means impaired. The inner history of 
publishing, if it could be printed, would re- 
veal many such blunders. 


A LITERARY LANDMARK OF LONDON. 

Few travelers in London bestow more 
than a passing glance at a plain, old fash- 
ioned red brick mansion in Piccadilly, stand- 
ing back from the street, with a dingy court- 
yard before it; and yet this unimposing 
structure, the Albany, has probably sheltered 
more famous authors than any other house 
in the British capital. It is not a very an- 
cient building, as-antiquity is reckoned in 
London, for it was only about a hundred and 
fifty years ago that Lord Holland erected it 
as his town house. From him it passed to 
Lord Melbourne, father of the famous prime 
minister, and from him to the Duke of York, 
a brother of George III, after whose tenure 
it was transformed into bachelor apartments. 

Here Macaulay wrote nearly all of his 
“History of England,” and here lived two 
famous orators, Brougham and Canning. 
But the most interesting—and perhaps the 
least happy—associations of the Albany are 
with Byron and Bulwer Lytton,, who suc- 
cessively occupied the same suite—‘‘A 
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on the ground floor, at the back of the house. 
Byron leased the rooms for seven years 
from Lord Althorp, one of the promoters 
of the Reform Bill, who had left them in 
order to take a wife and an establishment; 
but in less than a year the poet contracted 
his own ill starred marriage with Miss Mil- 
banke, and in two years, under a storm of 
public odium, he fled from England, never to 
return. 

Lord Lytton came to the Albany after 
his marriage to Rosina Wheeler, but 
without his wife, whom he left in the 
country. One of his neighbors, Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser, records that the novelist 
used to write frequent letters to his wife, 
couched in eloquent terms of sentiment. 
“Here,” he said in one of these epistles, “I 
pass my time in incessant labor, my thoughts 
ever with you, my only companion solitude.” 
Lady Lytton suspected her husband’s sin- 
cerity, and tested it by effecting a sudden and 
unannounced entrance into his hermit cell. 
“T found,” she afterwards declared, “‘that his 
statement was partly true; the monster’s 
only companion was Solitude, but Solitude 
was dressed in white muslin and was sitting 
upon his knee.” Not unnaturally, the epi- 
sode led to a judicial separation. 


TOBACCO IN FICTION. 

There is a little girl who is very fond of 
drawing; and she draws beautiful ladies 
in profile with soap bubble hair and eye- 
lashes protruding beyond their noses to sug- 
gest equal loveliness on the side not por- 
trayed. When she comes to draw a man, 
she puts in the short hair, the severe collar, 
and all the insignia of masculinity. 

But some way she can’t make it look like 
aman. Even with a single eyeglass, it is 
still a girl in masquerade. So she claps on 
a great, sweeping mustache, and, by way of 
final identification, adds a pipe or a cigar. 
The effect is a little shocking at first glance, 
for the features are still unconvinced of their 
sex; but the artist’s intentions are unmis- 
takably established. 

Tobacco seems to be valuable in much the 
same way to young writers. Any one can 
picture a girl. Curls, ribbons, and the well 
known phases of the eternal feminine lie 
within easy reach for all. But man is not so 
marked by world wide traditions, since we 
take him as a unit of existence rather than 
a sex; and so the young writer seizes the 
tobacco box to help out the meager proofs 
of his masculinity. 

The hero puffs steadily through all his 
devious ways, shifting as the scene requires 
from the cigar of business dealings and vil- 
lainy to the cigarette of love making and 
light diplomacy, or the pipe of chumship 
and intermasculine confidences. Tobacco is 
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his badge of sex, the proof of his right to 
commit crimes, and make love, and call 
his iellows “old man.” 

Moreover, his handling of it supplies all 
the necessary filling after the bald “he 
saids” of conversation. The cigar, rightly 
manipulated, can betray agitation, indiffer- 
ence, cruelty, despair, any emotion of which 
a hero is capable. And when all is lost, and 
the hero is too much overwhelmed to do 
things for himself, it has the tact to go out 
on its own account; and so his state is in- 
dicated and his sex confirmed by the same 
device. 

Of course, trousers and mustaches are 
equally potent signs, and the ingenious 
young artist makes telling use of them. But 
they cannot be handled so freely in litera- 
ture. The mustache will stand only a mod- 
erate amount of twisting, and trousers can 
be worked in hardly more than once or 
twice in a whole novel. And so for chapters 
on end there would be nothing to remind 
one of the hero’s sex were it not for the 
convenient cloud of smoke that surrounds 
his movements. 

When women take to smoking in earnest, 
some novelists will have a difficult problem 
to face. 


Joaquin Miller has come back from the 
Klondike with a bag of gold dust and the 
material for a new book of verse. “The 
Klondike mines,” he is reported as saying, 
“are certainly the richest ever found on the 
face of the globe, but the gold is tenfold 
harder to get than in any camp I have ever 
been in.” The hermit of Oakland Heights 
is a “forty niner,” who learned the use of 
pick and shovel long before he won fame 
with the pen, and his season’s work in 
Alaska netted him ten thousand dollars—a 
good deal more, probably, than a year’s 
royalties on his books. 

% * * * 

Thomas Hardy writes his novels with 
copying ink, so that he always has a dupli- 
cate of each story on hand, without invok- 
ing the services of a copyist. He considers 
three thousand words a good day’s work. 
As everybody knows, it was “Tess” that 
brought him with a rush from the ranks of 
the well known novelists into that more lim- 
ited class who are “great’”’ because they have 
made a sensation. 

It may be of interest to learn what Mr. 
Hardy himself thought of “Tess” before it 
saw the light of print. In the course of an 
interview with the correspondent of a Bos- 
ton paper in the summer of 1892, he said: 


The Graphic has now a story of mine, the last 
I have written, in which I have taken more in- 
terest than in any of my stories. Of course I do 
not know how the public will take to it. 
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It was owing to a happy coincidence con- 
nected with the name of his second book 
that Hardy obtained almost his earliest 
encouragement. “Under the Greenwood 
Tree’” was lying neglected on a second hand 
bookstall when Frederick Greenwood, at 
that time editor of the Cornhill, chanced to 
see it, and, attracted by the sight of his own 
name, picked it up, saw its worth, and gave 
its author an order which resulted in “Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” 

* * * ok 

This same Frederick Greenwood first 
stood sponsor for still another light in the 
firmament oi contemporary fiction. It was 
his keen judgment that detected the genius 
in “An Auld Licht Community,” submitted 
to the St. James Gazetie, and thus launched 
J. M. Barrie on the sea of glory. 

Barrie, by the way, was the most indolent 
of schoolboys, and one of his first effusions 
to see the light of type was a letter to a 
Dumfries paper signed ‘“Paterfamilias,” 
urging the wisdom of pupils having longer 
holidays. 

* * * * 

Rhoda Broughton, one of the few gen- 
uinely cynical writers of her sex, and one 
who can treat of English society from the 
standpoint of good breeding, lives in a 
charming house in Richmond, next door to 
the one occupied by Lady Cook, formerly 
known as Tennie Claflin, and directly oppo- 
site the Star and Garter Hotel. The high 
ground on which Miss Broughton’s house 
stands commands a view of the Thames val- 
ley that is indescribably beautiful. 

Miss Broughton is a maiden lady whose 
age might be perhaps a little more than 
fifty, and who has enjoyed, by virtue of 
birth and family connections, associations 
with the very best elements of English so- 
ciety. A shrewd observer, an agreeable 
talker, and a woman of distinct opinions, 
her friendship is prized by those who have 
the good fortune to possess it. 

* ok * * 

There was once a theory that literary style 
should be a pleasing presence that slipped 
along and did its work unnoticed, save for 
a general diffusion of harmony and satisfac- 
tion. But all that is changed. It has be- 
come insistent, impertineri, affected, and 
will commit any folly to attract attention. 

It drags to light forgotten frills of speech 
and pins them on without regard to fitness, 
delighting in them not for their forgotten 
value and beauty, but merely because they 
have come from the garret. Style was 
originally the humble helpmate to the idea. 
but it has forgotten its sphere, and clamors 
to be recognized as an independent indi- 
viduality, quite as important as anything 
else in the literary creation. 
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IN FAME’S SHADOW. 

A FEw nights before the death of the late 
Henry George I talked with him on a theme 
as old as genius, as old as envious medi- 
ocrity—the honor that is refused a prophet 
in his own country. For Géorge had only 
to become famous elsewhere in order to be 
the subject of detraction at home, in Cali- 
fornia, where, in his days of merely local 
reputation, he had been respected and 
frankly admired. After his death it was 
from California alone that sneers at his fame 
came. They knew him better there, you see, 
than the big admiring world outside. He 
had lived there, and who should know him 
if not his neighbors? 

That table talk recalled a day in the pre 
Klondike era when I sat with Joaquin Miller 

t “The Heights” overlooking San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the perch that is to the poet what 
the pillar of Simeon Stylites was to the Syrian 
saint who dwelt on its top. There were 
others there, but Miller was accorded the 
chair of authority, since he had suffered, and 
suffering gives wisdom. The poet got 
no recognition as a poet until he had 
left Oregon and gone among strangers in 
London. Henry George had lived and 
written and spoken for a good many strenu- 
ous years in California, yet it was needed 
that he should depart in order to make him- 
self known as he was. Mark Twain was mere- 
ly a reporter in Nevada and a.correspondent 
for a San Francisco newspaper. The 
very letters were published there without re- 
mark that when put together in a volume as 
“Tnnocents Abroad” gave him the laughing 
renown that ever since has been his. Bret 
Harte had a different fortune. He was not 
required to go abroad in quest of fame; it 
came to him from the East and took him 
away from the Overland. 

But it was not this local blindness to ex- 
ceptional powers that engaged the minds 
of the thinkers on The Heights. What they 
noted and deplored was that all these cele- 
brated ones ever afterwards had been spoken 
of despitefully by their neighbors. I testi- 
fied that during a residence of some years 
in Virginia City I had seldom heard a good 
word spoken of Mark Twain, though I 
knew he had been a popular fellow while a 
reporter for the Enterprise there. Mr. Miller 
admitted that before quitting Oregon and 
obscurity he had thought himself rather well 
liked. Even Bret Harte had had friends in 
San Francisco when he lived there. 


Froude was quoted to the effect that “our 


vanity is smoothed by evidence that those 
who have eclipsed us in the race of life are 
no better than ourselves, or in some respects 
worse than ourselves,’ and the quoter 
added: 

“Froude wrote that with reference to the 
private scandals which have come down to 
us about Caesar, and we all know of the vile 
little stories that are preserved in Oregon 
about Grant when he was an army captain 
up there. I’ve no doubt if you go to Galena 
you'll hear others of the same kind. Lin- 
coln’s old Western circuit swarmed with 
tales that made it seem as if he had passed 
his youth and professional manhood in do- 
ing little but tell anecdotes for men only. 
Every great man that ever lived has suffered 
in the same way. Human nature is base and 
therefore envious of success.” 

“Vanity, I think, has more to do with it,” 
said another, who, not being famous, had 
never felt the scourge. “The stranger 
comes reverently to the great man’s village 
knowing of him only as a great man. The 
villager has his own desire to figure as an 
important personage and takes the readiest 
way of showing his superior knowledge of 
the great man—which is to tell stories. 
They are of a kind that imply intimacy with 
the celebrity’s private life. That will im- 
press the stranger with the villager’s familiar 
association with the celebrity. The stranger 
may depart with a damaged estimate of the 
worth of the great one, but he must carry 
away with him memory of the villager. That 
is the villager’s reward. He is not neces- 
sarily ill natured. A human being destitute 
of ability is quite as fond of distinction, of re- 
membrance, as are his betters. The vil- 
lager’s stories, true or untrue, are referable 
to the same motive as that which impels rich 
nobodies to crowd the cemeteries with their 
pompous monuments. It’s but a pitiful bid 
of the hopelessly obscure for rescue from 
oblivion.” 

I recounted this to Henry George. “No,” 
he said—his heart was always kind—“I don’t 
think that’s quite just. Some of the de- 
preciating things that have been written in 
California about my intellectual shortcom- 
ings—I’ve been spared the other sort of 
evil speaking—are true enough. A great 
man differs from ordinary men in a few 
particulars, perhaps in one only. In other 
respects he is like every one else. Little men 
can see only what is little in another, and 
naturally they refuse to acknowledge the 
greatness which the world discovers in per- 
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sons they have known without perceiving 
anything unusual in them. To them the 
world seems to be under an illusion, and 
they are irritated into efforts to prove their 
own judgment right. They’re perfectly hon- 
est about it, and we.should no more blame 
them than if they were near sighted or blind 
of an eye.” 
Arthur McEwen. 
AFTER THE WAR. 
WE thank the Lord our William's back 
From living in a tent. 
We’re glad to see him tanned so black; 
We think the time well spent. 
He did not fight a battle, for 
He camped in just one spot, 
Yet it is well he went to war— 
Such discipline he got! 


We used to have to call him twice 
To make him rise at eight, 
But now it seems his only vice 
Is quite another gait. 

He’s up at six; he builds the fire; 
He. does the chores with joy; 
No work too hard, no task too dire, 

For this our soldier boy. 


* And food! He stows away all stuff 
With equal zest and ease, 
«» Except he says: “I’ve had enough 
sy Of beans and bacon, please.” 
r-Once finicky and fussy, too, 
He now has not a whim. 
Such wonders have a suit of bve, 
And hardtack, wrought in him. 


A wrinkled sheet no longer keeps 
Him restless through the night. 
From what he says we guess he sleeps 
In luxury till light. 
It tickles us that naught he finds 
Of which he can complain, 
And therefore, to our humble minds, 
He’s soldiered not in vain. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 


THE OLD CORDUROY. 

Ou, the corduroy road that I knew long ago, 

And the swamp on each side where the cai- 
tails would grow 

Fach year, a profusion of brown coated 
heads, 

Where the pond lilies bloomed in their deep, 
marshy beds. 

Down the long country lanes we had many 
a rub 

To keep on the go with the mud to the hub, 

And is it a wonder our hearts swelled with 
joy 

When the wagon and team struck the old 
corduroy? 


The snow inthe spring would go off with 
a flood, 

And the bisecting lanes would be two feet 
of mud; 

The rains in the fall, where a country’s so 
flat, 

Would soak up the lanes till they’d swallow 
your hat 

If you happened to drop it, but at the lane's 
end 

Was a broad thoroughfare that appeared like 
a friend, 

And the traveler’s gladness had nought of 
alloy 

When the wagon and team struck the old 
corduroy. 


The seasons have come and the seasons have 
gone, 

The boys of that day have grown wrinkled 
and wan, 

The snows of December, the showers of 
May, 

Have rotted the logs till they’ve sunken 
away; 

And they’ve builded of gravel and stone, as 
you see, 

A highway to town that is smooth as can 
be; 

But the jostle and jolt I enjoyed as a boy. 

When the wagon and team struck the old 
corduroy! 

Roy Farrell Greene. 


THE BALANCING. 
A womMaN heaped the scales of life 
With toil and trouble, care and strife, 
The bitterness begot of tears, 
The garnered heartaches of the years. 


And to outweigh them only this, 
The rapture of a memoried kiss— 
One moment sacred to love’s name; 
But lo! the balance even came. 

Ethel M. Kelley. 


THE WIFE. 
HER beauty wondering men of wealth 
In guarded whispers told, 
And gaze upon her as by stealth— 
One ring she wore—plain gold. 


The merchant prince, the millionaire, 
None dare be overbold; 

For though the sun lived in her hair, 
One ring she wore—plain gold. 


The warrior bowed, the courtier smiled, 
In vain the wit cajoled; 
In innocence she was a child— 
One ring she wore—plain gold. 
: Tom Hall. 
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OH, hush thee! Oh, hush thee! 
Through the rushes by the stream 
The breath of midnight creepeth, 
On the vale, the hills between, 
The quiet moonlight sleepeth 
Like a maid in her first dream. 


Oh, hush thee! Oh, hush thee! 
But now methought there came 
A sudden sound of melody— 
A burst of heavenly flame— 
That formed before the eyes of me 
The letters of Thy name. 


Oh, still thee! Oh, still thee! 
Anear the oxen sleep ; 

Strange forms within the moonlight rise ; 
I hear the sound of feet, 

And throbbing from the starry skies 
Sounds music, piercing sweet. 





Oh, wake thee! Oh, wake thee! 
Say what may mean this thing? 
Strange men before thee bow and kneel; 
Behold the gifts they bring! 
And dost Thou feel the awe | feel 
When they salute Thee king? 


Oh, wake thee! Oh, wake thee! 
And, hark, the music loud 

That ever, ever mounteth higher! 
Low kneel I with the crowd; 

Strange thoughts within me burn like fire; 
My very soul is bowed! 








Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 








REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH NELSON MILLER, WHO RAISED THE AMERICAN FLAG IN HAWAII, AND 
WHO WAS SENIOR OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY PRIOR TO HIS 
RETIREMENT IN NOVEMBER. 

From a photograth by Davey, Honolulu 





